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From  Separate  Planets  to  One  World: 

Our  Work  Then  and  Now  * 

Marianna  Tax  Choldin 

Like  some  number  of  us  here  I  have  participated  in  every  one  of  these  World 
Congresses,  beginning  with  the  first  pre-Congress  conference  in  Banff  in 
1974.  As  I  remarked  to  my  librarian  colleagues  last  week  at  the  opening  of 
our  pre-conference  in  Tallinn,  I  feel  like  a  veteran,  ‘an  old  soldier  who  has 
seen  long  service’.  Or  perhaps  I  might  qualify  as  a  Wise  Elder:  this  is  a  nice 
image  too.  In  any  case,  as  an  old-timer  I  should  like  to  claim  the  privilege  of 
reflecting  on  our  shared  past  and  our  unshared  past. 

Shared  and  unshared:  those  of  us  pursuing  Slavic  and  East  European  studies 
from  outside  the  region  we  studied  had  one  set  of  experiences  and  perceptions, 
and  those  of  us  who  were  living  and  working  inside  the  region  had  another. 
Then,  a  decade  ago,  enabled  by  cataclysmic  political  changes,  we  consolidated 
a  process  that  had  started,  of  course,  earlier,  and  we  began  to  come  together 
in  our  work. 

First  I’ll  tell  you  my  personal  story,  from  the  time  I  came  into  the  field  until 
the  present,  and  then  I’ll  start  over  and  give  you  my  observations  on  how  life 
and  work  have  changed  for  our  community  of  scholars  over  the  last  decade. 
Those  of  you  listening  to  me  who  are  old  enough  to  have  experienced  the 
changes  yourselves  will  have  your  own  perspectives  on  both  stories,  especially 
if  you  come  from  the  Eastern  Planet.  But  even  many  of  you  from  the  Western 
Planet  had  very  different  experiences  from  mine.  I  hope  we  will  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  today,  or  later  this  week,  to  compare  notes,  and  for  you  to  correct 
any  errors  of  fact  I  have  made. 

‘Westerners’  and  ‘Easterners’  dwelled,  as  I  have  suggested,  on  different 
planets — at  least  that  is  how  it  seemed  to  me  when  I  first  visited  the  region 
in  August,  1960,  exactly  forty  years  ago.  A  young  undergraduate  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  I  had  just  begun  to  study  Russian  language,  history,  litera¬ 
ture,  and  culture.  My  knowledge  of  geography  was  abominable  (true  of  many 
Americans,  I  am  sorry  to  say).  I  had  a  fantastic  opportunity  that  summer  to 
travel  with  my  family  for  a  month  to  Prague,  Moscow,  Budapest,  Warsaw  and 
Krakow,  Belgrade,  Zagreb,  and  Ljubljana.  We  were  accompanying  my  father, 
the  anthropologist  Sol  Tax,  as  he  talked  with  colleagues  about  Current  Anthro¬ 
pology,  the  journal  he  had  founded  a  few  years  earlier. 

I  should  add  here  that  I  had  been  attracted  to  Russian  studies  in  the  first 
place  four  years  earlier,  when  I  was  fourteen  and  accompanied  my  father  to 
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Philadelphia  where  he  was  running  a  world  congress  of  anthropologists  and 
ethnologists.  A  delegatsiia  came  from  the  Soviet  Union — probably  one  of  the 
first,  if  not  the  first,  to  visit  the  U.S.  after  Stalin’s  death.  (This  was  1956.) 
One  of  the  Soviet  delegates  found  me  one  day  sitting  on  a  bench  reading  an 
abridged  English  translation  of  War  and  Peace.  He  was  horrified:  ‘Read  it  in 
Russian,’  he  admonished  me,  ‘and  read  the  whole  book!’  I  am  not  claiming 
that  this  incident  alone  motivated  me  to  learn  Russian,  but  it  did  stay  in  my 
mind.  Indeed,  I  thought  of  it  often  later  on,  after  I  began  my  research  on  Soviet 
censorship;  there  is  delicious  irony  in  being  lectured  about  the  evil  of  abridged 
translations  by  someone  from  a  country  where  most  people  could  read  foreign 
works  only  in  Soviet-made,  ‘abridged’  (read  ‘censored’)  translations. 

While  I’m  reminiscing  about  that  Soviet  anthropologist,  I  should  mention 
that  this  was  my  first  exposure  to  a  phenomenon  with  which  I  would  later 
become  quite  familiar:  the  Soviet  official  delegatsiia  at  conferences  abroad.  My 
first  exposure  to  such  a  delegation  in  our  field  came  nearly  twenty  years  later, 
in  Banff;  I’ll  come  back  to  this  theme  when  I  get  to  that  point  in  my  story. 

Although  young,  I  had  traveled  quite  a  lot,  within  North  America  and  be¬ 
yond.  But  on  this  trip  with  my  family  to  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union  everything  seemed  deeply  different,  far  beyond  the  differences 
among  countries  to  which  I  was  accustomed.  The  borders  and  their  rituals; 
Soviet-made  buildings  and  automobiles  and  trucks  and  monuments  and  slo¬ 
gans;  Soviet-run  hotels,  restaurants,  shops;  the  clothes  and  shoes,  so  different 
from  European  or  American  styles;  the  furtive  trade  in  blue  jeans,  of  all  things; 
the  expressions  on  people’s  faces  . . .  there  were  differences  among  the  coun¬ 
tries  I  visited,  of  course,  but  the  similarities  were  great,  overwhelming.  It  felt 
different  from  Western  Europe,  from  America,  from  Earth  as  I  knew  it.  A 
different  planet,  I  concluded. 

In  the  years  after  that  trip,  as  I  continued  my  studies,  I  began  to  understand 
the  reasons  for  these  differences,  of  course.  (And  my  grasp  of  geography  im¬ 
proved!)  I  should  add  that  I  am  a  product  of  the  sputnik  era:  my  graduate 
studies  were  financed  by  the  U.S.  government,  thanks  to  concern  about  U.S.- 
Soviet  competition  in  space.  (Perhaps  this  is  why  images  of  separate  planets 
float  in  my  mind!) 

I  did  not  get  back  to  the  region  for  many  years:  marriage,  two  years  in 
what  is  now  Bangladesh,  and  twin  daughters  intervened.  In  the  late  1960s 
I  was  hired  unexpectedly  by  a  university  library  and  found  myself  combining 
my  Russian  studies  expertise  with  librarianship.  Russian  specialists  were  sorely 
needed  in  American  libraries  in  those  days;  universities  were  trying  to  build  up 
their  collections  to  support  the  surge  in  interest  sparked  by  sputnik.  (So  I  can 
thank  the  Soviet  space  programme  not  only  for  my  education  but  for  my  first 
job  too,  and  for  launching -me,  so  to  speak,  as  a  Slavic  librarian!)  Finally,  in 
1978, 1  visited  Leningrad  for  three  days  on  behalf  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
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Library. 

In  1978  Leningrad  was  still  a  city  on  another  planet,  as  far  as  I  was  con¬ 
cerned:  grand  and  beautiful  but  definitely  alien.  Now  I  was  visiting  libraries 
and  talking  to  librarians,  and  as  I  had  already  embarked  on  research  dealing 
with  Russian  and  Soviet  censorship,  these  visits  emphasized  the  strangeness 
I  was  experiencing.  Crossing  the  border  on  the  train  from  Helsinki,  a  Soviet 
customs  official  had  asked  me  if  I  had  any  ‘books  or  magazines  for  Soviet  peo¬ 
ple’.  I  had  just  read  a  memoir  by  a  nineteenth-century  German  traveler  to 
St  Petersburg  who  was  asked  essentially  the  same  question  as  he  arrived  by 
ship;  I  felt  as  though  I  were  in  a  time  warp. 

A  colleague  and  I  went  out  on  the  street  to  talk  about  my  research.  We 
shouldn’t  talk  inside,  she  said.  ‘Are  you  crazy?’  she  demanded.  ‘ Censorship ?  It 
doesn’t  matter  if  you  are  studying  imperial  Russia:  they  still  won’t  let  you  near 
the  sources  because  it’s  too  much  like  what  goes  on  today.  You  won’t  get  any 
help  here  from  libraries  or  archives.  I  won’t  be  able  to  help  you  either.  Why 
not  go  back  to  working  on  something  safe?’  (I  had  been  writing  about  1 9th- 
century  bibliographers — nothing  controversial,  or  so  I  thought  then;  later  I 
realized  that  all  subjects  were  potentially  dangerous  on  the  Eastern  Planet, 
and  that  plenty  of  bibliographers  and  librarians  had  been  shot  in  cellars  or 
perished  in  the  Gulag.) 

This  colleague,  who  had  become  a  friend  through  correspondence,  took  my 
husband  and  me  to  her  kommunalka ,  a  fifth-floor  walkup,  which  was  like  noth¬ 
ing  we  had  ever  seen.  In  those  three  days  we  also  spent  time  with  the  families  of 
some  young  Jews  who  had  emigrated  and  now  lived  in  our  town.  The  families’ 
lives  were  hard,  their  stories  were  sad,  and  their  questions  about  life  outside 
revealed  so  clearly  their  isolation  from  my  part  of  the  world,  reinforcing  the 
terrible  distance  between  us  and  reinforcing  my  image  of  two  planets. 

My  husband,  a  sociologist  and  not  a  Russian  specialist,  had  laughed  at  me 
when  I  expressed  these  ideas  at  home.  The  day  we  arrived  he  stood  at  the 
Finland  Station,  looked  around,  and  asked  me  plaintively,  ‘Couldn’t  you  have 
gone  into  Italian  studies?’  I  have  laughed  about  his  question  many  times  over 
the  years;  it  stays  with  me  because  it  symbolizes  for  me  the  disconnect  we  were 
experiencing:  Italy  was  our  world;  the  Soviet  Union  was  not. 

Another  short  visit  to  Moscow  and  Tbilisi  in  1983  did  little  to  change  my 
impression.  Encounters  with  close  friends  touched  me  deeply,  and  over  the 
next  decade,  as  I  began  to  come  more  frequently,  I  loaded  my  suitcase  with 
gifts  I  never  would  have  thought  of  taking  to  Italy:  vitamins,  aspirins,  condoms 
for  a  friend  who  had  suffered  through  two  abortions. 

My  contacts  in  the  ’70s  and  early  ’80s  with  Soviet  scholars  outside  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  also  did  little  to  change  my  impression.  The  Soviet  delegation  to 
our  first  ICSEES  conference  in  Banff,  in  1974,  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  same 
group,  with  different  names  and  faces,  that  I  had  encountered  as  a  girl  in 
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Philadelphia,  an  official  delegatsiia.  The  eleven  Soviet  delegates  in  Banff  al¬ 
ways  clung  together,  and  I  do  not  remember  seeing  them  mix  with  Western 
colleagues.  I  assumed  at  the  time  that  they  had  been  chosen  by  Party  officials 
for  their  reliability  and  their  commitment  to  voicing  the  appropriate  Soviet 
view  at  all  times.  Some  of  them  may  have  been  good  scholars,  but  that  is  not 
why  they  were  there.  For  the  most  part,  I  assumed,  they  were  able  to  add  little 
or  nothing  to  scholarly  discussions  in  the  fields  they  represented;  the  people 
who  could  have  done  so  had  been  left  at  home. 

As  I  remember,  the  fourteen  representatives  at  the  Banff  conference  from 
Eastern  Europe  seemed  a  bit  more  relaxed  than  their  Soviet  counterparts,  and 
perhaps  they  were  able  to  contribute  more  as  scholars;  others  will  have  to 
comment  on  this.  Six  years  later  the  East  European  presence  at  the  Garmisch 
Congress  in  1980  was  still  very  small — eighteen  participants,  but  that  number 
includes  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  too — and  of  course  there  was  no  rep¬ 
resentation  from  the  Soviet  Union,  1980  being  a  very  cold  year  diplomatically 
speaking. 

There  were  good  encounters,  of  course.  Not  all  Eastern  and  Western  col¬ 
leagues  had  awkward,  or  uneasy,  or  unsatisfying,  contact  at  conferences. 
Sometimes  the  contacts  were  wonderful  and  enriching.  It  often  depended  on 
where  the  conference  was  held.  If  it  was  in  the  East,  Eastern  scholars  might 
be  subject  to  local  constraints;  they  might  speak  freely  in  private  but  toe  the 
official  line  in  public.  The  situation  was  better  if  the  conference  was  held  in 
the  West,  but  all  too  often,  as  I  have  mentioned,  the  people  who  came  may  not 
have  been  scholars  at  all,  or  at  least  not  the  best  ones,  but  rather  people  who 
were  allowed  to  travel. 

Sometimes  the  presence  of  official  delegatsii  could  be  ignored,  but  some¬ 
times  ideology  really  got  in  the  way.  I  remember  meetings  in  the  ’80s  when 
we  battled  over  use  of  the  terms  ‘access’  and  ‘availability’  of  library  materials 
while  trying  to  develop  goals  and  principles  for  libraries.  Soviet  representatives 
argued  for  ‘availability’,  a  rather  passive  term,  and  rejected  ‘access’,  with  its 
implication  of  action:  by  ‘access’  one  understands  that  the  reader  should  ac¬ 
tually  be  able  to  get  hold  of  the  book,  whereas  ‘availability’  implies  only  that 
the  book  is  there  in  the  library  somewhere  (perhaps  in  the  spetskhran ?) 

I  had  better  interrupt  my  story  here  for  a  moment  and  tell  any  young  folks 
who  may  be  in  the  audience  about  spetskrany :  old  soldiers,  please  bear  with 
me.  Every  Soviet  library  of  any  size  and  importance  had  a  spetsial'noe  khranil- 
ishche,  spetskhran  for  short,  where  books  and  journals  were  stored  that  were 
considered  dangerous  and/or  inappropriate  for  general  users.  Included  were 
most  foreign  publications,  as  well  as  works  by  Soviet  writers  who  had  fallen 
out  of  favour,  and  by  pre-revolutionary  and  emigre  writers.  Soviet  citizens  who 
wanted  to  use  material  in  the  spetskhran  had  to  approach  the  library  authori¬ 
ties  with  a  good  reason  why  they  should  be  permitted  to  do  so;  for  instance, 
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a  student  would  need  a  letter  from  his  or  her  professor  explaining  exactly 
why  a  particular  book  or  article  was  essential  for  the  student’s  dissertation. 
And  permission  might  well  be  denied;  even  if  granted,  the  student  would  be 
permitted  to  look  only  at  the  essential  material.  The  spetskhran  was  part  of 
the  infrastructure  of  the  library,  but  it  was  usually  not  well-known  even  to  li¬ 
brary  staff.  Several  librarians  from  different  institutions  in  different  cities  have 
told  me  that  although  they  knew  about  them  vaguely,  they  had  never  seen  the 
spetskhrany  in  their  libraries,  and  were  not  even  exactly  sure  where  they  were 
located.  Nor  did  they  want  to  be  involved  with  the  spetskhrany ;  this  was  an 
aspect  of  life  better  ignored.  Every  country  in  the  Soviet  sphere  had  its  version 
of  the  spetskhrany  I  especially  like  the  GDR  term  for  it,  the  ‘Giftschrank’,  or 
poison  cupboard. 

Digression  over:  now  back  to  my  story.  Our  1985  World  Congress  in  Wash¬ 
ington  began  to  approach  normalcy:  no  delegatsii ,  but  forty-five  scholars  from 
the  region  participated  in  panels.  Looking  back,  I  recall  feeling  the  difference. 
But  it  was  not  until  the  late  1980s  that  the  planetary  divide  began  to  break 
down  for  me.  I  was  in  Moscow  and  Leningrad  in  1987,  in  Moscow  and  Tallinn 
in  1988,  and  again  in  Moscow  and  Leningrad  in  1989.  Now  the  atmosphere 
was  truly  electric  with  change:  the  air  crackled  with  it. 

In  ’87  I  saw  angry  Afghanistan  veterans  marching  in  Leningrad.  In  ’88  I 
walked  into  my  Moscow  hotel  room,  turned  on  the  television,  and  saw  Trot¬ 
sky’s  face;  I  saw  and  heard  total  strangers  on  a  pleasure  boat  on  the  Moskva 
River  loudly  and  tearfully  exchanging  stories  about  the  fate  of  their  relatives  in 
the  Gulag;  and  I  witnessed  huge  mass  meetings  in  Tallinn.  In  ’89  I  saw  exhibits 
in  library  after  library  of  books  recently  released  from  the  spetskhran — exhibits 
so  like  one  another  that  they  had  clearly  been  orchestrated  from  above,  but 
impressive  nonetheless. 

Not  everything  had  changed,  of  course:  in  1989  one  library  colleague  as¬ 
sured  me  that  his  library  did  not  own  my  book  on  imperial  Russian  censorship 
because  there  was  no  card  for  it  in  the  catalogue.  From  the  expression  on  his 
face,  I  was  pretty  sure  the  book  was  in  the  spetskhran.  A  few  years  later  he 
recalled  the  incident  and  told  me  that  of  course  I  was  right.  Such  incidents 
notwithstanding,  I  began  to  think  to  myself  that  things  were  definitely  chang¬ 
ing.  Maybe  now  I’ll  be  able  to  get  inside  Soviet  libraries  and  really  understand 
how  things  are,  I  thought;  maybe  now  I’ll  really  be  able  to  understand  Soviet 
censorship. 

I  had  an  experience  in  the  spring  of  1990  that  made  a  deep  impres¬ 
sion  on  me.  I  went  to  Budapest  for  the  annual  conference  of  ABDOSD, 
the  Arbeitsgemeinschaft  der  Bibliotheken  und  Dokumentationsstellen  der 
Osteuropa-,  Siidosteuropa-  und  DDR-Forschung,  the  organization  of  Slavic 
librarians  from  German-speaking  countries.  I  had  participated  in  several  ear¬ 
lier  ABDOSD  meetings  while  planning  our  Slavic  librarians’  meetings  for  the 
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Garmisch,  Washington,  and  Harrogate  Congresses,  but  always  in  Germany  or 
Austria.  I  don’t  recall  if  this  was  ABDOSD’s  first  conference  on  the  Eastern 
Planet,  but  it  was  certainly  the  first  one  I  attended.  First  of  all,  it  was  won¬ 
derful  to  be  in  Budapest  again — my  first  visit  since  1960 — and  to  see  the  city 
without  Soviet  soldiers  and  the  red  star  dominating  the  Danube  vista.  But 
most  important,  this  was  the  first  encounter  for  me  (and  for  most,  perhaps 
all,  of  the  other  participants)  with  a  librarian  from  Albania.  Albania!  Not  just 
another  planet,  but  the  moon  of  that  planet,  even  more  remote  and  exotic. 
We  Americans  had  been  cut  off  for  such  a  long  time,  and  I  thought  of  the 
country  only  when  yet  another  box  containing  yet  another  set  of  the  works  of 
Enver  Hoxha  arrived  in  our  library.  I  could  not  even  imagine  what  an  Alba¬ 
nian  librarian  would  look  like.  I  remember  joking  with  a  German  colleague: 
would  he  or  she  have  two  heads?  When  we  met,  of  course  she  turned  out  to 
be  a  charming  and  civilized  young  woman  with  excellent  English.  I  invited 
her  to  my  library,  and  a  year  later,  after  much  negotiation  (the  U.S.  did  not 
yet  have  diplomatic  relations  with  Albania),  she  spent  six  months  with  me  at 
the  Mortenson  Center.  The  solar  system  was  certainly  changing!  (I  visited  Al¬ 
bania  in  December  1993;  Hoxja’s  ugly  little  bunkers  blighting  the  landscape 
everywhere  certainly  did  make  me  think  of  a  particularly  nasty  moonscape!) 

At  our  Harrogate  Congress  in  July  1990,  which  felt  quite  like  a  normal  inter¬ 
national  meeting,  I  met  Ekaterina  Genieva,  then  newly  elected  deputy  director 
of  the  Library  for  Foreign  Literature  in  Moscow.  We  had  been  introduced  to 
one  another  by  a  mutual  friend,  through  correspondence,  but  had  not  yet  met 
in  person.  Katya  had  been  elected  deputy  director  by  her  co-workers  after  a 
strike  that  resulted  in  the  ousting  of  the  former  director.  She  was  speaking 
about  these  amazing  events  at  the  same  time  as  I  was  conducting  an  open 
meeting  for  scholars  interested  in  censorship  issues.  She  joined  our  group  to¬ 
ward  the  end  of  the  session,  and  we  realized  immediately  that  we  wanted  to 
work  together.  A  year  later  Katya  visited  me  in  Illinois.  In  my  office  she  saw  a 
poster  for  an  exhibition  on  censorship  I  had  mounted  at  the  New  York  Pub¬ 
lic  Library.  ‘That’s  nice,’  she  said,  ‘Let’s  mount  an  exhibition  like  that  in  my 
library  in  Moscow!’  ‘Are  you  sure  we  should  do  that?’  I  asked.  ‘Yes,’  she  said, 
without  missing  a  beat:  ‘It’s  important.  I’ve  had  other  controversial  exhibitions 
and  survived.  We  must  do  it!’ 

In  August  1991, 1  and  three  other  Russian-specialist  colleagues  spent  a  week 
on  a  cruise  ship,  sailing  internal  waterways  from  Moscow  to  Leningrad  and 
lecturing  to  the  passengers,  more  than  200  alumni  of  ten  American  univer¬ 
sities,  about  Russian  history  and  culture.  We  sailed  right  into  the  attempted 
coup,  which  we  experienced  in  Leningrad.  During  the  coup  days,  from  my 
ship  and  in  the  city  of  Leningrad,  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes  the  collapse  of 
Soviet  control  of  information:  posters  and  wall  newspapers  defying  the  coup 
being  devoured  by  crowds  of  eager  readers;  independent  radio  stations  inter- 
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spersing  the  latest  news  flashes  with  rock  music,  faxes  and  e-mail  messages 
flying  through  cyberspace,  building  instantaneous  virtual  bridges  between  the 
planets. 

At  the  same  time  many  of  my  librarian  colleagues  from  around  the  world 
were  experiencing  the  coup  in  Moscow,  where  IFLA  (the  International  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Library  Associations  and  Institutions)  was  meeting.  I  learned  later 
that  Katya  Genieva  had  made  her  library’s  printing  facilities  available  to  the 
press,  a  dangerous  act  observed  by  a  KGB  officer,  who  merely  suggested  that 
she  cover  the  windows!  Katya  also  told  me  later  that  on  the  day  the  coup  was 
declared,  coincidentally,  she  signed  an  agreement  with  the  BBC  to  establish 
in  the  Library  for  Foreign  Literature  a  standing  exhibition,  receiving  live  tele¬ 
vision  transmissions  from  abroad. 

Now,  finally,  it  was  possible  for  East  and  West  to  begin  working  on  some 
projects  together.  A  good  and  symbolic  example  is  the  group  that  was  formed 
to  deal  with  the  gray  literature  produced  in  the  Soviet  Union  during  the  glas- 
nost  period.  Librarians  from  the  U.K.,  France,  Germany,  the  U.S.,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  met  in  Oxford  shortly  after  the  coup  attempt,  and  in  Moscow  a 
bit  later,  to  plan  a  union  catalogue  of  these  uncensored  ephemera.  We  never 
did  really  achieve  our  goal,  but  the  effort  was  historic;  I  believe  this  was  the 
first  time  such  a  group  had  come  together. 

In  October  1991,  I  was  back  in  Moscow  for  a  library  conference  at  which 
I  spoke  publicly  for  the  first  time  about  censorship  in  Russia  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  There  was  no  discussion,  but  privately  several  colleagues  approached 
me  and  told  me  how  important  it  was  that  I,  an  outsider,  had  raised  this  sub¬ 
ject.  Now  they  would  be  able  to  talk  about  it,  they  said.  I  spent  an  afternoon 
with  Katya  at  her  library,  where  she,  I,  and  colleagues  began  to  plan  our  cen¬ 
sorship  exhibition. 

Starting  in  1 992, 1  made  three  or  four  trips  each  year  to  Moscow  to  work  on 
the  exhibition,  which  opened  in  May  1993,  along  with  a  scholarly  conference.1 
Later  that  month  we  went  to  Riazan'  to  open  an  exhibition  in  the  regional  li¬ 
brary  of  YMCA  Press  books,  Russian  emigre  classics  of  literature,  philosophy, 
religion,  and  culture,  which  were  then  donated  to  the  library.  In  connection 
with  the  Library  for  Foreign  Literature,  YMCA  was  mounting  these  exhibi¬ 
tions  all  over  Russia,  thus  returning  to  the  country  an  important  part  of  the 
Russian  intellectual  heritage  that  had  been  banned  for  so  many  years.  Natalia 
Solzhenitsyn,  the  writer’s  wife,  was  with  us  in  Riazan',  the  city  where  her  hus¬ 
band  had  taught  for  twelve  years  before  being  sent  to  the  Gulag. 

In  October  1993,  days  after  the  conflict  that  resulted  in  an  attack  on  the 
Moscow  White  House,  we  opened  the  censorship  exhibition  in  St  Petersburg, 

1  See  Tsenzura  inostrannykh  knig  v  Rossiiskoi  Imperii  i  Sovetskom  Soiuze  (Moscow,  Rudomino 
Publishers,  1995),  Proceedings  of  the  May  1993  conference,  and  the  exhibition  catalogue,  same 
title  and  publisher  (1993). 
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again  with  a  conference,  and  in  1994  and  1995  we  worked  with  local  col¬ 
leagues  to  produce  censorship  exhibitions  and  conferences  in  Tiumen'  and 
Ekaterinburg.  In  each  city  local  librarians  who  added  their  own  materials  to 
the  original  displays  told  me  how  important  it  was  for  them  to  work  with  this 
topic;  how  much  they  learned  about  their  own  past. 

In  short,  I  was  now  free  to  pursue  my  own  research  in  Russia,  and  with  the 
help  of  enthusiastic  colleagues.  This  was  wonderful  indeed,  not  to  say  miracu¬ 
lous,  given  my  topic,  and  I  am  sure  many  of  you  in  this  room  have  stories  sim¬ 
ilar  to  mine.  The  opening  of  spetskhrany  and  archives  and  the  re-examination 
of  history;  the  reawakening  of  the  social  sciences  and  new  possibilities  for  sur¬ 
vey  research;  colleagues  with  whom  one  can  collaborate  freely:  all  this  is  heady 
stuff  for  scholars. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  story.  Scholars  think  first  of  their  own  research,  but 
librarians  think  first  of  everybody’s  needs.  So  let  me  now  tell  the  second  part 
of  my  story,  and  review  for  you  how  libraries  and  librarians  used  to  work,  and 
conclude  with  a  few  words  about  our  work  now  that  the  planets  have  collided 
gently. 

Going  backward  through  the  same  decades  ...  I  became  a  Slavic  librarian 
in  1967.  Let  me  describe,  as  briefly  as  I  can,  how  we  worked  then,  which 
was  pretty  much  the  way  we  had  worked  throughout  the  Soviet  period  and 
were  to  work  afterwards,  up  to  the  Great  Changes  of  a  decade  ago.  (By  ‘Great 
Changes’  or  ‘The  Change’,  I  mean  the  period  from  about  1987,  when  I  first 
realized  that  the  planets  were  moving  out  of  their  old  orbits,  through  to  the 
end  of  1991  and  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union.) 

We  librarians  on  the  Western  Planet  acquired  books  and  journals  from  the 
Eastern  Planet  by  purchase  and  by  exchange.  We  could  not  acquire  their  pub¬ 
lications  in  the  ways  we  got  books  and  journals  from  everywhere  else. 

Purchase  meant  dealing  with  official  state  agencies,  such  as  Mezhdunarod- 
naia  kniga  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  their  agents  on  the  Western  Planet,  spe¬ 
cialized  booksellers  such  as  Les  Livres  Etrangers  in  Paris,  Kubon  &  Sagner 
in  Munich,  Collet’s  in  London,  and  Kamkin  in  Washington.  We  ordered  new 
books  from  the  listings  in  Novye  knigi  (the  weekly  listing  of  new  books,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Soviet  Book  Chamber),  or  in  some  cases  from  other  listings. 
Each  country  on  the  Eastern  Planet  had  its  own  equivalent  lists  of  new  publi¬ 
cations.  We  paid  the  agents  in  francs  or  marks  or  pounds  or  dollars;  the  agents 
placed  the  orders  for  us  with  Mezhkniga  or  its  equivalents  in  Eastern  Europe; 
Mezhkniga  sent  the  books  to  the  agents;  and  the  agents  sent  the  books  to  our 
libraries.  Many  of  us  placed  ‘blanket  orders’  with  one  or  more  agents  based 
on  profiles  we  developed,  so  we  would  not  have  to  select  individual  titles.  This 
gave  us  more  time  to  spend  on  exchanges. 

Every  major  library  on  the  Western  Planet  maintained  exchange  relation¬ 
ships  with  libraries,  mostly  at  universities  and  research  institutes,  on  the  East- 
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ern  Planet.  These  were  mutually  beneficial,  of  course,  as  libraries  on  the  East¬ 
ern  Planet  had  very  limited  foreign  currency  allocations  and  relied  on  us  for 
much,  if  not  most,  of  their  foreign  acquisitions.  We  sent  them  our  own  univer¬ 
sities’  publications  and  subscriptions  to  Western  journals,  and  from  them  we 
received  much  of  the  old,  rare,  and  obscure  material  our  scholars  needed  for 
their  research. 

Exchange  was  a  fine  art.  We  cultivated  our  partners,  visiting  them  from  time 
to  time  and  massaging  the  exchange  agreements.  With  rare  exceptions  human 
traffic  was  one-way:  we  visited  them.  But  boxes  of  library  materials  flowed 
fairly  evenly  in  both  directions.  One  of  the  minor  miracles  of  the  last  century 
is  that  the  two  planets  were  able  to  receive  each  other’s  publications  even  when 
contact  of  other  kinds  was  extremely  limited  and  difficult. 

Of  course,  access  was  unequal:  Western  scholars  could  fall  upon  those  boxes 
as  soon  as  they  arrived,  tear  them  open  and  begin  using  the  books — I  have  seen 
such  feeding  frenzies  many  times! — whereas  in  the  East  the  boxes  were  opened 
and  sorted  by  people  entrusted  with  this  responsibility,  who  checked  lists  pro¬ 
vided  from  On  High  and  sent  much  of  the  contents  off  to  the  spetskhrany. 

On  the  Western  Planet,  researchers  had  access  to  amazingly  good  library 
resources  for  studying  the  East.  We  had  great  libraries  in  our  own  and  each 
other’s  countries,  and  we  were  especially  fortunate  to  have  on  our  planet  the 
magnificent  collection  in  Helsinki,  built  up  during  the  century  during  which 
Helsinki  University  Library  was  a  one  of  the  legal  depository  libraries  for  the 
Russian  empire,  thus  ensuring  that  a  copy  of  every  book  printed  in  the  empire 
would  be  sent  there. 

Thanks  to  IREX  and  parallel  organizations  in  other  Western  countries, 
our  researchers  could  also  travel  to  the  Eastern  Planet  and  use  libraries  and 
archives  there.  There  were  limits  on  what  we  were  permitted  to  see,  and  it 
certainly  wasn’t  always  easy  to  work  there,  but  generally  speaking  our  access 
was  splendid,  and  many  of  us  spent  six  months  or  a  year  in  a  city  in  the  East. 

Some  Western  researchers  worked  on  topics  that  were  forbidden,  and  some, 
for  various  reasons,  were  not  allowed  into  the  Soviet  Union,  so  Western  librar¬ 
ians  had  to  find  ways  to  help  them  accumulate  every  bit  of  printed  material 
that  might  be  relevant.  The  scholars  then  examined  this  material  under  their 
microscopes,  so  to  speak,  and  performed  complex  analyses,  and  they  came  up 
with  remarkably  accurate  findings,  often  acknowledged  by  people  on  the  East¬ 
ern  Planet,  speaking  privately,  to  be  more  accurate  than  their  own  efforts.  The 
example  of  these  researchers  is  a  powerful  argument  for  the  efficacy  of  open 
access  to  information.  (I  am  thinking  of  people  such  as  the  American  Murray 
Feshbach,  but  he  is  not  the  only  example,  of  course.) 

The  same  kind  of  access  was  not  possible  for  our  Eastern  counterparts,  who 
were  almost  never  allowed  to  come  to  us  and  could  not  use  Western  materials 
in  libraries  freely  either.  In  the  last  ten  years  I  have  heard  and  read  many  sad 
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stories  about  their  experiences.  One  touched  me  personally,  as  it  had  to  do 
with  Current  Anthropology ,  my  father’s  journal.  On  at  least  one  occasion,  an 
ethnologist  in  Leningrad,  a  subscriber  to  the  journal,  had  to  request  his  own 
copy  of  the  latest  issue  from  the  Library  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  where 
he  worked,  as  it  had  been  diverted  to  the  spetskhran  rather  than  being  sent 
to  him,  the  addressee.  In  his  very  routine  application  requesting  his  property, 
the  scholar  had  to  sign  a  form  acknowledging  that  ‘defective’  pages  had  been 
removed.2 3 4 

Long  before  The  Changes,  starting  in  the  1970s,  the  communities  of  Slavic 
librarians  in  Western  countries  had  begun  to  work  together,  first  within  their 
own  countries  and  then  internationally.  In  the  U.K.  there  was  the  Standing 
Conference  of  National  and  University  Libraries,  Slavonic  and  East  European 
Group;  I  have  already  mentioned  the  German  group.  In  France  there  was  a 
loosely-knit  group  of  Slavic  library  specialists. 

In  the  U.S.  we  had  two  groups  with  overlapping  membership  and  slightly 
different  focuses:  the  Slavic  and  East  European  Section  of  the  American  Li¬ 
brary  Association  and  the  Bibliography  and  Documentation  Committee  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Slavic  Studies.  For  a  decade 
(1984  to  1993)  we  also  had  a  group  known  as  the  BIRD  Committee  (Bibli¬ 
ography,  Information  Retrieval,  and  Documentation)  organized  by  the  Social 
Science  Research  Council  and  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies. 

Through  these  organizations  and  within  our  individual  institutions  we  li¬ 
brarians  worked  to  describe  our  collections  and  make  them  more  accessible 
to  our  users  through  resource-sharing  among  institutions,  union  catalogues, 
preservation  projects,  and  eventually  online  access.  We  compiled  and  pub¬ 
lished  The  American  Bibliography  of  Slavic  and  East  European  Studies 3  and  The 
European  Bibliography  of  Slavonic ,  Soviet  and  East  European  Studies 4  to  pro¬ 
vide  access  to  the  scholarly  production  of  the  Western  Planet.  We  admired 
the  splendid  bibliographies  and  other  tools  produced  on  the  Eastern  Planet, 
fruits  of  a  long  tradition  of  book  studies  on  the  highest  level;  we  collected 
these  works  avidly  and  used  them  constantly.  Through  relationships  with  our 
exchange  partners  we  tried  to  help  scholars  and  students  in  our  countries  to 
obtain  the  material  they  needed.  I  am  very  proud  of  my  university’s  Slavic  Ref¬ 
erence  Service,  begun  in  1976  and  still  going  strong,  now  serving  users  from 
the  former  Eastern  Planet  too. 

Starting  in  the  late  ’70s  these  national  groups  started  to  come  together  as 
an  international  community  of  Slavic  librarians,  our  venues  being  the  World 
Congresses. 

2  I  describe  this  incident  in  ‘CA  and  the  Soviet  Censorship:  An  Interrupted  Conversation  with 
My  Father’  (Current  Anthropology  37,  Supplement  (February  1996),  pp.  SI 29-30). 

3  http://www.library.uiuc.edu/absees 

4  http://dodge.upmf-grenoble.fr:8001 /fra/themes/bee. html 
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In  Garmisch  we  represented  the  Western  Planet  only,  but  in  Washington 
in  1985  and  at  our  Harrogate  pre-conference  in  Cambridge  in  1990  we  were 
joined  by  some  Eastern  colleagues.  By  1995  the  miracle  had  already  occurred, 
of  course,  and  we  were  together  as  one  community  in  Poland,  first  at  our 
pre-conference  in  Krakow  and  then  at  the  Warsaw  Congress.  Last  week  we 
had  a  wonderful  pre-conference  in  Tallinn,  where  we  continued  to  build  our 
community,  and  this  week,  here  in  Tampere,  the  work  goes  on. 

In  the  early  1990s,  thanks  to  support  from  IREX,  particularly  the  Library 
and  Archival  Program,  librarians  from  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
Europe  were  able  to  take  part  in  collection  assessment  projects,  seminars  on 
various  aspects  of  library  and  archival  work,  and  to  spend  time  in  American 
libraries.  The  Muskie  Fellowship  Program  of  the  U.S.  government  opened 
opportunities  for  young  librarians  from  the  former  Soviet  Union  to  be  trained 
at  schools  of  library  and  information  science  in  the  United  States.  Libraries 
in  the  U.S.  and  Europe  welcomed  librarians,  in  groups  or  as  individuals,  for 
short  or  extended  visits.  (My  own  Mortenson  Center  has  hosted  a  couple  of 
hundred  librarians  from  the  region  since  1990.5)  The  Deutsches  Bibliotheks- 
Institut  in  Berlin  and  the  Centre  Pompidou  in  Paris  ran  excellent  training 
programs  for  colleagues  from  the  East. 

In  1994  the  Soros  Foundation  initiated  a  library  programme  for  the  re¬ 
gion.  The  Network  Library  Program  began  to  work  with  the  Soros  Founda¬ 
tions  in  3 1  countries  throughout  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe 
(and  later  in  Haiti  as  well)  to  help  libraries  automate,  improve  and  preserve 
their  collections,  install  Internet  and  provide  access  to  electronic  journals,  and 
above  all  to  get  training  for  their  staff  members,  who  need  exposure  not  only 
to  modern  information  technologies,  but — perhaps  most  important  of  all — to 
the  service  mentality  that  was  so  lacking  in  the  Communist  system.  Emphasis 
now  is  primarily  on  continuing  education  for  librarians  and  on  helping  public 
libraries  to  become  information  centres  for  their  communities.6 

The  library  communities  of  the  former  Eastern  Planet  really  are  joining  the 
world  library  community.  For  example,  starting  in  1993,  thanks  to  the  efforts 
of  Katya  Genieva  and  colleagues,  librarians  from  ordinary  libraries  all  over  the 
former  Soviet  Union  began  attending  IFLA  conferences.  My  own  attendance 
dates  from  that  year  too,  so  although  I  cannot  speak  from  personal  experience, 
I  am  told  that  the  contrast  with  the  old  days  of  delegatsii  could  not  be  more 
striking. 

5  See  the  Mortenson  Center  website,  <www.library.uiuc.edu/Mortenson>.  The  Center  brings 
librarians  from  all  over  the  world  to  the  University  of  Illinois  Library.  To  date,  more  than  450 
librarians  from  75  countries  have  visited  the  Center. 

6  See  the  Open  Society  Institute  Network  Library  Program  website:  <www.osi.hu/nlp>  Note 
the  Soros  electronic  journals  project  (EIFL)  and  the  Pushkin  Project  (publishing  and  distributing 
high-quality  Russian-language  books). 
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Another  significant  fact  is  that  some  libraries  and  librarians  within  the  for¬ 
mer  East  have  now  had  enough  interplanetary  experience  to  be  of  great  help 
to  their  own  colleagues  in  other  parts  of  the  region.  Librarians  from  Slovenia, 
the  Czech  Republic,  Lithuania,  and  Russia,  to  mention  only  some  examples, 
are  traveling  to  Azerbaijan,  Uzbekistan,  and  Mongolia  to  share  their  expertise. 
They  are,  in  most  cases,  much  more  helpful  than  specialists  from  the  West¬ 
ern  Planet,  as  they  can  not  only  communicate  in  a  common  language,  usually 
Russian,  but  also  have  a  shared  history  and  experience  of  life  and  librarianship 
in  the  Communist  world. 

Ironically,  the  last  decade  has  been  characterized  by  shrinking  resources 
for  libraries  in  the  West.  Just  when  the  planets  collided,  as  we  were  poised  to 
undertake  bold  new  projects  with  our  Eastern  colleagues,  to  come  up  with  new 
ways  to  replace  the  old  acquisitions  systems  that  had  served  us  well  before  but 
did  not  survive  The  Change,  to  preserve  our  rare  and  unique  collections,  to 
reap  the  fruits  of  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  we  were  foiled  by  our  own  economic 
conditions. 

The  problem  is  more  than  an  economic  one,  of  course;  Slavic  and  East 
European  studies  as  a  whole  has  suffered  from  a  changed  perception  by  our 
governments,  media,  and  the  general  populations  of  our  countries  of  our  im¬ 
portance,  our  very  need  to  exist. 

These  are  enormous  and  complex  issues,  and  I  am  certainly  not  going  to 
take  them  on  now.  I  do  want  to  say,  though,  that  technology  is  helping  librari¬ 
ans  and  scholars  to  cope  with  the  situation.  Individual  libraries  do  not  have  to 
own  everything  if  they  can  have  access  to  scholarly  materials  held  somewhere. 
Libraries  and  their  users  all  over  the  world  are  benefiting  from  new  technol¬ 
ogy,  and  as  an  incurable  optimist  I  want  to  believe  that  librarians  will  be  able 
to  help  scholars  find  what  they  need  more  quickly  and  effectively  than  ever 
before. 

So  here  we  are,  librarians  and  scholars  from  East  and  West,  no  longer  on 
two  separate  planets,  but  inhabiting  one  world.  I  know  we  have  not  achieved 
perfection,  and  never  will — I  am  no  utopian!  But  I  do  find  our  situation  vastly 
improved,  and  I  rejoice  in  it. 

Before  closing,  I  want  to  say  how  eager  I  am  to  hear  from  colleagues  in 
the  audience  from  what  I  have  been  calling  the  Eastern  Planet.  It  would  be 
wonderful  if  some  of  you  would  reconstruct  my  story,  but  from  your  vantage 
point.  How  did  you  view  my  planet?  Does  my  image  of  two  planets  have  any 
resonance  for  you,  or  is  this  purely  my  perception?  I  am  sure  our  stories  would 
have  significant  differences,  but  I  hope  there  might  be  some  similarities  too. 

Thank  you,  and  I  wish  you  all  a  happy  and  fruitful  Congress! 


‘A  National  Library  for  the  Poles  in  Exile’: 

The  Development  of  the  Polish  Collections  of  the 
British  Museum  Library  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 

Janet  Zmroczek  * 

In  1953,  the  London  Polish  emigre  journal  Wiadomosci  published  a  special 
issue  celebrating  the  bicentenary  of  the  British  Museum.1  After  the  Second 
World  War,  the  Museum  had  become  a  haven  for  Polish  writers  and  academics 
in  exile  who  were  astonished  by  the  wealth  of  Polish  material  they  found  there, 
which  allowed  many  to  continue  their  research,  far  from  home.  Wiktor  Wein- 
traub  (1908-1988),  the  literary  historian,  summed  up  the  feelings  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  when  he  said  that  he  felt  that  he  had  found  in  the  British  Museum  ‘a 
National  Library  for  the  Poles  in  exile’.2 3  How  did  the  British  Museum  man¬ 
age  to  acquire  so  rich  a  collection?  Research  has  previously  been  carried  out 
into  the  acquisition  of  some  specific  items  and  parts  of  the  collections,  but  this 
article  is  the  first  attempt  to  present  a  systematic  survey  of  the  development 
of  the  British  Museum  Library  Polish  collections  in  the  nineteenth  century.  It 
seeks  to  establish  the  context  in  which  the  Polish  collection  developed,  with 
reference  to  the  development  of  Polish  studies,  the  Polish  emigre  community 
in  nineteenth-century  Britain  and  interest  in  Polish  affairs  amongst  the  popu¬ 
lation  at  large.  It  examines  the  role  played  by  readers,  staff  and  booksellers  in 
the  process  of  collection  building. 

The  Development  of  Slavonic  Studies  in  Britain 
and  Interest  in  Poland 

In  1861,  Thomas  Watts  (1811-1869),  then  Superintendent  of  the  Reading 
Room,  wrote: 

The  object  which  has  been  kept  in  view  during  the  last  three-and-twenty 
years  has  been  to  bring  together  from  all  quarters  the  useful,  the  elegant 
and  the  curious  literature  of  every  language;  to  unite  with  the  best  English 
library  in  England  or  the  world,  the  best  Russian  library  out  of  Russia,  the 
best  German  library  out  of  Germany,  the  best  Spanish  out  of  Spain,  and 
so  for  every  language  from  Italian  to  Icelandic,  from  Polish  to  Portuguese. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  British  Library  Archivist  John  Hopson,  to  Gary 
Thorn  of  the  British  Museum  Archives,  to  Christine  Thomas  for  her  assistance  and  advice,  and 

r 

my  special  gratitude  to  Dr  Hanna  Swiderska,  both  for  all  her  work  on  the  history  of  the  Polish 
collections  and  for  her  tutelage  and  encouragement  during  my  early  years  at  the  British  Library. 

1  Wiadomosci,  1953,  no.  403/404. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  10. 

3  Parliamentary  Papers ,  vol.  xxxix,  p.  215. 
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But  did  anyone  read  the  Polish  material?  Was  the  collection  being  built  in  a 
vacuum,  a  fulfilment  of  the  nineteenth  century  urge  to  collect  for  collecting’s 
sake? 

Polish  studies,  and  indeed  Slavonic  studies  in  general,  certainly  did  not  take 
off  in  Britain  in  any  organised  way  until  the  mid-nineteenth  century,  as  de¬ 
scribed  by  Gerald  Stone  in  his  useful  survey.4  Stone  points  out  that  the  be¬ 
quest  to  the  University  of  Oxford  of  £1000  by  William  Strangways,  fourth 
Earl  of  Ilchester,  to  encourage  the  study  of  Slavonic  languages,  literature  and 
history,  initially  referred  to  Polish  and  did  not  mention  Russian.  In  the  event, 
the  specific  reference  to  Polish  was  omitted,  probably  due  in  part  to  the  lob¬ 
bying  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  Lord  Strangford  (1826-1869),  a  Russophile 
amateur  philologist,  who  complained  that  Polish  was  ‘full  of  birdlike  twitter¬ 
ings’5  (!)  and  the  first  and  only  course  of  Ilchester  lectures  on  a  Polish  subject 
was  not  given  until  1923. 

Although  Polish  studies  were  in  no  way  thriving  in  British  universities,  this 
was  not  to  say  that  there  were  few  potential  readers  of  Polish  material  in  the 
British  Museum,  for  London  already  had  an  established  Polish  emigre  com¬ 
munity  by  the  mid-nineteenth  century.  Following  the  Third  Partition  in  1795 
Poland  ceased  to  exist  as  a  sovereign  state,  her  lands  divided  between  Rus¬ 
sia,  Prussia  and  Austria.  The  unsuccessful  uprising  in  Warsaw  against  Russian 
rule  in  November  1830  and  further  insurrections  in  1831  led  to  the  emigration 
of  about  80006  educated  Poles,  known  as  the  Great  Emigration.  About  3500 
settled  in  France,  which  soon  became  the  epicentre  of  Polish  emigre  politics 
and  culture,  but  around  700  Poles  found  their  way  to  Britain.  In  the  period 
1831-1857,  there  were  estimated  to  be  about  2700  Poles  in  Great  Britain  of 
whom  about  1000  became  permanent  residents.7  Most  were  political  exiles, 
but  later,  economic  migrants  predominated.8  Until  the  1860s,  the  emigres  en¬ 
joyed  support  from  many  quarters.  Establishment  figures  supported  them  via 
the  Literary  Association  of  the  Friends  of  Poland,  founded  in  1 832  by  the  poet 
Thomas  Campbell  (1777-1 844). 9  In  1834  a  prominent  member,  Lord  Dud- 


4  Gerald  Stone,  ‘The  History  of  Slavonic  Studies  in  Great  Britain  (until  the  Second  World 
War)’,  Beitrdge  zur  Geschichte  der  Slawistik  in  nichtslawischen  Landern  (Vienna,  1985),  pp.  361-98. 

5  Pall  Mall  Gazette ,  24  May  1866,  cited  in  Stone  (note  4),  p.  378. 

6  Stanislaw  Kalembka,  Wielka  emigracja  (Warsaw,  1971),  p.  58. 

7  Tadeusz  Radzik,  ‘Dzialalnosc  oswiatowa  emigracji  polskiej  w  Wielkiej  Brytanii  w  latach 
1852-1939’,  Przeglqd  history czno-oswiatowy,  rok  XXVII /I  (103),  1984  (styczen-marzec),  pp. 
163-82. 

8  The  census  of  1871  recorded  4229  Poles  living  in  London,  many  of  whom  were  Jewish 
economic  migrants  employed  in  the  East  End  of  London. 

9  Later  English  supporters  included  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Gladstone.  Promi¬ 
nent  Polish  supporters  of  the  Association  included  Prince  Adam  Jerzy  Czartoryski  and  his  son 
Wladyslaw,  Krystyn  Lach-Szyrma  and  his  son  Wladyslaw  Somerville  Lach-Szyrma  and  Count 
Krasinski. 
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ley  Coutts  Stuart  (1803-1 854), 10  secured  from  Parliament  an  annual  grant 
of  around  £10,000  as  a  relief  fund  for  Polish  refugees  to  be  administered  by 
the  Association.  Some  radical  Poles  complained  that  they  were  discriminated 
against  and  deprived  of  funds  by  their  political  adversaries.  The  Polish  radi¬ 
cals  were  not  short  of  moral  support  from  English  radical  working-class  cir¬ 
cles  though  financial  support  was  harder  to  come  by.  Important  figures  in  the 
forging  of  links  between  Polish  and  English  radicals  include  Major  Bartlomiej 
Beniowski  (ca.  1800-1867),  Secretary  of  the  East  London  Democratic  As¬ 
sociation,  who  is  believed  to  have  acted  as  military  adviser  to  the  leaders  of 
the  failed  Newport  Uprising  in  1839 11  and  who  wrote  numerous  articles  on 
Poland  and  on  military  tactics  for  Julian  Harney’s  London  Democrat f 2  and 
Stanislaw  Worcell  (1799-1857),  a  leader  of  the  Polish  Democratic  Society, 
who  fostered  links  with  the  moral  force  Chartists  and  their  middle-class  allies. 
Joint  meetings  with  English  radicals  were  arranged  on  the  anniversaries  of  im¬ 
portant  Polish  political  and  historical  events.13  However,  after  the  failure  of 
the  1863  insurrection,  support  for  Poland  amongst  the  English  began  to  tail 
off. 


Readers  of  Polish  Material  at  the  British  Museum 

Though  many  Englishmen  were  willing  to  support  the  Polish  cause,  it  is  likely 
that  few  of  them  could  read  Polish.  How  many  of  the  exiles  themselves  made 
use  of  the  growing  Polish  collections  of  the  British  Museum  Library?  A  prelim¬ 
inary  sample  search  through  records  of  admissions  to  the  Reading  Room  for 
the  periods  1820-1826,  1827-1835,  1851-1856  and  1870-1879  shows  that 
there  was  a  steady  stream  of  Polish  readers,  including  many  famous  names. 
In  the  earliest  period  1820-1826,  there  were  only  eight  names  that  appear 
to  be  Polish,  but  these  include  some  highly  significant  ones,  such  as  Karol 
Sienkiewicz  (1793-1860)  and  Krystyn  Lach-Szyrma  (1790-1866),  who  will 
be  mentioned  later.  In  the  remaining  periods,  the  number  of  Polish  readers 
was  quite  steady:  37  in  1827-1835;  33  in  1851-1856;  41  in  1870-1879.  The 
registers  for  the  first  three  periods  examined  gave  the  names  of  the  writers 
of  letters  of  recommendation,  which  were  required  for  applicants  for  read¬ 
ers’  tickets.  In  about  70%  of  cases  recommendations  for  Polish  readers  came 
from  officials  of  the  Literary  Association  of  the  Friends  of  Poland:  Kenneth 
F.  H.  Mackenzie,  Karol  Szulczewski  and  Jan  Terlecki.  New  Polish  readers  of- 

10  For  more  information,  see  Krzysztof  Marchlewicz,  Polonofil  doskonaty:  propolska  dzialalnosc 
charatatywna  i  polityczna  lorda  Dudley  a  Couttsa  Stuarta  (1803-1854)  (Poznan,  2001). 

11  David  J.  V.  Jones,  The  Last  Uprising:  the  Newport  Insurrection  of  1839  (Oxford,  1985),  pp. 
201-02. 

12  See  issues  of  the  London  Democrat  for  April  1839. 

13  For  more  information  see  Peter  Brock,  ‘Polish  Democrats  and  English  Radicals  1832-1862’, 
Journal  of  Modern  History ,  vol.  25  (1953),  no.  2,  pp.  139-56. 
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ten  came  in  twos  or  threes  to  register  together  on  the  same  day  for  their  tickets: 
a  rather  poignant  picture  perhaps,  of  dispossessed  exiles,  often  in  a  parlous  fi¬ 
nancial  state,  anxious  to  continue  their  intellectual  pursuits,  arriving  together 
for  moral  support.  The  registers  also  contain  the  applicants’  addresses,  which 
indicate  a  grouping  of  the  Polish  community  in  the  area  between  the  Euston 
Road  and  the  British  Museum  and  also,  to  some  extent,  in  Covent  Garden. 
Unfortunately,  the  letters  of  recommendation  have  not  been  preserved,  nor 
have  records  of  what  material  readers  ordered.  Of  course  Polish  readers  did 
not  necessarily  read  primarily  Polish  material — educated  Poles  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  were  well-versed  in  other  languages  such  as  French,  German 
and  Russian.  But  far  from  home  and  with  limited  access  to  reading  matter  in 
their  own  language,  it  seems  likely  that  they  would  have  devoured  with  enthu¬ 
siasm  any  available  Polish  material.  The  behaviour  of  Polish  readers  was  not 
always  decorous:  troublemakers  included  a  certain  Pulaski,  who  begged  from 
other  readers,14  and  the  infamous  Stefan  Poles  (1841-1875,  real  name:  Rafal 
Tugendhold).15 

What  Polish  material  might  the  readers  have  found  in  the  Library  during 
each  of  the  sample  periods  listed  above? 

Polish  Readers  and  the  Polish  Collections,  1820-1837 

In  1820  Prince  Adam  Jerzy  Czartoryski  (1770-1861),  a  member  of  one  of 
Poland’s  most  distinguished  families  with  anglophile  sympathies,  sent  his  li¬ 
brarian  Karol  Sienkiewicz  to  Britain,  with  a  view  to  enlarging  his  father’s 
library  along  the  lines  of  the  British  Museum,  which  he  had  visited  in  the 
early  1790s.  Sienkiewicz  was  to  acquire  more  Polonica  and  to  make  copies 
of  manuscripts  relating  to  Poland.  At  the  time  of  Sienkiewicz’s  first  visits  in 
the  early  1820s,  the  Museum  was  in  Montagu  House  on  the  present  British 
Museum  site,  already  in  a  serious  state  of  dilapidation  and  exceedingly  short 
of  space  for  the  growing  collections.  A  number  of  different  rooms  served  as 
reading  rooms  during  this  period,  accommodating  on  average  about  10-30 
readers  a  day.16  In  his  diary,  Sienkiewicz  describes  in  some  detail  his  first  visit 
to  the  Library  on  14  July  1820  and  the  procedures  for  ordering  manuscripts 
and  books: 

The  room  was  not  very  large,  containing  some  three  large  and  four  small 
tables.  There  were  around  20  people  . . .  The  tables  were  covered  with 
cloths  and  provided  with  bookrests,  pens  and  ink.  In  Paris,  the  tables  are 
bare  without  pens  and  bookrests  and  not  everyone  is  allowed  to  use  the 
catalogues,  while  the  attendants  do  not  always  search  diligently  enough  for 

14  P.  R.  Harris,  A  History  of  the  British  Museum  Library,  1753-1973  (London,  1998),  p.  157. 

15  Real  name  and  date  from  unpublished  data  held  by  the  compilers  of  the  Polski  Slownik 
Biograficzny .  See  also  below,  note  63. 

16  Harris  (note  14),  p.  54. 
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what  is  wanted  . . .  While  on  the  one  hand  access  to  the  library  is  restricted, 
on  the  other,  the  freedom  of  readers  is  greater.  The  opening  hours  of  1 0-4 
are  adequate  . . .  The  catalogue  in  folio  was  published  in  1819  by  royal 

1  7 

order  and  at  Parliament’s  request . . .  Nowhere  have  I  seen  a  better  one. 

Krystyn  Lach-Szyrma,  Czartoryski’s  nephew  and  tutor,  also  paid  a  lengthy 
visit  to  England  and  Scotland  which  resulted  in  the  first  detailed  account  of 
these  countries  to  be  published  in  Poland  in  1829. 18  He  devotes  a  whole  chap¬ 
ter  to  the  British  Museum. 

The  Library  takes  up  a  significant  part  of  the  building.  The  public  doesn’t 
have  access  to  it  and  rightly  so — there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  from  looking 
at  the  exteriors  of  books.  There  is  a  reading  room  where  everyone  is  given 
their  book — to  order  them  you  simply  write  the  title  on  a  card  along  with 
your  signature.  But  not  everyone  has  access  to  the  Reading  Room  either. 

One  must  have  a  recommendation  from  a  British  resident  . . .  There  were 
not  as  many  readers  as  in  the  Royal  Library  in  Paris:  the  English  avoid 
public  places  when  engaged  in  intellectual  work.19 

He  also  commented  on  the  wealth  of  manuscript  letters  from  the  Elizabethan 
period  relating  to  Poland.20 

The  third  important  Polish  visitor  to  the  British  Museum  Library  at  the 
behest  of  Czartoryski  was  the  distinguished  writer  Julian  Ursyn  Niemcewicz 
(1758-1841).  By  the  time  of  the  first  visit  recorded  on  20  September  1 83 1 21 
(he  had  previously  been  at  the  Museum  in  1 802)  much  would  have  changed 
since  the  visits  of  Lach-Szyrma  and  Sienkiewicz.  By  far  the  greatest  of  these 
changes  was  the  addition  to  the  collections  in  1823  of  the  King’s  Library, 
which  he  describes  thus: 

I  went  to  the  gallery  in  which  George  Ill’s  library  is  housed,  compris¬ 
ing  80,000  volumes  presented  to  the  nation  by  the  last  King;  a  gallery  of 
very  beautiful  proportions  has  been  built  especially  for  it.  The  columns  are 
made  of  Scottish  granite  and  cost  1 000  pounds  sterling  each  and  the  room 
is  full  of  people  reading  and  making  notes.  In  the  Manuscripts  gallery  I 
asked  for  manuscripts  relating  to  Poland  and  I  was  shown  a  huge  volume, 
grimy  at  the  corners.  I  rapaciously  opened  it,  revealing  letters  from  1300 
concerned  mainly  with  the  Teutonic  Knights  and  then  correspondence  be- 
tween  our  royalty  and  English  royalty  . . . 

He  returned  some  three  months  later,  on  15  December  1831,  when  he 

17  Karol  Sienkiewicz,  Dziennik  podrozy  po  Anglii,  1820-1821  (Wroclaw,  1953),  pp.  26-27. 

18  Krystyn  Lach-Szyrma,  Anglia  i  Szkocja:  przypomnienia  z  podrozy  1820-1824  (Warsaw,  1828- 
29). 

19  Ibid.,  t.  3,  p.  80. 

20  Ibid.,  t.  3,  p.  93. 

21  Julian  Ursyn  Niemcewicz,  Dziennik  pobytu  za  granicq  od  21lipca  1831r.  do  maja  1841r  (Poz¬ 
nan,  1876-77),  t.  1,  p.  64. 

22  Ibid.,  t.  1,  p.  64. 
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noted  in  his  diary:  ‘I  looked  through,  in  so  far  as  time  allowed,  books  and 
manuscripts  relating  to  Poland,  noting  down  their  titles.23  Later,  if  I  come 
here  for  pleasure,  I  can  make  something  more  of  them.’24 

Polish  Material  in  the  Collections  before  1850 

Up  to  now,  no  systematic  study  has  been  undertaken  to  establish  what  Pol¬ 
ish  material  came  into  the  British  Museum  with  the  foundation  collections.25 
The  earliest  printed  catalogue,  published  in  17  87, 26  contains  early  works  in 
Latin  by  Polish  authors  published  both  in  Poland  and  in  Western  Europe, 
including  Copernicus,  Marcin  Kromer  and  Andrzej  Frycz  Modrzewski.  Also 

r 

in  this  catalogue  is  a  book  described  by  Swiderska  as  the  first  known  Polish- 
language  book  to  come  into  the  collections:  Maciej  Rybinski’s  translation  of 
the  Psalms  published  in  Gdansk  in  1632.  Over  twenty  invaluable  items  of 
Polonica  have  been  identified  in  the  King’s  Library  (the  former  library  of  King 
George  III),  including:  Jozef  Andrzej  Zahiski’s  (1702-1774)  own  copy  of  the 
Radziwill  Bible  (1563)  with  his  autograph  inscription;  the  Volumina  Legum , 
a  complete  set  of  Polish  laws  from  1347-1737  published  in  6  volumes  from 
1732  to  1738,  destroyed  during  bombing  in  the  Second  World  War;  Dhigosz’s 
Historia  Polonica  published  171 1-1712  in  Leipzig,  Copernicus’s  De  revolution- 
ibus  (1543),  and  Hevelius’  Machina  coelestis  (1673-1679). 

However,  all  these  works  came  into  the  Library  by  chance.  What  is  signifi¬ 
cant  about  the  development  of  the  collections  from  the  1830s  onwards  is  the 
establishment  of  systematic  acquisition  of  both  antiquarian  and  current  Pol¬ 
ish  material.  For  the  beginnings  of  this  new  phase  in  the  history  of  the  Polish 
collections,  we  must  thank  Prince  Adam  Jerzy  Czartoryski  who,  finding  him¬ 
self  in  exile  in  London,  decided  to  combine  his  interests  as  a  bibliophile  with 

r 

his  mission  to  promote  the  cause  of  Poland.  Hanna  Swiderska  has  charted  his 
project  via  the  diary  of  Niemcewicz  who  was  to  act  as  his  agent,  and  the  British 
Museum  archives.27  On  1  March  1832  Niemcewicz  noted  in  his  diary: 

This  morning  I  went  to  the  British  Museum  to  talk  with  the  Director  Mr 
Ellis  about  the  books  on  Polish  history  which  Prince  A.  C.  is  giving  to  the 


23  To  date,  Niemcewicz’s  list,  which  could  prove  an  invaluable  tool  in  the  task  of  trying  to 
establish  how  much  Polish  material  came  into  the  Library  with  the  great  foundation  collections, 
has  not  been  traced. 

24  Niemcewicz  (note  21),  t.  1,  p.  134. 

25  For  a  succinct  description  of  the  foundation  collections  see  the  entry  for  the  British  Library 
in  Directory  of  Rare  Books  and  Special  Collections  in  the  UK  and  Republic  of  Ireland,  2nd  ed.,  edited  by 
B.  C.  Bloomfield  (London,  1997),  pp.  132-41.  For  more  general  histories  of  the  development  of 
the  collections,  see  Edward  J.  Miller,  That  Noble  Cabinet:  A  History  of  the  British  Museum  (London, 
1973);  Harris  (note  14). 

26  Librorum  impressorum  qui  in  museo  Britannico  adservantur  catalogus  (London,  1787),  2  vols. 

27  Hanna  Swiderska,  ‘Prince  Czartoryski  and  the  British  Museum’,  British  Museum  Quarterly, 
vol.  XXVIII,  no.  1/2,  (Summer  1964),  pp.  8-12. 
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Museum  with  the  wish  that  they  be  placed  together  and  added  to  other 
books  on  Poland  in  this  Library,  where  they  are  to  be  used  by  both  Poles 
and  British  interested  in  Polish  affairs.  Mr  Ellis  promised  to  submit  the 
matter  to  the  Trustees  at  their  next  meeting  and  said  he  had  no  doubt  as 
to  their  consent.  A  list  of  these  books  will  be  published  in  the  catalogue  of 
donations  received  by  the  Museum.28 

Niemcewicz  delivered  the  books  on  16  March  1832  and  they  appeared  in 
the  List  of  additions  made  to  the  collections  of  the  British  Museum  in  the  year  1 832 
published  in  1834.  The  list  does  not  appear  separately,  but  the  Czartoryski 
books  are  marked  with  a  dagger  in  the  margin.29  The  eighty  books  listed  were 

r 

categorised  by  Swiderska  in  three  groups:  Polish  affairs  from  the  1770s  to  the 
1810s,  including  the  constitution  of  the  Third  of  May  1791  ;30  Polish  classics 
including  valuable  early  editions  of  the  collected  works  of  Adam  Naruszewicz 
(1733-1796),  Ignacy  Krasicki  (1735-1901),  Julian  Ursyn  Niemcewicz  and 
Adam  Mickiewicz  (1798-1855),  and  31  books  on  miscellaneous,  mainly  Pol¬ 
ish,  subjects.  Unlike  the  fate  of  so  many  collections,  which  entered  the  British 
Museum  Library  only  to  be  dispersed  amongst  the  general  collections  and 
sometimes  sold  off  as  duplicates,  Czartoryski’s  desire  that  his  books  should  be 
kept  together  was  honoured  and  the  great  majority  are  still  to  be  found  at  their 
original  pressmarks  899-90.  It  was  some  time,  however,  before  his  other  wish 
was  met.  In  1846,  Antonio  Panizzi  (1797-1879),  the  Keeper  of  Printed  Books 
stated:  ‘the  foundation  for  a  good  Polish  collection  was  laid  by  the  present  of 
Prince  Czartoryski,  but  little  has  been  done  to  add  to  this  gift,  notwithstanding 
the  express  wish  of  the  donor.’31 

Polish  Collections  in  the  1850s 

The  next  sample  of  Polish  readers,  taken  from  the  admissions  registers 
for  1851-1856,  included  such  figures  as  Walerian  Kalinka  (1826-1886), 
the  politician  and  historian,  Prince  Marceli  Lubomirski  (1810-1865),  emi¬ 
gre  politician  and  activist,  and  the  statesman  Prince  Wladyslaw  Czartoryski 
( 1 828-1894) .  The  Polish  collections  which  they  would  have  found  had  already 
grown  immeasurably,  thanks  to  the  coming  together  in  the  late  1 830s  and  early 
1840s  of  three  characters  who  would  have  a  profound  influence  on  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  foreign-language  collections  in  general,  and  of  the  Slavonic 
collections  in  particular:  Antonio  Panizzi,  an  Italian  political  exile,  appointed 

28  Niemcewicz  (note  21),  t.  1,  p.  192. 

29  The  author  is  preparing  for  publication  a  full  separate  list  of  the  Czartoryski  donation. 

30  Swiderska  noted  that  29  of  the  books  bore  the  inscription  ‘LV’  which  she  took  at  the  time  to 
be  personal  initials  of  an  unidentified  collector.  In  some  of  her  later  manuscript  notes  it  has  been 
discovered  that  LV  was  the  acronym  for  Liceum  Warszawski,  though  it  is  yet  to  be  established  by 
which  method  these  books  found  their  way  to  London. 

31  ‘On  the  Collection  of  Printed  Books  at  the  British  Museum’,  House  of  Lords  Sessional  Papers, 
no.  115,  1846,  p.  26. 
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Keeper  of  Printed  Books  in  1837,  Thomas  Watts,  who  entered  paid  employ¬ 
ment  at  the  Museum  as  an  assistant  in  the  Department  of  Printed  Books  in 
1838,  and  Adolphus  Asher  (1800-1853),  a  Berlin-based  bookseller  with  of¬ 
fices  and  agents  in  all  major  European  cities. 

In  1835  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  met  to  examine 
the  condition  and  affairs  of  the  British  Museum.32  It  is  significant  for  the 
development  of  the  Polish  collections  for  two  reasons.  First,  it  highlighted  the 
need  for  a  policy  on  foreign-language  acquisitions.  Second,  it  showed  Panizzi 
to  sympathise  with  the  Polish  cause,  which  may  have  influenced  his  attitude 
to  collecting  Polish  materials.  Some  foreign  library  directors  had  been  invited 
to  give  evidence  about  their  collections,  in  order  that  they  might  be  compared 
with  those  of  the  British  Museum.  Aleksei  Nikolaevich  Olenin  (1763-1843), 
Director  of  the  Russian  Imperial  Library  spoke  of  the  Zahiski  Library  which 
had  been  seized  and  transported  to  St  Petersburg  in  1796.  Panizzi’s  reply  was 
uncompromising: 

That  Library  is  a  monument  of  the  rapacity  of  the  most  odious  government 
that  can  exist.  It  was  originally  the  library  Zahiski  and  the  Russian  govern¬ 
ment  tells  the  story  unblushingly  that  they  went  and  carried  it  off  from 

Warsaw  in  1795  ...  they  spoiled  the  books  and  lost  many _ Lately,  they 

robbed  the  Poles  of  their  libraries  again;  all  the  patriots  who  took  any  share 
of  the  revolution  [of  1830-1831]  were  robbed  of  their  libraries  which  were 
carried  to  Petersburg.  This  is  what  is  called  in  Russia  protecting  learning. 

They  stole  those  libraries  and  put  them  together,  but  they  never  made  a 
catalogue  . . .  the  Committee  have  been  told  that  it  is  highly  creditable  to 
Russia  to  have  formed  so  immense  a  collection  within  so  small  a  time; 
would  you  desire  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum  to  imitate  that  exam¬ 
ple.  I  think  we  have  reason  rather  to  be  proud  of  our  poverty.33 

Watts,  whose  influential  role  in  the  development  of  the  Slavonic  collections  has 
been  admirably  described  elsewhere,34  was  also  well  disposed  towards  Polish. 
A  contemporary  observed:  ‘the  reading  of  Chinese  literature  was  the  labour  of 
his  hours  of  private  study,  and  the  reading  of  Polish  literature  was  the  recre¬ 
ation  of  his  hours  of  leisure.’35 

Asher  became  the  main  supplier  of  Slavonic  books  to  the  British  Museum 
in  1841,  developing  a  personal  friendship  with  Panizzi36  and  an  admiration  for 

32  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  the  British  Museum  . . .  1836. 

33  Ibid.,  p.  389. 

34  Christine  Thomas  and  Bob  Henderson,  ‘Watts,  Panizzi  and  Asher:  the  Development  of  the 
Russian  Collections,  1837-69’,  British  Library  Journal,  vol.  23,  no.  2  (Autumn  1977),  p.  159. 

35  Edward  Edwards,  Lives  of  the  Founders  of  the  British  Museum  . . .  1 850-1 870  (London,  1870), 
p.  561. 

36  For  a  detailed  study  of  their,  relationship,  both  private  and  professional,  see  David  Paisey, 
‘Adolphus  Asher  (1800-1853):  Bookseller,  Anglophile,  and  Friend  to  Panizzi’,  British  Library 
Journal,  vol.  23,  no.  2  (Autumn  1977),  pp.  31-153. 
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his  able  assistant  Watts.  The  climate  for  the  development  of  what  was  to  prove 
so  fruitful  a  co-operation  between  Asher  and  the  British  Museum  was  brought 
about  by  Panizzi’s  unstinting  efforts  to  improve  acquisitions  budgets  to  a  level 
befitting  a  national  library.  In  the  early  1 840s,  the  overall  purchase  grant  was 
around  £4000  per  annum.37  In  1846,  a  Parliamentary  Commission  was  held 
and  Panizzi,  with  the  assistance  of  Watts,  set  to  providing  further  evidence  of 
the  deficiencies  of  the  collections  of  printed  books.38  Fairly  extensive  mention 
was  made  of  the  Polish  collections  within  the  general  survey.  Under  history 
and  topography  it  stated: 

Many  of  the  ancient  Latin  historical  and  topographical  works  on  Poland 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Museum.  Some  of  the  best  of  those  in  the  Polish 
language,  which  were  published  during  the  eighteenth  century,  are  among 
the  books  donated  by  Prince  Czartoryski,  to  which  a  few  have  been  lately 
added  by  purchase.  The  political  convulsions  and  the  foreign  invasions 
which  have  distracted  that  country  during  the  last  hundred  years,  have 
produced  a  large  number  of  important  works,  but  the  majority  of  these  are 

39 

wanting. 

Of  literary  history  the  following  was  reported: 

In  Wiszniewski’s  History  of  Polish  literature  a  list  of  authorities  is  given;  out 
of  28  in  Latin  only,  to  which  the  inquiry  has  been  limited,  the  Museum 
contains  7  and  wants  21.  This  proportion  of  one  in  four  is  much  more 
favourable  than  it  would  have  been  if  writers  in  Polish  and  modern  works 
had  been  included  . . .  .40 

The  works  of  Casimir  Brodzinski,  of  Karpinski,  of  Kozmian  are  reck¬ 
oned  of  considerable  importance  and  merit,  but  none  of  them  are  in  the 
library.  Of  those  of  Mickiewicz,  whose  reputation,  already  very  good  in 
France  and  Germany,  begins  to  extend  to  England  the  Museum  possesses 
but  an  imperfect  collection.41 

And  finally  Panizzi,  writing  about  periodicals,  stated:  ‘one  in  Polish  has  been 
ordered,  but  this  can  only  be  considered  a  beginning.  In  Poland,  36  journals 
and  magazines  were  published  at  that  time  [ca.  1840].’  42  Panizzi  and  Watts’s 
painstaking  work  in  preparing  this  evidence  had  the  desired  result:  for  the  year 
1846/47  Parliament  acceded  to  the  Trustees  request  for  an  annual  acquisi¬ 
tions  grant  of  £10, 000. 43  Indeed  Asher  appears  to  have  been  virtually  the  sole 
supplier  of  material  in  Polish  from  the  1840s  to  the  1870s.  Scant  evidence  of 

37  Thomas  and  Henderson  (note  34),  p.  160. 

38  It  should  be  noted  that  this  description  refers  to  the  collections  as  they  stood  in  1 842,  with 
printed  notes  of  additions  in  1843-44. 

39  On  the  Collection  . . .  (note  31),  p.  20. 

40  Ibid.,  p.  22. 

41  Ibid.,  p.  26. 

42  Ibid.,  p.  30. 

43  Thomas  and  Henderson  (note  34),  p.  162. 
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Polish  material  being  bought  from  other  suppliers  has  so  far  come  to  light, 
though,  for  example,  works  by  Adam  Mickiewicz  in  French  were  bought  from 
one  of  the  library’s  main  French  suppliers  Barthes  and  Lowell.44  Occasionally 
material  in  Polish  published  in  other  countries  would  be  purchased  from  the 
usual  supplier  for  that  country:  Karolina  Nakwaska’s  (1795-1875)  Do  matek 

r 

polskich  and  Klementyna  Hoffmanowa’s  (1798-1845)  Swi$te  niewiasty ,  both 
published  in  Leipzig  in  1 843,  were  purchased  from  Williams  and  Norgate,45 
regular  suppliers  of  German  material  at  that  time.  Polish  material  also  found 
its  way  into  the  Museum  collections  via  more  general  sales.  For  example,  an 
entry  in  the  register  of  accessions  for  1 1  November  1 844  shows  nine  Polish 
Bibles  purchased  as  part  of  the  huge  sale  of  Bibles  belonging  to  the  Duke  of 
Sussex.46 

Attempts  to  establish  the  selection  practices  of  Watts  and  his  successors  for 
Polish  material  have  as  yet  found  little  concrete  evidence:  inspection  of  the 
standard  Polish  bibliographical  sources  of  the  time  has  yielded  no  marked-up 
copies,  though  reference  to  orders  from  bibliographies  and  journals  appear 
from  time  to  time  in  the  correspondence.47  One  of  Asher’s  strengths  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  quality  of  his  lists  of  offers,  which  resulted  from  his  situation 
at  the  centre  of  European  book  collectors’  circles.  His  correspondence  with 
Panizzi  frequently  refers  to  his  relations  with  Thomas  Grenville  (1755-1846), 
future  benefactor  of  the  British  Museum  through  the  bequest  of  his  magnif¬ 
icent  library,  the  French  bibliophile  Henri  Ternaux-Compans  (1807-1864), 
the  Italian  exile  Guglielmo  Libri  (1803-1869)  and  the  Russian  Sergei  Alek¬ 
sandrovich  Sobolevskii  (1803-1870).  Other  important  libraries  which  he  sup¬ 
plied  included  the  Royal  Library  in  Berlin,  the  Bodleian  at  Oxford  and  the 
libraries  of  Vienna,  Munich,  Stockholm,  Bonn  and  Konigsberg.  Thus  he  was 
often  apprised  of  significant  libraries  which  were  being  put  up  for  sale,  includ¬ 
ing  Polish  collections.  He  was  on  good  terms  with  the  great  Polish  bibliophiles 
Count  Edward  Raczynski  (1786-1845),  founder  of  the  Raczynski  library  in 
Poznan  and  Count  Adam  Tytus  Dzialynski  (1796-1861),  founder  of  the  great 
library  of  Kornik.  Thus  he  conducted  some  of  the  most  important  sales  of 
Polish  books  and  also,  in  his  correspondence  with  Panizzi,  drew  the  attention 
of  the  British  Museum  to  important  new  works.  First  there  was  the  posthu¬ 
mous  sale  of  the  library  of  Count  Marcin  Dunin  Sulgustowski  (1774-1842), 
Archbishop  of  Poznan,  which  Asher  first  mentioned  in  a  letter  to  Panizzi  on 
17  November  1845  noting  that  it  contained  ‘about  3500  volumes  of  the  rarest 


44  See  Register  of  Accessions  for  21  May  1845  (BL  Archive,  DH52/17). 

45  See  Register  of  Accessions  for  28  July  1844  (BL  Archive,  DH52/16). 

46  See  Register  of  Accessions  for  1 1  November  1844  (BL  Archive,  DH52/17). 

47  Correspondence:  Cohn  to  Rye  in  the  BL  Archive,  27  December  1869,  17  February  1870, 
f.  20. 
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books  on  Poland’.48  Having  personally  inspected  the  library  he  wrote  very 
positively  to  Panizzi  about  the  rarity  of  many  of  the  items  but  decried  their 
poor  condition.  He  reported  his  conversation  with  Count  Dzialynski  thus:  ‘I 
am  astonished  Monsieur  le  Comte  that  almost  all  Polish  books  should  have 
been  thus  spoiled  and  that  your  ancestors  should  have  been  so  careless  of  their 
literary  treasures.’  ‘Alas  mon  cher  monsieur’,  was  the  Count’s  reply,  ‘they  have 
been  careless  of  things  dearer  to  man  than  even  literature;  of  liberty  and  of  in¬ 
dependence,  how  can  you  expect . . .  ’49  Asher  promised  to  send  a  catalogue  of 
the  collection  to  Panizzi  as  soon  as  it  had  been  prepared,  stating:  ‘The  Polish 
portion  of  the  library  consists  of  about  2000  vols,  about  300  or  400  are  in  a 
condition  which  makes  them  admissible  in  the  British  Museum,  but  there  are 
hardly  50  volumes,  perhaps  not  30  which  may  be  called  fine  copies.  Is  not 
this  a  true  picture  of  the  fallen  state  of  the  country  to  which  they  belong  . . .  ’. 
Panizzi  replied  ‘I  don’t  see  that  I  can  say  anything  except  request  you  to  be  so 
good  as  to  send  a  copy  of  the  catalogue  of  it  as  soon  as  completed  taking  good 
care  to  mark  the  condition  and  the  price  of  each  article.’50  And  here  regrettably 
lies  the  end  of  the  trail.  No  catalogue,  invoice  or  list  of  publications  which  are 
clearly  from  Dunin’s  collection  nor  any  further  correspondence  which  refers 
to  it  has  yet  been  found.  Panizzi’s  ‘Statement  of  business  done  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Printed  Books  from  Dec  26  1845-Dec  24  1846’  refers  to  it  amongst 
his  list  of  acquisitions  simply  as:  ‘para.  5f  Several  works  on  Polish  history  and 
topography’.51 

The  next  significant  sale  was  that  of  the  duplicates  from  Count  Dzialynski’s 
own  library,  the  Count,  as  already  mentioned,  being  one  of  the  foremost  Polish 
book  collectors  of  his  age.  Having  inherited  his  family  library,  he  set  about 
enlarging  it  along  the  lines  of  a  ‘bibliotheca  patria’  with  a  special  emphasis  on 
incunables  and  Polish  renaissance  printing.  He  also  undertook  the  publication 
of  scholarly  editions  of  works  in  his  collections.52  In  1847,  he  decided  to  sell 
his  duplicates  in  order  to  increase  funds  for  new  acquisitions,  and  entrusted  his 
friend  Asher  with  the  task.  The  sale  took  place  on  2  February  1847  in  Berlin. 
The  catalogue  had  a  foreword  in  which  Dzialynski  explained  his  motives  for 
collecting  Polish  material  over  the  past  thirty  years: 

When  in  my  youth  I  visited  the  old  Count  Ossolinski  in  Vienna  . . .  the  old 
man,  touched  by  my  eagerness  to  gather  materials  relating  to  our  history, 
said  to  me:  All  around  are  trying  to  annihilate  us,  let  us  work  then  to 

48  BL  Archive,  DH1/7,  f.  140. 

49  BL  Archive,  DH1/7,  f.  152. 

50  BL  Archive,  DH1/7,  23  December  1845,  f.160;  on  f.  164  Asher  agrees  and  says  he  will  do 
this  as  soon  as  it  is  ready. 

51  BL  Archive,  DH1/7,  f.  450v. 

52  Entry  for  Adam  Tytus  Dzialynski  in  Slownik  Pracownikow  Ksiqzki  Polskiej  (Warsaw,  1972), 
pp.  192-94. 
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reassemble  the  monuments  of  our  glorious  existence,  it  is  the  only  struggle 

CO 

which  we  are  allowed  these  days. 

The  marked-up  British  Library  copy  of  this  sale  catalogue  has  survived,54  as 
have  many  of  the  invoices  for  the  items  purchased  from  it.  It  also  sheds  further 
light  on  the  ‘Polish’  content  of  the  King’s  Library:  ca.  15  items  are  marked 
‘KL’  though  most  of  these  are  Polonica  in  the  wider  sense,  books  published 
in  Latin  outside  Poland,  but  on  Polish  themes.  Of  the  1173  items,  around 
300  were  marked  as  wanted  by  the  Museum.  Further  examination  of  the  in¬ 
voices  and  catalogues  is  required  to  establish  whether  all  300  were  acquired, 
but  certainly  some  of  the  Library’s  great  Polish  treasures  came  from  the  Dzi¬ 
alynski  sale,  such  as  Mikolaj  Rej’s  Zwierciadlo  (1567-1568),  the  Statut  Laskiego 
(1506),  Maciej  of  Miechow’s  Chronica  Polonorum  (1521),  and  a  large  collec¬ 
tion  of  legislation  issued  by  the  sixteenth  to  eighteenth-century  diets.55 

The  archives  of  correspondence  also  throw  light  on  a  number  of  occasions 
when  Asher  offered  important  individual  items  to  the  Library,  often  as  a  result 
of  meetings  with  authors.  For  example,  Asher  persuaded  Raczynski  to  part 
with  a  rare  copy  of  his  Dziennik  podrozy  do  Turcyi  (1821),  a  fine  folio  edition 
described  by  Brunet  as  ‘the  most  magnificent  work  which  has  so  far  appeared 
in  Poland’,  which  he  then  offered  to  Panizzi: 

This  work  really  is  worthy  a  place  [sic]  in  the  British  Museum  and  I  got 
it  from  the  noble  author  upon  the  express  understanding  of  offering  it  to 
you  at  the  price  I  paid  him  for  it  i.e.  60  thalers  (£9)  ...  As  he  would  not 
sell  it  at  all,  but  took  books  for  it,  for  the  magnificent  library  which  he  has 
built,  endowed  and  presented  to  the  city  of  Posen,  I  can  afford  to  offer  it 
at  the  above  price  ... 56 

Asher  was  later  to  refer  to  the  years  1846-1848  as  ‘the  good  old  times’. 
Thereafter  the  acquisitions  budget  was  successively  cut  and  money  diverted  to 
cataloguing  (Panizzi  believing  that  it  was  pointless  to  acquire  material  which 
was  could  not  be  made  available  to  readers  through  the  catalogues),  and  to  the 
building  of  the  round  reading  room.  After  Asher’s  death  in  1853,  his  company 
remained  the  chief  supplier  of  Polish  books  to  the  British  Museum,  under  the 
directorship  of  Albert  Cohn  (1827-1905). 


53  Catalogue  des  Doubles  de  la  Bibliotheque  du  Comte  Dzialynski:  Ouvrages  concernant  la  Pologne 
. . .  (Berlin,  1847). 

54  BL  shelfmark:  SC  1024  (3). 

55  The  books  from  the  Dzialynski  sale  are  listed  in  the  manuscript  Register  of  Accessions  (BL 
Archive,  DH52/27),  ff.  101-105.  About  240  are  clearly  Polish  books,  but  thereafter  there  are 
many  German  titles  which  were  probably  sent  by  Asher  at  the  same  time  but  are  unrelated  to 
Dzialynski. 

56  BL  Archive,  DH1/6,  f.  125,  21  February  1844. 
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Polish  Collections  in  the  1870s 

Over  forty  Polish  readers  using  the  Reading  Room  in  the  1870s  have  been 
identified  so  far.  However,  the  registers  for  the  1870s  do  not  include  the  ad¬ 
dresses  or  names  of  the  persons  who  recommended  the  applicants  for  ad¬ 
mission,  so  less  can  be  learnt  from  them.  Fewer  well-known  names  appear, 
though  amongst  them  are  Jan  Jozef  Baranowski  (1805-1888),  the  inventor 
and  lexicographer,  Count  Henryk  Krasinski  (1804-1876),  the  emigre  writer 
and  Lubomir  Gadon  (1831-1908),  historian  of  the  Great  Emigration.  This 
is  partly,  at  least,  because  the  1870s  marked  a  watershed  in  the  history  of 
Polish  emigres  in  Britain,  with  many  of  the  emigres  of  the  1830s  deciding  to 
return  to  Poland  and  being  replaced  by  economic  migrants.  However,  those 
who  did  wish  to  read  Polish  material  in  the  1870s  would  have  found  a  much- 
strengthened  collection  due  to  the  efforts  of  Watts,  Panizzi  and  Asher. 

After  the  death  of  Watts  in  1869,  for  some  time  John  Theophilus  Naake 
(1 836-1 899)57  was  probably  the  only  employee  at  the  British  Museum  with 
knowledge  of  Polish,58  but  the  suggestion  in  the  Slownik  Pracownikow  Ksiqzki 
Polskiej 59  that  he  was  head  of  the  Slavonic  section  is  an  exaggeration.  From 
1860-1870  he  was  a  transcriber,  who  worked  on  writing  out  and  incorporat¬ 
ing  new  entries  for  the  Catalogue.  In  1870  he  was  promoted  to  Assistant  and 
remained  at  this  grade  until  1899,  when  he  died,  shortly  after  retirement  on 
the  grounds  of  insanity.60  Most  of  the  archival  material  so  far  discovered  de¬ 
scribes  his  duties  as  a  cataloguer  of  Polish,  other  Slavonic,  German,  French 
and  Latin  books.  However  an  1895  report  on  selection  by  Richard  Garnett 
(1835-1906),  Keeper  of  Printed  Books,  names  Naake  as  the  selector  of  East 
European-language  material61  along  with  Robert  Nisbert  Bain  (1854-1909). 
Garnett  checked  their  selections  himself  when  time  allowed.62  Little  personal 
information  about  Naake  has  come  to  light,  but  he  is  remembered  particularly 
for  two  incidents:  first,  he  is  credited  with  the  discovery  in  1886  of  the  first 
printed  version  of  the  hymn  ‘Bogurodzica’  in  the  introduction  to  the  Statut 
Laskiego  (Comune  incliti  in  Poloniae  regni  privilegium  constitutionum)  printed  by 
Haller  in  Cracow  in  1 506  and  purchased  at  the  Dzialynski  sale.  Less  happily, 
he  was  associated  with  the  case  of  the  Polish  political  refugee  and  troublesome 


57  A  translation  of  his  Polish  name,  Jan  Bogumil  (Naake-Nak^ski).  See  Slownik  (note  52), 

p.  618. 

58  Harris  (note  14),  p.  361.  There  was  another  Polish  employee  at  the  British  Museum  in  the 
late  1880s,  the  writer,  publicist  and  librarian  Edmund  Naganowski  (see  Slownik ,  note  52,  p.  618), 
but  no  evidence  so  far  found  indicates  that  he  worked  in  the  Department  of  Printed  Books. 

59  Ibid. 

60  Harris  (note  14),  p.  445. 

61  No  evidence  has  yet  com.e  to  light  as  to  whether  Naake  was  responsible  for  Polish  selection 
in  the  1870s  and  1880s. 

62  Harris  (note  14),  p.  401. 
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reader  Stefan  Poles63  who,  in  1875,  launched  a  vehement  attack  upon  the  Li¬ 
brary  and  its  management  in  the  pamphlet  The  actual  condition  of  the  British 
Museum  (London,  1875),  which  was  sold  by  hawkers  in  Great  Russell  Street 
outside  the  Museum  gates.  It  suggested  that  the  Library  was  a  hotbed  of  nepo¬ 
tism,  the  less  favoured  employees  working  in  intolerable  conditions.  Poles  had 
a  grievance  against  the  Museum,  the  Department  of  Printed  Books  having  ac¬ 
quired  a  copy  of  a  pamphlet  which  libelled  him  (and  which  was  subsequently 
withdrawn  and  locked  up).  He  accused  Naake  of  introducing  the  pamphlet 
into  the  Library.  Poles’s  pamphlet  excited  considerable  interest  at  the  time  of 
its  publication,  and  led  to  the  downfall  and  resignation  of  the  Library’s  Rus¬ 
sian  expert,  W.  R.  S.  Ralston  (1828-1889)  who,  it  transpired,  had  given  Poles 
much  of  the  inside  information  about  the  Library  and  even  confessed  to  hav¬ 
ing  paid  for  the  printing  of  the  pamphlet.  The  Archive  contains  several  copies 
of  the  pamphlet  with  Garnett’s  manuscript  notes  in  rebuttal  of  many  of  the 
claims.  For  example,  Poles’s  suggestion  that  the  Polish,  Hungarian,  Russian 
and  Scandinavian  books  had  been  greatly  neglected  since  the  death  of  Watts 
was  refuted  by  Garnett:  ‘I  myself  mark  the  Hungarian  and  Austro-Sclavonic 
books  as  fully  as  I  can  and,  I  sometimes  think,  more  fully  than  I  ought.  Large 
libraries  of  Hungarian  and  Polish  books  have  been  purchased  since  the  death 
of  Mr  Watts.’64  And  indeed  he  was  correct.  In  the  early  1870s,  significant 
Polish  purchases  had  been  made,  notably  the  Grabowski  collection.  Count 
Edward  Grabowski  (d.  ca.  1865)  was  a  landowner  and  book  collector  with  an 
estate  at  Radownica  in  the  Poznan  region.  He  was  a  co-founder  of  the  Poz¬ 
nan  Scientific  Society  to  which  he  donated  the  celebrated  medical  library  of 
Ludwik  Gqsiorowski  (1807-1863)  and  made  a  financial  bequest  for  its  up¬ 
keep.  At  his  death  he  left  a  magnificent  library  of  some  3300  books,  mainly 
on  the  history  of  Polish  and  Slavonic  literature  and  law.65  Its  importance  was 
widely  noted  in  Polish  journals  of  the  time  such  as  the  Biblioteka  Warszawska , 
which  carried  an  article  about  its  rarity  and  the  high  prices  the  books  were 
expected  to  fetch.66  In  1869,  his  library  was  put  up  for  sale  by  Asher  &  Co. 
According  to  a  number  of  Polish  sources,  Zygmunt  Czarnecki  (1823-1908), 
another  great  local  collector,  purchased  the  rarest  items.  However,  many  rare 

63  For  more  details,  see  Adam  Lesniewski  ‘A  Certain  Fiasco  or  the  Role  of  Stefan  Poles  in 
the  Polish  Uprising  of  1863’,  Polish  Review ,  vol.  23  (1978),  pp.  18-38;  Barbara  McCrimmon, 
‘W.  R.  S.  Ralston  (1828-89):  Scholarship  and  Scandal  in  the  British  Museum’,  British  Library 
Journal ,  vol.  14,  no.  2  (Autumn,  1988),  pp.  178-91. 

64  Garnett’s  manuscript  notes  in  Stefan  Poles,  The  Actual  Condition  of  the  British  Museum  (Lon¬ 
don,  1875),  p.  46.  The  notes  in  the  copy  at  BL  shelfmark  C.134.b.  11  have  been  copied  out  by 
a  third  party  in  a  clearer  hand  for  the  benefit  of  the  Keeper  W.  B.  Rye,  who  was  suffering  from 
deteriorating  eyesight;  the  copy  with  Garnett’s  original  manuscript  notes  is  held  in  the  British 
Library  archive. 

65  Slownik  (note  52),  p.  287. 

66  Biblioteka  Warszawska ,  1869,  t.  IV,  pp.  332-33. 
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and  important  works,  some  206  titles  in  total,  did  find  their  way  to  the  British 
Museum.  Useful  work  has  been  done  on  the  collection  by  Dr  Alina  Siomkajlo, 
who  has  matched  the  British  Library  invoice  with  the  Asher  sale  catalogue  and 
given  a  topical  analysis  of  its  content.67  A  first  look  at  the  records  of  this  sale 
is  perplexing  in  that  Asher  &  Go’s  printed  sale  catalogue  is  dated  1870,  while 
the  invoice  for  books  from  the  Grabowski  sale  is  dated  16  October  1869.  This 
is  explained  by  a  letter  dated  30  January  1869  to  Watts  from  Albert  Cohn, 
who  says:  ‘I  have  bought  a  splendid  collection  of  Polish  books  and  works  on 
Poland.  It  is  Count  Grabowski’s,  of  which  you  have  heard  perhaps,  being  one 
of  the  best  collections  ever  formed.  It  is  now  being  catalogued  and  I  am  sure  it 
contains  huge  numbers  of  desirable  things  which  you  have  not  got.  You  shall 
have  the  first  pick  if  you  like  from  the  proof  sheets.’68  This  appears  to  have 
been  the  practice  since  Asher’s  time.  In  a  letter  to  Panizzi  about  another  sale, 
where  the  same  preference  had  been  given  to  BM  orders,  he  wrote  :  ‘It  is  true 
you  take  “the  shine”  out  of  my  catalogue,  but  I  am  proud  and  happy  to  be 
able  of  replying  to  other  enquiries  “gone  to  the  British  Museum”.’69  So  en¬ 
thusiastic  was  Cohn  that  he  wrote  again  to  Watts  on  1  February  1869:  ‘The 
Polish  collection  I  mentioned  to  you  the  other  day  is  an  excellent  one.  If  you 
pick  out  all  the  things  which  you  have  not  got  it  will  raise  your  Polish  depart¬ 
ment  to  a  first-rate  Polish  library,  and  as  poor  Poland  will  soon  be  entirely 
russified  and  prussified  the  few  collections  now  existing  in  the  country  are  fast 
disappearing,  and  people  at  a  future  age  will  have  to  go  to  London  to  consult 
Polish  books!’70  Later  correspondence  shows  Cohn’s  growing  impatience  at 
the  slow  response  to  the  proof  sheets  of  the  Grabowski  catalogue,  which  he 
was  sending  to  London.  Little  did  he  know  that  Watts,  in  deteriorating  health, 
had  only  months  to  live  and  would  never  see  through  the  selection  from  the 
catalogue.  Cohn,  concerned  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Museum,  was,  as 
late  as  13  October  1869,  still  chasing  William  Brenchley  Rye  (1818-1901) 
for  the  BM’s  final  orders  from  the  catalogue  which  was  then  already  circu¬ 
lating.  ‘Orders  are  coming  in  in  abundance  and  I  am  sure  many  of  them  will 
clash  with  yours.  I  cannot  postpone  the  execution  of  orders  for  more  than  a 
few  days  and  will  thank  you  therefore  to  let  me  have  yours  at  your  earliest 
convenience.’71  Some  of  these  hastening  letters  mention  the  availability  of  the 
services  of  a  Mr  Lippner,  who  would  appear  to  have  been  Moritz  Lippner,  a 
reader  and  occasional  employee  of  Cohn,  who  seems  to  have  made  preliminary 

67  Alina  Siomkajlo,  ‘Kolekcja  hrabiego  Grabowskiego  w  British  Library’,  Materialy  XXI  Sesji 
Stalej  Konferencji  Muzeow,  Archiwow  i  Bibliotek  Polskich  na  Zachodzie  (Rome;  Krakow,  1999),  pp. 
277-94. 

68  BL  Archive,  DH  4,  Correspondence  1869,  A-K. 

69  BL  Archive,  DH1,  22  January  1846,  f.  182. 

70  BL  Archive,  DH4,  Correspondence  1869,  A-K,  1  February  1869. 

71  BL  Archive,  DH4,  Correspondence  1869,  A-K  ,  13  October  1869. 
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checks  of  some  of  Asher’s  catalogues  against  the  British  Museum  catalogues 
in  order  to  hasten  the  selection  process.72  On  completion  of  the  cataloguing 
of  the  Grabowski  books,  Naake  wrote  to  Rye  on  21  December  1870  offering 
his  congratulations  on  this  significant  purchase  and  praising  the  quality  of  the 
items.  He  listed  some  of  the  most  important  works  in  the  collection  includ¬ 
ing  Bartlomiej  Paprocki’s  Gniazdo  cnoty  (1578),  Jakub  Wujek’s  Bible  (1599) 
and  works  by  Stanislaw  Orzechowski,  Adam  Naruszewicz,  Ignacy  Krasicki, 
Waclaw  Potocki,  Jan  Kochanowski,  Mikolaj  Rej,  Julian  Ursyn  Niemcewicz, 
Joachim  Lelewel  and  Copernicus.73 

Naake  also  praised  the  ‘wonderfully  good  state  of  preservation  of  the  books, 
giving  the  lie  to  Cohn’s  somewhat  prejudiced  opinion,  expressed  earlier  that 
year  to  Rye  in  respect  of  a  new  shipment  of  Hungarian  books:  ‘The  Hun¬ 
garians  are,  it  would  seem,  a  cleaner  people  than  the  Poles,  it  is  among  the 
most  difficult  things  in  the  world  to  find  an  old  Polish  book  in  a  clean  condi¬ 
tion.’74  Cohn  nonetheless  recognised  the  importance  of  the  collection,  writing 
in  the  same  letter  ‘I  think  you  can  now  boast  ...  of  possessing  the  best  Hun¬ 
garian  and  Polish  collections  out  of  Hungary  and  Poland  and  even  many  rare 
books  not  to  be  found  in  either  of  those  two  countries.’75  The  next  signifi¬ 
cant  purchase  of  Polish  books,  in  1871,  also  came  via  Asher  &  Co.  from  the 
Poznan  antiquarian  bookseller  and  bibliographer  Jozef  Jolowicz’s  (1840-1907) 
catalogue  Bibliotheca  Polonico-Slavica.76  It  contains  over  150  items,  including 
some  important  sixteenth-century  imprints,  and  editions  of  Jan  Dhigosz,  Szy- 
mon  Starowolski  and  Marcin  Kromer.77 

Despite  the  major  acquisitions  of  the  1870s,  Jozef  Henryk  Kallenbach 
(1861-1929),  a  literary  historian  and  librarian,  who  visited  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum  in  1888-1889  in  search  of  Polonica,  still  found  cause  to  highlight  certain 
weaknesses  in  the  Polish  collection.78  Like  Stefan  Poles  before  him,  he  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  collection  had  been  neglected  since  the  death  of  Watts,  blaming 
the  decline  of  the  Polish  community  in  London  and  the  lack  of  a  Polish  spe¬ 
cialist  to  take  care  of  the  books — a  contrary  observation,  as  elsewhere  in  his 
article  he  praises  Naake. 

While  undoubtedly  there  were  still  considerable  gaps  in  the  collection,  some 

72  BL  Archive,  DH4,  Correspondence  A-K,  19  September  1869;  letter  of  19/1 1/1870,  ff.  53- 
54. 

73  BL  Archive,  DH2/11,  21  December  1870. 

74  Correspondence,  17  April  1870,  f.  31. 

75  Ibid. 

76  See  Asher  &  Co’s  Catalogue  no.  22.  The  invoice  is  dated  10  February  1871  by  Asher  and 
signed  by  Rye  and  stamped  with  the  BL  stamp  21  September  1871. 

77  BL  Archive,  DH5/29  ,  invoices  13  June  1871-19  February  1872;  Correspondence,  Jolowicz 
in  DH4/8,  A-E,  1871. 

78  Jozef  Kallenbach,  ‘British  Museum:  wrazenia  i  pami^tki’,  Przeglqd  Polski,  1889,  IV,  pp.  374- 
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of  his  reasoning  now  appears  flawed.  He  says: 

With  great  interest  I  looked  first  at  Polish  authors  and  came  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  although  there  are  not  a  huge  number  of  very  rare  1 6th  century 
editions,  the  general  collection  of  literary  masterpieces  is  complete,  in  part 
exhaustive.  I  searched  in  vain  for  books  which  Estreicher  writes  are  known 
only  from  their  titles,  but  one  could  scarcely  expect  them  to  find  them 
here,  across  the  seas,  when  we  haven’t  managed  to  preserve  them  in  our 
own  country.  The  section  of  our  emigre  literature  from  1840-1860  is  par¬ 
ticularly  strong.79 

In  fact,  the  collections  contain  at  least  twenty  pre-1800  books  unknown  to  the 
great  Polish  bibliographer  Karol  Jozef  Teofil  Estreicher  (1827-1908),  many  of 
which  are  likely  to  have  been  acquired  before  1889. 80  As  for  emigre  literature, 
considerable  gaps  exist  in  the  nineteenth-century  collections,  both  in  materials 
published  abroad,  such  as  in  France,  and,  more  importantly  in  the  collections 
of  material  published  in  the  United  Kingdom  which  should  have  come  into 
the  collections  by  legal  deposit. 

There  was  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  publishers  and  printers  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  output  ( ca .  100  items  so  far  identified),  amongst  the  Polish  emigres 
in  nineteenth-century  Britain,  but  by  no  means  all  of  them  were  convinced  of 
the  need  to  deposit  their  publications  at  the  Museum.  Many  chose  to  ignore 
this  legal  obligation  and  instead  deposited  their  works  at  the  Polish  Library  in 
Paris,  which  served  in  the  nineteenth  century  as  the  national  library  for  Poles 
in  exile.81 

Having  considered  already  donation,  purchase  and  legal  deposit  as  means 
by  which  Polish  material  flowed  into  the  British  Museum  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  it  remains  to  mention  exchange.  The  collections  are  rich  in  the  publi¬ 
cations  of  scientific  societies  and  academic  institutions  as  a  result  of  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  system  of  exchange  of  publications  between  the  Museum  and  a 
number  of  important  Polish  institutions  in  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twen¬ 
tieth  centuries.  These  include  the  Zaklad  Narodowy  im.  Ossolinskich,  War¬ 
saw  University,  Poznanskie  Towarzystwo  Przyjaciol  Nauk  and,  most  impor- 

r 

tantly,the  Polska  Akademia  Umiej^tnosci  in  Krakow.  Swiderska  suggests  that 

79  Ibid.,  pp.  380-81. 

80  These  have  been  identified  by  Swiderska  in  the  course  of  her  work  on  a  short-title  catalogue 
of  Polish  books  published  to  1 800  in  the  British  Library.  Proposals  have  been  put  forward  for 
a  cooperative  project  betweeen  the  British  Library  and  the  Biblioteka  Narodowa  in  Warsaw  to 
complete  this  catalogue,  which  will  include  ca.  2500  titles. 

81  While  working  on  another  project  the  author  has  begun  to  try  to  establish  whether  there  is  a 
correlation  between  having  a  reader’s  ticket  and  choosing  to  deposit  publications.  Of  the  examples 
so  far  examined,  Bartlomiej  Beniowski  (who  actually  published  in  English)  and  Ignacy  Jackowski, 
co-founder  in  1852  with  Aleksander  Rad  wan  Rypinski  of  the  Drukarnia  Polska  in  Tottenham, 
the  most  prolific  of  the  emigre  presses,  were  both  holders  of  reader’s  tickets  and  enthusiastic 
depositors. 
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this  exchange  began  in  1871. 82  Certainly,  earlier  in  the  century  the  yearbooks 
of  its  predecessor,  the  Towarzystwo  Naukowe,  were  supplied  by  Asher,83  but 
by  the  1880s  the  Yearbook  is  stamped  with  a  yellow  stamp,  a  stamp  which  usu¬ 
ally  signifies  a  donation,  but  which  was  probably  used  also  for  exchanges.  A 
survey  of  the  first  fifteen  years  of  activity  of  the  Akademia  Umiej^tnosci,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1889, 84  states:  ‘The  newest  foreign  academic  literature  is  received  by 
the  Academy  on  exchange  for  its  own  publications  on  the  basis  of  agreements 
concluded  with  leading  foreign  academic  institutions’,85  but  it  does  not  in¬ 
clude  any  list  of  institutions.  No  documentary  evidence  has  yet  come  to  light 
on  the  establishment  of  this  or  other  exchanges  in  the  archives  of  the  British 
Library  or  as  a  result  of  preliminary  enquiries  at  some  of  the  Polish  institutions 
concerned. 

It  is  perhaps  fitting,  by  way  of  conclusion,  to  return  to  Naake’s  letter  to  Rye 
about  the  acquisition  of  the  Grabowski  collection.  It  closed  with  the  following 
paragraph: 

Thanks  to  the  care  with  which  you  have  ordered  and  secured  the  purchase 
of  this  collection  of  Polish  books,  the  Literature  of  Poland  as  represented  in 
the  Library  of  the  British  Museum  has  been  greatly  enriched  and  enlarged. 

I  shall  not  fail  to  communicate  this  happy  news  to  my  friends  in  Warsaw, 
to  whom  it  will  be  a  source  of  great  gratification,  as  it  is  to  me,  that  our 
literature  has  found  a  safe  asylum  in  England.86 

But  it  was,  perhaps,  not  until  the  later  generation  of  Polish  emigres,  like  Wein- 
traub,  themselves  found  ‘safe  asylum’  in  London  that  the  achievements  of  the 
pioneering  nineteenth-century  builders  of  the  Slavonic  collections  were  truly 
recognised. 


82  Hanna  Swiderska,  Polish  Collections  in  the  British  Library  (pamphlet)  (London,  [1989?]),  p.  4. 

83  BL  Archive,  DH52/16,  5  July  1844. 

84  Pamigtnik  pigtnastoletniej  dzialania  Akademia  Umiejgtnosci  w  Krakowie  (Krakow,  1889). 

85  Ibid.,  II,  p.  145. 

86  BL  Archive,  DH2/11,  21  December  1870. 


History  of  Slavic  and  East  European  Collections 
in  the  United  States  During  the  Interwar  Period: 

An  Agenda  for  Research.1 2 

Robert  H.  Davis,  Jr. 

During  the  first  five  decades  of  the  twentieth  century,  a  handful  of  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Canadian  libraries  assembled  some  of  the  West’s  largest  collections  of 
Russian  and  other  Slavic-  and  East  European-language  materials.  The  fasci¬ 
nating  story  of  how  these  collections  attained  prominence  has  all  the  elements 
of  an  engaging  tale:  an  interesting,  sometimes  eccentric  cast  of  characters, 
intrigue,  war  and  revolution.  However,  few  researchers  have  examined  this 
story  to  any  depth.  In  part,  this  may  reflect  the  fact  that  an  appreciation  of 
the  ‘historicity’  of  collections  is  a  relatively  recent  phenomenon  among  library 
colleagues  in  the  United  States,  first  manifesting  itself  only  in  the  late  1970s 
and  ’80s.  During  the  late  1980s  and  early  1990s,  the  cascading  events  in  East¬ 
ern  Europe  presented  the  profession  with  more  immediate,  purely  practical 
problems. 

In  1994,  this  writer  published  Slavic  and  Baltic  Library  Resources  at  The  New 
York  Public  Library:  A  First  History  and  Practical  Guide?  the  first  half  of  which 
presented  the  essential  facts  concerning  the  founding  and  growth  of  The  New 
York  Public  Library’s  collections  and  attempted  to  draw  parallels  and  distinc¬ 
tions  between  NYPL’s  development  and  that  of  other  significant  American 
academic  and  research  collections.  It  was  while  preparing  this  work  that  the 
paucity  of  published  research  on  this  topic  became  apparent.3  Only  slightly 

1  A  version  of  this  article  was  presented  at  the  VI ICSEES  Conference,  Tampere,  Finland,  on 
30  July  2000. 

2  Slavic  and  Baltic  Library  Resources  at  The  New  York  Public  Library:  A  First  History  and  Prac¬ 
tical  Guide  (New  York;  Los  Angeles,  The  Library,  and  Charles  Schlacks,  Jr.,  Publisher,  1994). 
Reviewed  by:  J.  E.  O.  Screen,  Slavonic  and  East  European  Review ,  74(2)  (April  1996),  pp.  322- 
23;  Mary  Stuart,  Solanus  (New  Series),  10  (1996),  pp.  [  1 88]— 89;  and  Pamela  Spence  Richards, 
Journal  of  Libraries  and  Culture,  32(1)  (Winter  1997),  pp.  152-54. 

3  The  only  other  extensive  study  of  a  collection’s  developmental  history  is  that  by  Wojciech 
Zalewski,  Collectors  and  Collections  of  Slavica  at  Stanford  University:  A  Contribution  to  the  History  of 
American  Academic  Libraries  (Stanford,  Stanford  University  Libraries,  1985). 

Among  general  histories  of  libraries  in  the  United  States,  see:  American  Library  History,  1876- 
1976,  Howard  W.  Winger,  issue  editor  (Urbana-Champaign,  University  of  Illinois,  Graduate 
School  of  Library  Science,  1976);  Larry  J.  Barr,  Libraries  in  American  Periodicals  before  1876:  A  Bib¬ 
liography  with  Abstracts  and  an  Index,  compiled  by  Larry  J.  Barr,  Haynes  McMullen  and  Steven  G. 
Leach,  edited  by  Haynes  McMullen  (Jefferson,  N.C.,  McFarland,  1983);  Donald  G.  Davis,  Amer¬ 
ican  Library  History:  A  Comprehensive  Guide  to  the  Literature  (Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  ABC-CLIO, 
1989);  Dee  Garrison,  Apostles  of  Culture:  The  Public  Librarian  and  American  Society,  1876-1920 
(New  York,  The  Free  Press,  1979);  Michael  H.  Harris,  A  Guide  to  Research  in  American  Library 
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more  numerous  were  histories  of  North  American  Slavic  studies  programmes, 
from  the  perspective  of  instruction.* * *  4  In  every  case,  however,  such  studies  failed 
to  discuss  the  inter-connections  between  the  expansion  of  academic  course 
offerings  and  the  resources  to  support  them. 

At  the  outset,  a  few  words  about  periodicity.  The  original  focus  of  the 
present  article,  as  reflected  in  the  title,  and  of  the  panel  for  which  it  was  origi¬ 
nally  prepared,  was  the  period  after  the  conclusion  of  the  First  World  War — the 
‘second’  historical  period  for  Slavic  collections  in  North  America.  A  separate 
panel  at  the  ICSEES  Tampere  conference  dealt  with  the  question  of  Slavic 
resources  in  the  West  prior  to  19 14. 5  For  North  America,  this  ‘first’  develop¬ 
mental  period  extended  from  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century — when 
first  United  States  Minister  to  Russia  John  Quincy  Adams  (1767-1848)  wrote 
to  Harvard  President  Samuel  Webber  (1759-1810)  regarding  the  acquisition 
of  Russian  books  for  his  Alma  Mater — to  the  end  of  World  War  I.  Various  au¬ 
thors,  the  present  writer  included,  have  often  treated  the  ‘interwar’  decades, 
1918-1939,  as  a  second  period,  with  the  years  of  the  Second  World  War  as  a 
sort  of  limbo  during  which  little  in  the  way  of  new  material  became  available 
(for  obvious  reasons).  The  third  period  began  in  the  immediate  post-war/early 
Cold  War  period,  and  encompassed  a  period  of  rapid  and  uninterrupted  de¬ 
velopment  of  collections — until  the  momentous  events  of  the  early  1990s.6 


History ,  2nd  ed.  (Metuchen,  N.J.,  Scarecrow  Press,  1974);  Michael  H.  Harris,  American  Library 
History:  A  Bibliography  (Austin,  University  of  Texas  Press,  1978);  Haynes  McMullen,  American 
Libraries  before  1876,  with  a  foreword  by  Kenneth  E.  Carpenter  (Westport,  Conn.,  Greenwood 

Press,  2000);  Elizabeth  W.  Stone,  Historical  Approach  to  American  Library  Development:  A  Chrono¬ 

logical  Chart  (Urbana,  University  of  Illinois,  1967);  Arthur  P.  Young,  American  Library  History:  A 
Bibliography  of  Dissertations  and  Theses,  3rd  rev.  ed.  (Metuchen,  N.J.,  Scarecrow  Press,  1988). 

4  See,  for  example:  Clarence  A.  Manning,  A  History  of  Slavic  Studies  in  the  United  States  (Mil¬ 
waukee,  Marquette  University  Press,  1957),  especially  chapters  3-7;  Robert  J.  Kerner,  ‘Slavonic 
Studies  in  America’,  Slavonic  Review,  3  (1924-1925),  pp.  244-258;  and  A.  P.  Coleman,  ‘Slavonic 
Studies  in  the  United  States,  1918-1938’,  The  Slavonic  and  East  European  Review,  XVII(50)  (Jan¬ 
uary  1939),  pp.  372-388.  Regrettably,  these  make  only  passing  reference  to  the  development 
of  library  collections.  More  recent  accounts  are  Professor  William  B.  Edgerton’s  ‘The  History 
of  Slavistic  Scholarship  in  the  United  States’,  in  Beitrage  zur  Geschichte  der  Slawistik  in  nicht- 
slawischen  Landern  (Vienna,  Osterreichische  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften,  1985),  pp.  491-528; 
Charles  Jelavich  (ed.),  Language  and  Area  Studies.  East  Central  and  Southeastern  Europe:  A  Survey 
(Chicago,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1969);  and  Thomas  Butler,  ‘The  Development  of  Slavic 
Studies  in  America  at  the  End  of  the  Nineteenth  and  the  Beginning  of  the  Twentieth  Century’, 
Istoriia  na  slavistikata  ot  kraia  na  XIX  i  nachaloto  na  XX  vek  (Sofia,  Izd.  na  Bulgarskata  Akademiia 
na  naukite,  1981),  pp.  267-71. 

5  This  was  the  topic  of  a  separate  panel  at  the  Tampere  Conference,  which  included  an  un¬ 
published  paper  by  Edward  Kasinec,  ‘Slavica  Imprints  in  the  Americas  Before  the  Great  War: 
Some  Open  Questions’. 

6  At  a  recent  Kennan  Institute  symposium,  Professor  Joseph  Berliner  observed  that  if  one  had 
surveyed  the  scope  of  American  scholarly  research  on  foreign  countries  in  1939,  one  would  have 
concluded  that  the  USSR  was  a  very  minor  player  on  the  world  scene  with  very  little  impact  on  the 
lives  of  Americans.  See  Joseph  Dresen,  ‘Looking  Back  at  the  Origins  of  Soviet  Studies’,  Kennan 
Institute  Meeting  Report,  vol.  XVIII(5),  2001 . 
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However,  on  further  reflection,  the  approximately  four  decades  from  1918 
until,  perhaps,  as  late  as  1958,  are  perhaps  best  viewed  as  one  period  for  col¬ 
lections  in  North  America.  There  are  a  number  of  sound  reasons  for  adopt¬ 
ing  this  periodization.  First,  one  sees  little  generational  turn-over  of  library 
cadres  during  a  significant  portion  of  these  decades.  Certainly,  some  major 
figures — Harvard’s  Archibald  Cary  Coolidge  (1866-1928),  and  (quite  pre¬ 
maturely)  Stanford/Hoover’s  Frank  Alfred  Golder  (1877-1929)  and  Alexis 
Babine  (1866-1930)  at  the  Library  of  Congress — pass  from  the  scene  well 
before  the  start  of  World  War  II.  However,  many  of  those  directly  involved  in 
the  curatorship  of  Slavic  collections  into  the  1950s  are  of  the  same  genera¬ 
tion  and  professional  longevity.  For  example,  The  New  York  Public  Library’s 
Avrahm  Yarmolinsky  (1890-1975)  became  Chief  of  the  Slavonic  (today’s 
Slavic  and  Baltic)  Division  in  1917,  retiring  in  1955.  Anna  Monossowitch 
Evarts  (b.  1885),  a  one-time  translator  of  Tolstoy,  served  as  Slavic-language 
bibliographer  and  cataloguer  for  the  Harvard  College  Library  from  1931  un¬ 
til  1952,  while  the  Harvard  Law  School’s  significant  holdings  on  pre-  and 
post-Revolutionary  Russian  law  owe  much  to  Timothy  Andrew  Taracouzio 
(1897-1958).  Second,  although  an  unprecedented  number  of  individuals  ini¬ 
tially  trained  in  Slavic  (primarily,  Russian)  studies  during  the  war  were  ob¬ 
taining  doctorates  by  the  early  1950s,  America’s  ‘knowledge  gap’  vis-a-vis  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe  had  yet  to  inspire  large-scale  federal  sup¬ 
port  for  collection  development.  Nationwide,  the  situation  in  the  mid-1950s 
was  only  slightly  better  than  in  1943,  when  Sergius  O.  Yakobson  (1901-79) 
made  the  following  plea: 

Slavic  collections  need  consistent  policies  of  acquisition  ...  we  need  plan¬ 
ning,  vision  and  foresight — qualities  as  much  required  in  library  work  as  in 
business  ....  May  I,  therefore,  suggest  to  my  colleagues  of  the  American 
libraries  not  to  postpone  any  longer  the  building  up  of  their  Slavic  collec¬ 
tions,  and  to  secure  now  the  available  copies  of  important  Slavic  publica- 
tions  both  here  and  abroad. 

His  sentiments  were  echoed  by  other  prominent  Slavicists  of  the  day,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Harvard  linguist  Samuel  Hazard  Cross,  who  wrote  during  the  war 
years  that  ‘Our  association  (i.e.  AATSEEL)  must  keep  itself  together  in  these 
difficult  times,  if  only  for  the  reason  that  the  areas  of  which  we  may  claim 
special  knowledge  are  precisely  those  in  which  the  problems  of  post-war  ad¬ 
justment  will  be  most  acute.’7 8  However,  the  paucity  of  resources  available  to 
the  growing  cadres  of  students  and  advanced  researchers  in  post-war  America 
remained  a  source  of  great — and,  for  most  nascent  Slavic  studies  collections, 

7  ‘The  Future  of  Slavic  Studies  in  America’,  University  of  Pennsylvania  Library  Chronicle,  XI 
(1943),  pp.  7-17. 

8  AATSEEL  News  Bulletin,  11(1)  (15  December  1943),  p.  1. 
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unaddressed — concern.9  As  late  as  1955,  the  Canadian  Slavicist  W.  J.  Rose 
noted: 

Our  first  great  difficulty  in  the  New  World  is  the  procuring  of  books  indis¬ 
pensable  for  any  study  of  a  serious  kind  in  a  still  little  known  field.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  pioneers,  like  Coolidge  of  Harvard  and  Prince  [linguistics  Profes¬ 
sor  John  Dyneley  Prince  (1868-1945)]  of  Columbia10  realized  this,  so  that 
much  of  value  is  available  in  Cambridge  and  New  York.  But  the  shortage 
of  essential  library  resources  is  something  that  will  dog  our  footsteps  for 
years  to  come.11 

It  took  the  launch  of  Sputnik  to  move  the  federal  government  to  establish  ma¬ 
jor  library  entitlement  programmes.  Fortuitously,  just  as  money  was  becoming 
available  to  underwrite  new  Slavic  studies  programmes  and  collections  at  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  throughout  the  country,  a  younger,  ‘second5  generation 
of  former  Displaced  Persons  from  throughout  Eastern  Europe  began  to  es¬ 
tablish  themselves  in  their  adopted  country.  These  individuals  provided  the 
expanded  cadres  needed  to  staff  such  a  large-scale  build-up.12 

Having  established  the  rationale  for  the  periodization  used  in  this  article, 
there  are  a  number  of  agenda  topics  that  deserve  greater  attention  and  re¬ 
search. 

During  the  period  1917-1957,  there  were  only  a  handful  of  institutions 
acquiring  Slavic  materials  on  a  large  scale.  In  1896,  Harvard  University  be¬ 
gan  collecting  Slavic  and  East  European  materials  in  a  systematic  way.  The 
New  York  Public  Library  established  a  separate  Russian  (later,  Slavonic)  De¬ 
partment  in  1898,  quickly  becoming  the  most  heavily-used  Slavic  and  East 

9  Harvard’s  first  PhD  in  Slavic  languages  and  literatures  was  granted  in  1942.  Ten  years  later, 
only  a  total  of  ten  individuals  had  received  a  doctorate  in  this  programme.  By  contrast,  and  as 
testimony  to  the  rapid  expansion  of  interest  in  the  field,  in  1955  Harvard  granted  that  many 
degrees  in  a  single  year. 

10  Prince  was  largely  responsible  for  obtaining  the  A.  E.  Presniakov  Collection,  which  formed 
the  core  of  Columbia’s  interwar  collections  in  history. 

11  ‘Cradle  Days  of  Slavic  Studies — Some  Reflections’,  Slavistica  (Winnipeg),  23  (1955),  pp. 
9-[13],p.  9. 

In  his  article  ‘Slavic  Studies  in  Canada’,  Professor  Watson  Kirkconnell  of  McMaster  Univer¬ 
sity  notes  that  in  the  early  1940s  Canadian  universities  exhibited  little  interest  in  Slavic  studies. 
However,  by  1943  eight  colleges  and  universities  offered  elementary  Russian,  while  three  orga¬ 
nized  advanced  courses,  enrolling  a  total  of  approximately  300-400  students.  See  AATSEEL  News 
Bulletin ,  11(1)  (15  September  1944),  p.  4.  For  a  post-war  characterization,  see:  Slavic  Studies  in 
Canada  in  1950  (Winnipeg,  UVAN)  in  its  Slavistica  series,  and  J.  B.  Rudnyckyj,  ‘Slavic  Stud¬ 
ies  in  Canada,  with  Especial  Reference  to  Manitoba’,  AATSEEL  Bulletin,  IX(1)  (15  September 
1951),  p.  11.  Contrast  these  early  reports  with  that  of  C.  M.  Hotimsky  in  ‘Slavic  Studies  and 
Libraries’,  Canadian  Library  Journal,  27  [2]  [March-April  1970],  pp.  119-123,  p.  119.  In  the 
post-war  years,  Canadian  universities  have  enjoyed  particular  success  in  the  development  of  their 
Ukrainian-language  collections. 

1 2  For  evidence  of  this,  see  Peter  Goy ’s  Biographical  Directory  of  Librarians  in  the  Field  of  Slavic 
and  East  European  Studies  (Chicago,  ALA,  1967),  with  fully  eighty  pages  of  listings.  Goy  himself 
is  an  example  of  the  post-war  generation  of  library  professionals. 
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European  collection  in  the  United  States.  The  Library  of  Congress,  with  the 
purchase  of  the  Yudin  Collection  in  1907,  took  a  giant  stride  towards  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  what  would  become  the  largest,  and,  from  a  subject  standpoint,  most 
diverse  Russian-language  collection  in  the  United  States  (although  much  of 
the  material  remained  uncatalogued  for  many  years  after  its  acquisition).  Fi¬ 
nally,  in  the  decades  following  the  First  World  War,  the  Hoover  Institution 
made  large-scale  purchases  of  predominantly  manuscript  and  archival  mate¬ 
rials  from  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries.  In  a  1939  survey 
by  Fritz  Epstein  of  Harvard  (later  of  the  Indiana  University  Library),  by  1937 
the  Library  of  Congress  held  154,000  volumes  of  printed  Slavic  material;  by 
1938  Harvard’s  collections  numbered  50,000  volumes;  while — in  1928 — the 
New  York  Public  held  50,000  volumes.13  Factoring  in  the  extensive  retro¬ 
spective  purchases  made  during  the  1930s,  NYPL  probably  possessed  around 
65,000  volumes  in  the  Slavic  languages  on  the  eve  of  the  Second  World  War. 
By  1925,  only  six  years  after  its  establishment,  the  Hoover  Institution  had  ob¬ 
tained  some  28,500  printed  books,  127,500  pamphlets,  20,340  manuscripts, 
172,000  serials,  15,150  posters  and  other  works  of  graphic  art,  and  fully  one 
million  letters  and  documents  for  its  Russian  collections  alone. 

The  initial  impetus  for  the  development  of  each  varied:  the  NYPL’s  Slavic 
holdings  grew  out  of  a  need  to  serve  a  multi-ethnic  city’s  vast  and  diverse  emi¬ 
gre  population,  which  included  many  sophisticated  individuals  who  demanded 
research-level  collections  in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences.  Harvard’s  col¬ 
lections  grew  in  tandem  with  the  expansion  of  its  course  offerings,  beginning 
in  1894  with  Professor  Coolidge’s  ‘Northeastern  European  History’,  and  ex¬ 
panding  in  1896  to  include  instruction  in  Slavic  languages  and  literatures. 
Harvard  owes  much  to  Coolidge,  the  patrician,  well-traveled  historian  who 
also  served  as  Director  of  the  Harvard  University  Libraries  from  1910  until 
his  death.  He  used  his  personal  wealth  and  his  influence  in  Boston  social  and 
academic  circles  to  move  both  the  academic  programme  and  the  collections 
forward.  Coolidge  well  understood  the  nexus  between  academic  programmes 
and  the  need  for  library  resources  in  support  of  such  programmes.  The  Hoover 
Collection  developed  in  accord  with  its  mandate  to  collect  research  materials 
from  all  countries  to  try  to  explicate  the  root  causes  of  ‘war,  revolution,  and 
peace’.  The  Library  of  Congress  benefited  from  the  foresight  and  dynamism 
of  its  long-time  Librarian,  Herbert  Putnam  (1861-1955),  and  the  timely  avail¬ 
ability  of  an  outstanding  librarian,  the  emigre  Alexis  Babine. 

13  Fritz  Theodor  Epstein.  ‘Comparative  Facilities  for  Slavic  Studies  in  the  Libraries  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  the  United  States’,  typescript,  ca.  1939,  held  by  the  Slavic  and  Baltic  Division,  NYPL. 

In  a  1946  resource  survey,  Toby  Cole  of  the  American  Russian  Institute  reported  75,000  vol¬ 
umes  in  the  NYPL.  See:  Guide  to  Russian  Collections  in  American  Libraries  ([New  York,  The  Li¬ 
brary],  1947),  originally  published  in  the  Bulletin  of  The  New  York  Public  Library ,  51(11)  (Novem¬ 
ber  1947),  pp.  644-650. 
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Other  research  collections  began  to  develop  during  the  early  decades  of 
this  century  as  well — most  notably,  those  of  Columbia  University  (which 
acquired  the  6,000  item  A.E.  Presniakov  Collection  on  Russian  history  in 
the  1930s),  and  of  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley  (which  acquired 
the  Pavel  Miliukov  Collection  in  the  1920s),  where  collection-building  was 
fostered  along  by  Coolidge’s  student  Robert  Joseph  Kerner  (1887-1 956). 14 
However,  these  collections  were  not  large  in  the  aggregate,  nor  were  they  sub¬ 
sequently  developed  in  a  systematic  way  until  after  World  War  II.  Harvard,  LC, 
NYPL,  and  Hoover  remained  the  principal  collections  of  Eastern  European— 
predominantly  Russian — materials  in  the  United  States  until  after  the  Second 
World  War. 

Such,  then,  are  the  very  broad  outlines  of  library  development  during  the 
period  under  discussion.  What  then  are  some  of  the  central  issues  that  make 
up  our  proposed  research  agenda?  Let  us  move  from  the  general,  to  the  more 
particular. 

In  the  first  instance,  our  studies  of  library  history  require  greater  contex- 
tualization.  In  my  own  past  work,  I  described  what  was  happening  at  various 
libraries  contemporaneously,  but  did  not  attempt  a  broader  contextualization. 
For  example,  the  NYPL  was  only  superficially  placed  into  the  context  of  po¬ 
litical  events  occurring  in  the  homelands,  diplomatic  interaction,  the  emigre 
press,  and  the  Slavic  communities  it  served.  Nor  were  comparisons  made  be¬ 
tween  the  development  experience  of  Slavic  collections  with  their  analogues 
for,  say,  Middle  Eastern,  or  East  Asian  studies.  Clearly,  this  is  where  the  eru¬ 
dition  of  a  professional  historian  should  come  into  play,  yet  to  date  none  has 
attempted  to  do  this  on  a  grand  scale.  Irving  Howe’s  classic  account  of  Eastern 
European  Jewish  life  on  New  York’s  Lower  East  Side,  World  of  Our  Fathers ,  for 
example,  makes  no  mention  of  the  role  played  by  libraries  in  the  lives  of  these 
immigrants.15  This  is  an  obvious  oversight,  as  research  in  the  NYPL’s  business 
archives  has  shown  that  the  petitioners  for  the  creation  of  a  Russian  library  at 
NYPL  were  predominantly  Eastern  European  Jewish  professionals.  It  is  well 
documented  that  the  reading  rooms  of  the  city’s  Russian-language  branch  li¬ 
braries  were  packed  night  and  day  from  the  early  years  of  this  century,  well 
into  the  1950s. 

Three  recent  articles  by  Professor  Marc  Raeff  of  Columbia  University  and 

14  Kerner  authored  The  Foundations  of  Slavic  Bibliography  (Chicago,  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1916). 

On  the  history  ol  the  University’s  area  studies  programmes,  see  Asiatic  and  Slavic  Studies  on 
the  Berkeley  Campus,  1896-1947  (Berkeley,  University  of  California  Press,  1947).  In  1981  Edward 
Kasinec  and  Nicholas  V.  Riasanovsky  prepared  an  exhibit  and  catalogue,  Old  Cyrillic  and  Russian 
Books:  The  First  Romanovs  to  Pushkin.  An  Exhibition  in  the  North  Foyer  of  the  Doe  Memorial  Library 
on  the  Occasion  of  the  80th  Anniversary  of  the  Slavic  Studies  Program,  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley,  August  15-October  15,  1981  (Berkeley,  The  Library,  1981). 

15  World  of  Our  Fathers  (New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace,  Jovanovich,  1 976). 
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a  long-time  reader  at  the  NYPL,  are  good  examples,  on  a  limited  scale,  of  the 
kind  of  work  that  is  needed.  In  the  first,  he  sets  the  Slavic  and  Baltic  Division 
into  the  context  of  the  Russian  emigre  community  and  its  cultural  needs  as  it 
existed  in  the  period  before  the  First  World  War.  Raeff  focuses  particularly  on 
Dovid  (David)  Shub  (1888-1973),  a  young  emigre  reader,  contributor  to  and 
later  editor  of  the  Jewish  Daily  Forward ,16  Professor  Raeff ’s  second  article  is 
biographical,  setting  the  NYPL’s  Slavic  and  Baltic  Division  into  the  context  of 
his  own  generation  of  Russian  ‘refugee  immigrants’  who  fled  Western  Europe 
in  the  late  1930s-early  ’40s,  and  the  events  that  directly  or  indirectly  helped 
shape  the  collections  up  to  the  present  day.17  The  third  article  of  this  trilogy 
sets  the  development  of  Slavic  studies  and  Slavic  collections  in  the  United 
States  into  the  much  broader  context  of  the  evolution  of  Slavic  studies  in  Eu¬ 
rope  from  the  seventeenth  century  onwards.18  I  would  argue  that  the  histories 
of  North  American  collections  need  to  be  examined  in  similar  fashion,  from 
varying  perspectives  and  distances.  Individual  studies  of  collection  histories 
must  at  some  point  be  set  into  the  broader  sweep  of  events,  not  viewed  in 
isolation. 

This  statement  leads  directly  to  a  second  agenda  item,  namely  the  need  to 
address  the  paucity  of  detailed,  Slavic-specific  library  studies  for  even  the  very 
major  collections  outlined  above.  It  is  hard  to  contextualize  what  has  yet  to  be 
examined. 

The  late  David  H.  Kraus  (1923-1997)  did  some  fine,  albeit  unpublished 
work  on  the  Library  of  Congress’s  collections,  but  did  not  live  long  enough 
to  pursue  it  in  greater  depth.19  Aside  from  Charles  R.  Gredler’s  brief  ac¬ 
count  of  Harvard’s  collections,  there  is  little  else.20  For  example,  the  history 
of  the  crucial  interwar  period — when  the  Harvard  College  Library  collections 
were  supervised  by  the  aforementioned  Anna  Evarts,  and  the  Law  School  Li¬ 
brary  acquired  a  vast  number  of  imperial  Russian  legal  and  administrative 
publications — is  a  large  blank  spot.  Some  recent  writings  by  Harvard’s  Poteb- 
nja  Professor  Michael  Flier,  and  the  Houghton  Library’s  Roger  E.  Stoddard, 
provide  a  few  new  details,  but  library  history  is  not  their  primary  focus.21 

16  Marc  Raeff,  ‘Our  First  Reader:  David  Shub  and  His  Times’,  Biblion ,  3(2)  (Spring  1995), 
pp.  109-125. 

17  Marc  Raeff,  ‘The  Slavic  and  Baltic  Division  and  Russian  Studies  in  America:  Memoirs  of  a 
Half-Century’,  Biblion,  7(2)  (Spring  1999),  pp.  4-14. 

18  Marc  Raeff,  ‘Russian  and  Slavic  Studies  in  Europe  and  America:  Before  the  “Great  War”  ’, 
Biblion ,  8(2)  (Spring  2000),  pp.  81-1 13. 

19  See  for  example  his  ‘The  Development  of  the  Russian  Collections  at  the  Library  of  Congress 
Before  World  War  II’,  unpublished  paper  delivered  at  the  American  Library  Association  Conven¬ 
tion,  Chicago,  7  July  1985,  p.  2. 

20  Charles  Gredler,  ‘The  Slavic  Collections  at  Harvard’,  Harvard  Library  Bulletin ,  17(4)  (Oct. 
1969),  pp.  425-33. 

21  Michael  S.  Flier,  TOO  Years  of  Slavic  Languages  at  Harvard’,  [S.I.,  1996].  A  pamphlet  pre¬ 
pared  on  the  occasion  of  a  15  November  1996  reception  marking  a  century  of  Slavic  language 
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The  story  of  the  Hoover  Institution  and  Stanford’s  Slavic  collections  are  the 
most  extensively  documented,  including  biographies  of  its  peripatetic  collec¬ 
tion  builder,  Frank  Alfred  Golder  (187  7-1929). 22  In  recent  years,  the  NYPL 
has  undertaken  the  investigation  and  rediscovery  of  its  own  long  and  rich  his¬ 
tory,  knowledge  of  and  appreciation  for  which  faded  in  the  course  of  the  1960s 
and  ’70s.  Yet  here  again,  these  recent  forays  into  NYPL’s  history  have  left 
many  avenues  of  inquiry  uninvestigated.  Very  recently,  preliminary  histories 
have  appeared  for  some  of  the  many  collections  that  came  to  prominence  in 
the  1950s  and  ’60s — such  as  the  University  of  Illinois,  Kansas  University,  and 
Ohio  State  University,  in  some  cases  penned  by  individuals  closely  involved 
in  the  events  described.23  This  is  certainly  an  encouraging  trend,  but  much 
remains  under-  or  uninvestigated,  particularly  for  the  earlier  period,  and  for 
the  oldest  collections.  One  might  suggest  the  following  as  issues  deserving  in¬ 
vestigation. 

In  the  late  1950s  and  early  1960s,  geopolitical  concerns  prompted  West¬ 
ern  governments,  and  most  especially,  the  U.S.  government,  to  pour  millions 
of  dollars  into  the  few  extant  Slavic  area  studies  programmes,  and  prompted 
the  formation  of  many  more.  There  were  ultimately  many  universities  and 
colleges  who  benefited  from  the  frenetic  post-Sputnik  assault  on  decades  of 
national  neglect  of  the  resource  base.  Slavic  collections  that  are  now  among 
the  largest  in  North  America — such  as  those  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  or 
Indiana  University — grew  exponentially  during  the  1950s,  ’60s  and  ’70s.  As 
campus  magnets  for  federal  funding,  via  various  entitlement  programmes — 
Title  VI,  Title  VIII,  PL  480,  etc. — such  collections  were  elevated  from  ob¬ 
scurity  to  become  the  darling  of  library  administrators  everywhere.  Compare 
this  almost  universal  administrative  embrace  of  Slavic  area  studies  resources 
to  the  status  of  such  collections  nationally  during  the  first  five  decades  of  the 
last  century.  Reflecting  on  the  situation  as  it  existed  prior  to  this  governmental 
awakening,  Professor  C.  M.  Hotimsky  noted: 

The  North  American  world  was  virtually  caught  napping  ....  Apart  from 

the  major  libraries  with  a  long  tradition  of  systematic  collecting,  the  book 


instruction  at  Harvard.  Roger  E.  Stoddard,  ‘Red  Star  and  the  Crimson:  Harvard’s  Love  Affair 
with  Russian  Books’,  Bulletin  du  bibliophile ,  1  (1995),  pp.  43-58.  Edward  Kasinec  wrote  on  Har¬ 
vard’s  hitherto  undescribed  Minot  Collection  of  Russian  and  Ukrainian  folklore  in  ‘U  pam'jat' 
sommervils'koho  susida’,  Svoboda,  233  (13  Oct.  1979),  p.  3. 

See  Alain  Dubie,  Frank  A.  Golder:  An  Adventure  of  a  Historian  in  Quest  of  Russian  History 
(Boulder,  East  European  Monographs,  1989). 

23  Leon  Twarog,  ‘The  Genesis  of  OSU’s  Slavic  Library  Collection’,  Ohio  Slavic  and  East  Euro¬ 
pean  Newsletter ,  vol.  26,  issue  2  [January  1998],  pp.  1,  6,  7;  Laurence  H.  Miller,  ‘The  Slavic  and 
East  European  Library,  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign’,  ACRL  SEES  Newsletter  16 
(2000),  pp.  73-77 .  Robert  A.  Karlowich  reflected  on  his  early  career  as  a  librarian  for  Slavic  and 
East  European  collections  at  the  University  of  Illinois  in  ‘A  Look  Back’,  Newsletter  of  the  ACRL 
Slavic  and  East  European  Section,  1  (1985),  pp.  40-46. 
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resources  in  [Slavic  studies]  were  extremely  low.  The  acquisition  of  mate¬ 
rial  published  in  the  Soviet  Union  after  the  October  Revolution  was  par¬ 
ticularly  neglected,  simply  because  it  was  considered  that  the  revolution 
would  not  have  any  permanent  effect  and  was  only  temporary  in  nature.24 

The  largely  uninterrupted  pre-Sputnik  development  of  collections  at  Harvard, 
NYPL,  and  the  Library  of  Congress  was  due  in  large  measure  to  the  goodwill 
of  well-inclined,  and  far-sighted  administrators. 

In  his  1939  study,  Fritz  Epstein  noted  that  ‘the  Slavic  sections  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  libraries  have  usually  been  due  to  the  initiative  of  individual  scholars  . . . 
rather  than  to  concerted  effort.’25  To  this,  the  present  author  would  add  en¬ 
lightened  administrators  as  well — placing  them,  in  many  instances,  above  that 
of  the  scholars  referred  to  by  Epstein.  The  lives  and  work  of  some  figures  are 
better  documented  than  others.  Much  has  been  written,  for  example,  on  the 
scholar-cum-librarian-cum-administrator  Coolidge,  who  brought  Slavic  stud¬ 
ies  to  America’s  oldest  and  greatest  university  (and,  by  extension,  to  the  rest 
of  American  higher  education)  in  the  1890s,  and  directed  its  library  through 
a  period  of  tremendous  growth.26  Yet  most  of  the  key  figures  in  the  history  of 
Slavic  collections  await  biographers.  For  example,  details  of  the  life  and  mo¬ 
tivations  of  Edwin  Hatfield  Anderson  (1861-1947),  the  dynamic  Director  of 
the  NYPL  during  the  interwar  period,  are  largely  unknown.  Much  of  Ander¬ 
son’s  official  library  correspondence  has  been  preserved,  and  yet  we  lack  as  yet 
a  clear  picture  of  his  world  view — only  snippets.  For  example,  in  a  1923  letter 
to  the  renowned  Russian  librarian  L.  B.  Khavkina  (1871-1949): 

It  is  of  real  importance  that  the  NYPL  secure  now  a  collection  of  the 
fundamental  documents  a  future  student  of  Russian  history  will  need  on 
which  to  base  his  opinions  of  the  events  of  the  past  eight  years.  We  feel  it  is 
decidedly  to  the  advantage  of  those  at  present  in  control  of  Russian  polit¬ 
ical  forces  and  of  public  opinion  to  see  that  these  documents  are  available 
in  some  such  center  of  research  as  New  York  City  and  we  believe  there  is 


24  ‘Slavic  studies  and  Libraries’,  Canadian  Library  Journal,  27 [2]  [March-April  1970],  pp. 
119-123,  p.  119. 

For  a  review  along  the  lines  of  Clarence  Manning’s  study  of  the  development  of  Slavic  studies 
in  Canada,  see  Victor  O.  Buyniak,  ‘Slavic  Studies  in  Canada:  An  Historical  Survey’,  Canadian 
Slavonic  Papers  =  Revue  Canadienne  des  Slavistes,  IX(1)  (1967),  pp.  [3]— 23. 

25  Epstein  (note  13),  p.  3. 

26  See,  for  example,  Robert  F.  Byrnes,  Awakening  American  Education  to  the  World:  the  Role  of 
Archibald  Cary  Coolidge,  1866-1928  (Notre  Dame,  University  of  Notre  Dame  Press,  1982),  and 
Harold  Jefferson  Coolidge’s  (1870-1934)  compilation  Archibald  Cary  Coolidge:  Life  and  Letters 
(New  York,  Books  for  Libraries  Press,  [1971],  reprint). 

Coolidge’s  friendship  with  Charles  Crane  (1858-1939),  the  scion  of  the  prominent  and  wealthy 
family  of  plumbing  and  hardware  manufacturers  in  Chicago,  was  crucial  in  persuading  William 
Rainey  Harper  (1856-1906),  the  first  president  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  to  establish  courses 
in  Russian  history,  language,  and  literature.  Crane’s  personal  archives  were  recently  deposited 
with  the  Bakhmeteff  Archives  at  Columbia  University. 
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no  better  place  for  this  purpose  in  the  City  than  in  the  New  York  Public 
Library. 

Or  in  a  characterization  by  a  contemporary:  ‘Not  a  conservator  merely,  he 
believes  in  a  dynamic  librarianism.  Not  satisfied  with  ruling  over  a  sleeping 
world  of  print,  he  does  his  best  ...  by  making  the  books  work.’27  In  1927, 
Anderson  received  the  Order  of  the  White  Lion  from  the  Czechoslovak  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  his  advocacy  of  Slavic  collections.  Anderson’s  protege  and  suc¬ 
cessor,  Harry  Miller  Lydenberg  (1874-1960)  is  by  comparison  better-known, 
and  better-served  by  the  published  literature,  including  his  correspondence 
during  a  book-buying  trip  to  Russia,  Ukraine,  and  Poland  on  behalf  of  the 
NYPLin  1923-24. 28 

Another  leading  library  administrator  and  scholar  whose  role  as  a  collection 
builder  has  not  received  adequate  attention  is  Robert  Pierpont  Blake  (1886- 
1950).  Blake  was  a  noted  Byzantinologist,  and  a  student  of  N.  Ia.  Marr  (1864- 
1934), 29  who  traveled  widely  throughout  Russia  and  the  Caucasus.  He  was 
also  made  director  of  the  Harvard  University  Library  following  Coolidge’s 
death  in  1928.  Yet,  aside  from  a  privately  printed  amalgam  of  autobiographical 
materials  assembled  recently  by  his  son,  Igor,  Blake’s  life  and  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  Harvard  Library  over  two  decades  remain  largely  uninvestigated.30 

In  the  United  States  during  the  interwar  period,  administrative  support  was 
crucial  not  only  to  the  growth  and  perpetuation  of  collections,  but  to  the  very 
livelihoods  and  reputations  of  the  staff  as  well. 

During  the  Cold  War,  the  creation  of  new  bibliographical  and  library  po¬ 
sitions,  backed  in  part  by  federal  funding,  encouraged  people  to  pursue  ca¬ 
reers  in  the  collection  and  organization  of  the  ‘grist’  for  historical  and  pol¬ 
icy  analyses  of  Russia  and  Eastern  Europe.  In  contrast,  after  the  Revolution 
of  1917  and  through  the  economic  tumult  of  the  1920s  and  ’30s  America 
sought  to  stifle  any  manifestations  of  the  ‘red  menace’  at  home — a  phenom¬ 
ena  that  reared  its  head  again,  briefly,  in  the  1950s.  During  these  decades,  the 
government  kept  close  watch  over  the  men  and  women — many  of  them  re¬ 
cent  emigres — with  daily  oversight  of  such  collections.  On  1 2  December  1917 
the  New  York  City  Police  quietly  polled  the  NYPL  for  information  as  to  the 

27  Anderson  to  Khavkina,  p.  2  (NYPL  Archives.  RG  6,  Director’s  Office:  E.  H.  Anderson. 
Haffkin-Hamburger  folder);  Evening  Transcript  (Boston,  Massachusetts),  18  June  1913,  quoting 
an  article  in  The  New  York  Sun. 

28  Perhaps  the  best,  most  succinct  biography  available  is  Phyllis  Dain’s  ‘Harry  Miller  Lyden¬ 
berg  (1874-1960)’,  in  the  Dictionary  of  American  Library  Biography  (Littleton,  Colo.,  Libraries 
Unlimited,  1978),  pp.  329-333. 

29  Marr  later  became  a  figure  of  some  controversy  with  his  advocacy  (during  the  Stalin  era) 
of  the  so-called  ‘Japhetic  theory’  that  held  that  Georgia  was  the  font  from  which  many  world 
languages  have  sprung. 

30  Igor  Robert  Blake,  compiler,  In  Search  of  Byzantium:  A  Biography  of  the  Life  of  Robert  Pierpont 
Blake  (Lafayette,  Ca.?,  Cambell  Bros.  Printing,  1996). 
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birthplaces  of  non-native-born  staff  in  an  attempt  to  identify  potential  ‘enemy 
aliens’.31  One  finds  in  the  Library  archives  evidence  of  numerous  incidents  of 
finger-pointing  by  readers  at  ‘red’  staff  members,  with  privately  and  publicly 
expressed  demands  for  their  exposure  and  termination.  Others  wrote  to  the 
Library  administration  demanding  the  removal  of  Soviet  imprints  from  the 
NYPL’s  shelves.  In  point  of  fact,  many  staff  members,  including  the  Chief, 
Avrahm  Yarmolinsky  (1890-1975),  and  his  wife,  the  poet  Babette  Deutsch 
(1895-1982),  were — initially  at  least — sympathetic  to  the  Soviet  regime.  In 
letters  to  relatives  and  friends  in  New  York  during  a  bookbuying  trip  in  Rus¬ 
sia  in  1923-24,  they  did  not  hide  their  admiration  for  some  aspects  of  So¬ 
viet  society.32  Yet  these  leanings  were  not  reflected  in  the  collections  them¬ 
selves,  which  are  a  remarkable  balance  between  works  produced  during  the 
pre-  and  post-Revolutionary  period,  and  by  the  various  emigrations.  At  every 
turn,  Yarmolinsky  and  the  collecting  policies  of  his  section  were  always  un¬ 
equivocally  defended  by  Anderson,  and  his  successor  Lydenberg.  Others  in 
the  field  were  not  so  fortunate.  Among  the  Babette  Deutsch  Papers  at  NYPL, 
the  present  author  came  across  a  cautionary  letter  to  Yarmolinsky  from  a  for¬ 
mer  librarian  of  the  Seattle  Public  Library.  The  author,  who  was  responsible 
for  the  Slavic-language  collections  of  that  library,  ultimately  lost  her  position 
thanks  to  outside  agitation. 

The  U.S.  government  placed  restrictions  on  the  distribution  of  potentially 
‘subversive’  literature.  Keyes  DeWitt  Metcalf  (1889-1983) — former  NYPL 
Chief  of  Reference,  and  later  Director  of  the  Harvard  University  Libraries — 
tells  of  how  Harvard’s  selection  staff  were  compelled  to  make  regular  train  trips 
to  New  York  in  the  1930s,  ’40s  and  early  ’50s.  The  United  States  government 
forbade  Mezhdunarodnaia  kniga’s  agent  Four  Continents  from  mailing  Soviet 
materials  beyond  the  borough  of  Manhattan,  forcing  these  buying  trips.33  The 

31  NYPL  Archives.  RG  6,  Director’s  Office:  E.  H.  Anderson.  RO-Employees — Enemy  Aliens. 

32  See  Robert  H.  Davis,  Jr.,  ed.,  ‘  “Something  Truly  Revolutionary”:  The  Correspondence  of 
Babette  Deutsch  and  Avrahm  Yarmolinsky  from  Russia,  November  1923-March  1924’,  Biblion, 
2(1)  (Fall  1995),  pp.  140-176.  Their  eldest  son  Adam,  a  distinguished  former  advisor  to  Presi¬ 
dents  Kennedy  and  Johnson  and  later  a  legal  scholar  and  university  administrator,  died  in  January 
2000  at  the  age  of  77  (Neil  H.  Lewis,  ‘Adam  Yarmolinsky  Dies  at  77;  Led  Revamping  of  Govern¬ 
ment’,  New  York  Times,  ‘Obituaries’,  7  January  2000). 

On  this  book-buying  trip,  see  Robert  A.  Karlowich,  ‘Stranger  in  a  Far  Land:  Report  of  a  Book¬ 
buying  Trip  by  Harry  Miller  Lydenberg  in  Eastern  Europe  and  Russia  in  1923-24’,  Bulletin  of 
Research  in  the  Humanities,  87(2/3)  (1986-1987),  pp.  182-224,  and  Yarmolinsky’s  description  of 
acquisitions,  ‘The  Slavonic  Division:  Recent  Growth’,  Bulletin  of  The  New  York  Public  Library, 
30(2)  (February  1926),  pp.  71-79. 

33  See  Metcalf,  My  Harvard  Library  Years,  1937-1955:  A  Sequel  to  Random  Recollections  of  an 
Anachronism  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  Harvard  College  Library,  1988),  p.  49.  Metcalf  also  authored 
Random  Recollections  of  an  Anachronism,  or  Seventy-Five  Years  of  Library  Work  (New  York,  Readex 
Books,  1980),  concerning  his  twenty-five  years  with  the  NYPL.  Eda  Isaakovna  Glaser,  longtime 
owner  of  Four  Continents,  was  until  recently  a  volunteer  in  the  New  York  Public  Library,  and  still 
possesses  some  archival  material  pertaining  to  the  store’s  operation. 
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fact  that  collections  developed  despite  the  prevailing  atmosphere  of  suspicion 
and  fear,  intensified  by  the  financial  collapse  of  the  Great  Depression,  testifies 
to  the  importance  of  enlightened  support  in  high  places,  and,  for  us,  the  need 
to  know  what  motivated  such  persons.34 

A  handful  of  libraries  in  the  United  States  were  fortunate  to  have  tal¬ 
ented  curators  shaping  their  Slavic  collections  during  their  first  half  century  of 
growth.  Most,  if  not  all  of  these  individuals  were  emigres;  few  were  librarians 
by  vocation  in  their  homelands.  Nevertheless,  during  the  period  between  the 
Russian  Revolution  and  1957,  one  sees  the  development — conscious  or  not — 
of  professional  ‘area  studies’  librarianship.  These  practitioners  were  individ¬ 
uals  who  had  other  research  interests,  and  indeed  are  perhaps  best  remem¬ 
bered  for  their  contributions  to  Slavic  studies  in  their  particular  field  of  schol¬ 
arly  interest.  Frank  Alfred  Golder  was  a  historian;  Avrahm  Yarmolinsky  was 
a  translator  and  literary  critic — and  yet  they  clearly  grasped  the  ‘big  picture’, 
and  strove  to  develop  carefully  selected,  well-balanced  collections  capable  of 
serving  advanced  research  needs  in  a  variety  of  fields.  Golder,  anticipating 
criticism  of  some  of  his  ‘out  of  profile’  choices  (e.g.  art  books,  old  Slavica)  for 
the  Hoover,  wrote:  ‘In  a  century  from  now,  when  I  am  dead  of  a  broken  heart 
from  their  reproaches  [i.e.  those  of  the  Stanford  and  Hoover  library  adminis¬ 
trators]  the  scholars  of  the  year  2,000  will  thank  me.’35  Some  of  their  careers 
and  lives  are  reasonably  well-known.  Golder,  for  example,  has  received  some 
scholarly  attention.  Babine,  who  spent  much  of  his  career  with  the  Library 
of  Congress,  and  played  an  instrumental  role  in  acquiring  (and  even  packing) 
the  Yudin  collection,  has  left  us  with  his  Saratov  diary,  published  in  1988. 36  In 
addition,  the  Library  of  Congress’s  business  archives  are  extensive.  The  lives 
and  careers  of  Yarmolinsky,  and  Berkeley  historian  Robert  Joseph  Kerner  are 
generally  known,  although  for  the  former  we  have  only  fragmentary  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  his  day-to-day  activities  as  Chief  of  the  Slavonic  Division — the 
NYPL,  alas,  did  not  systematically  retain  all  of  its  own  records.  We  know  far 
less  about  some  of  their  contemporaries,  such  as  Harvard’s  Evarts,  and  Har¬ 
vard  Law  Library’s  Taracouzio37  and  Walter  Russell  Batsell.38  The  papers  of 


34  For  evidence  of  the  meagre  resources  for  Slavic  and  East  European  studies  available  else¬ 
where  in  the  United  States,  see  the  first  edition  of  Robert  Bingham  Downs,  American  Library 
Resources:  A  Bibliographical  Guide  (Chicago,  American  Library  Association,  1951). 

35  Cited  in  Dubie  (note  22),  p.  129. 

36  On  Babine,  see  E.  Kasinec,  ‘Alexis  V.  Babine  (1866-1930):  A  Biographical  Note’,  in  his 
Slavic  Books  and  Bookmen  (New  York,  Russica,  1984),  pp.  73-77 .  On  Babine’s  experiences  after 
his  return  to  Russia,  see  Donald  Raleigh,  A  Russian  Civil  War  Diary:  Alexis  Babine  in  Saratov, 
1917-1922  (Durham,  N.C.,  Duke  University  Press,  1988). 

37  Taracouzio  was  the  author  of  War  and  Peace  in  Soviet  Diplomacy  (New  York,  Macmillan, 
1940). 

38  Batsell  authored  Soviet  Rule  in  Russia  (New  York,  Macmillan,  1929).  Batsell  was  the  father 
of  Mrs  Celange  Herter,  a  prominent  New  York  and  Parisian  socialite  and  collector. 
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Sergius  O.  Yakobson,  the  distinguished  historian  and  Chief  of  the  Slavic  and 
Central  European  Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress  from  1951  to  1971, 
are  held  by  Yale  University  and  the  Hoover  Institution.  As  yet,  no  one  has  re¬ 
searched  his  activities  as  a  librarian.39  Nor  do  we  know  much  about  the  back¬ 
grounds  and  activities  of  the  assistants  of  these  men  and  women — for  example, 
the  Library  of  Congress’s  Mikhail  Z.  Vinokouroff  (Russian-language  acquisi¬ 
tions,  1927-40),  Vladimir  Gsovsky,  or  Babine’s  Latvian  predecessor,  Dr  Pe¬ 
ter  A.  Speck  (Head,  1917-27),  or  his  successor  Nikolai  Rodionoff  (Head, 
1930-44). 40  The  Alaska  State  Historical  Library  in  Juneau  holds  Vinkouroff’s 
extensive,  largely  unexplored  archival  collection  relating  to  his  years  at  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress,  and  his  wide-ranging  correspondence  with  members  of  the 
emigre  community.41 

A  large  cache  of  archival  materials  corresponding  to  the  interwar  history  of 
NYPL’s  Upper  East  Side  Webster  Branch  was  recently  discovered  in  an  un¬ 
used  closet  on  its  first  floor.  From  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century 
until  the  mid-1960s  the  ethnic  community  served  by  this  branch  was  largely 
Czech  and  Slovak — hence  the  term  ‘Bohemian  Branch’.  Until  its  collections 
were  merged  with  those  of  the  Slavic  and  Baltic  Division  of  the  NYPL’s  Re¬ 
search  Libraries,  this  branch  boasted  the  largest  collection  of  Czech  and  Slo¬ 
vak  vernacular  materials  outside  of  the  homelands.  No  doubt  this  archival 
material,  when  reviewed,  will  provide  greater  insight  into  the  reading  interests 
of  the  community,  and  the  collections  available  to  it. 

Reports  of  visitors  to  and  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Eastern  Eu¬ 
ropean  countries  with  library  connections  are  another  interesting  avenue  of 
investigation.  Some  visits  are  already  reasonably  well-documented — for  exam¬ 
ple,  Liubov'  Khavkina’s  multiple  visits  to  the  United  States  both  before  and 
after  the  Revolution,  Yarmolinsky  and  Lydenberg’s  book  buying  expedition  in 
1923-24,  and  Golder’s  on-site  buying  sprees.  The  travels  and  observations  of 
others  await  investigation.  Henrietta  Derman  (1882-1954),  the  Latvian-born 
founder  of  the  Communist  Academy  Library,  was  trained  in  librarianship  at 
Simmons  College  in  Boston,  worked  at  Harvard  and  the  Library  of  Congress, 
and  ended  her  days  in  the  Gulag.  We  know  little  concretely  of  what  she  did  in 
terms  of  her  work  in  American  libraries.42  A  potentially  very  interesting  source 

39  On  Yale’s  holdings,  see  the  checklist  by  Diane  E.  Kaplan  and  Laurie  R.  Cohen,  Sergius  Os- 
sipovich  Yakobson  Papers,  Sterling  Memorial  Library,  Manuscript  Group  Number  1419  (New  Haven, 
June  1987). 

40  It  is  hoped  that  more  information  on  these  personalities  will  appear  in  the  forthcoming 
Encyclopedia  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  scheduled  for  publication  in  2001. 

41  For  an  inventory,  see  Louise  D.  Martin,  ed.,  Michael  Z.  Vinokuroff:  A  Profile  and  Inventory 
of  His  Papers  (Ms81)  and  Photographs  (PC A  243)  in  the  Alaska  Historical  Library  (Juneau,  Alaska 
Dept,  of  Education,  1986),  passim. 

42  She  was  briefly  employed  at  Harvard  in  1917,  then  moved  to  Washington  where,  she  ‘man¬ 
aged  the  Slavic  section  at  the  Library  of  Congress  in  Washington’  (A.  I.  Liuter  and  P.  S.  Sokov, 
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of  observations  on  libraries,  and  Soviet  society  during  the  early  1930s  is  the 
travel  diary  of  Harriet  Eddy  (1876-1966),  held  by  the  California  State  Li¬ 
brary  in  Sacramento.43  Judging  from  a  few  random  pages  copied  by  the  State 
Library,  this  material  might  provide  the  basis  for  a  case  study  of  bibliothe- 
cal  ‘cross-pollination’,  with  descriptions  of  classes  she  attended,  and  taught  in 
Russia  in  1930-31.  This  is  an  especially  important  find,  as  Ms  Eddy  subse¬ 
quently  became  California  State  Librarian. 

Visits  to  Russia  of  non-librarians  also  merit  investigation  as  well.  Take,  for 
example,  the  cases  of  Charles  H.  McCormick  Reeve  (1847-1947),  and  that 
of  his  grandson,  Reeve  Schley  (1881-1960).  At  a  Spring  2000  show  at  the 
New  Jersey  State  Museum,  entitled  ‘Unseen  Treasures:  Imperial  Russia  and 
the  New  World’,  two  loan  objects  came  from  the  Schley  family.  One  was  a 
gift  to  McCormick  from  Alexander  III,  the  other,  a  photograph  of  Schley  in 
Russia  in  1925  as  a  delegate  of  the  Russo-American  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Schley  visited  again  in  1936.  After  some  investigation  it  was  determined  that 
the  papers  of  Charles  McCormick  Reeve  are  available  in  the  Dansville  (New 
York)  Public  Library;  those  of  Schley  are  held  by  the  New  Jersey  Historical 
Society.  Such  unexpected  pockets  of  material  may  enhance  our  knowledge  of 
U.S. -Russian  interaction  and  the  surprising  interconnections  that  often  devel¬ 
oped. 

The  sales  by  the  Soviet  Union  of  nationalized  libraries  during  the  1920s 
and  ’30s  had  a  profound  impact  on  major  Slavic  collections  in  the  United 
States.  However  we  still  know  little  of  the  mechanics  of  the  process  by  which 
book  dealers — in  the  United  States,  primarily  Israel  Perlstein  (1897-1975)  of 
New  York — first  became  involved  in  these  sales,  and  then  selected  (on  site), 
transported,  and  marketed  these  materials  in  the  West.  We  know  little  about 
Perlstein  himself,  beyond  the  bare  outlines  of  his  background  and  involve¬ 
ment  in  the  book  trade,  and  still  less  about  his  assistant,  Simeon  J.  Bolan  (fi. 
1 920s-60),  who  went  on  to  work  for  the  New  York  bookseller  H.  P.  Kraus,  and 
still  later  became  Slavic  bibliographer  at  Columbia  University.44  As  of  yet,  we 


‘Znat'  i  pomnit'  (k  110-letiiu  so  dnia  rozhdeniia  G.  K.  Derman)’  [‘To  Know  and  to  Remember 
(On  the  1 10th  Anniversary  of  the  Birth  of  G.  K.  Derman)’],  Bibliografiia ,  1  (Jan.-Feb.  1994),  pp. 
106-112,  p.  107.  Upon  her  return  to  Russia,  she  served  as  director  of  the  library  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Academy  in  Moscow  and  became  the  first  director  of  the  newly  created  Moscow  Library 
Institute  in  1930,  until  her  arrest  as  a  counter-revolutionary  in  1938. 

43  The  existence  of  this  material  was  first  brought  to  the  attention  of  Edward  Kasinec  by  Gary 
Strong,  the  current  Director  of  the  Queensborough  Public  Library,  and  a  former  California  State 
Librarian. 

44  According  to  Dr  George  Lowy,  the  retired  head  of  Columbia  University  Library’s  interna¬ 
tional  collections,  Bolan  was  still  working  in  Columbia’s  Rare  Book  section  in  the  early  1960s. 

For  a  useful  recent  survey  of  Russian  archives  pertaining  to  the  diaspora — an  example  of  the 
kind  of  research  now  possible  in  the  post-Soviet  period — see:  A.  V.  Popov,  Russkoe  zarubezh'e  i 
arkhivy:  dokumenty  rossiiskoi  emigratsu  v  arkhivakh  Moskvy:  problemy  vyiavleniia,  komplektovaniia, 
opisaniia,  ispol' zovaniia  (Moscow,  Istoriko-Arkhivnyi  institut  Rossiiskogo  gosudarstvennogo  gu- 
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have  little  concrete  information  as  to  what  was  sold  in  Western  Europe,  and  by 
whom,  although  we  have  some  tantalizing  leads.  In  June  of  2000  the  present 
author  met  with  the  daughter  of  the  Viennese  antiquarian  book  dealer  Otto 
Ranschburg.  She  related  the  story  of  how  in  the  1920s  her  father  (who  subse¬ 
quently  fled  Nazi-occupied  Austria)  and  a  partner  crash  landed  a  small  plane 
in  the  Russian  heartland  on  the  return  leg  of  a  bookbuying  trip.  She  provided 
a  number  of  promising  contacts,  so  there  may  be  more  as  yet  undiscovered 
information — such  as  in  the  archives  of  Gilhofer  and  Ranschburg,  a  firm  which 
still  exists  in  Vienna  today.  The  recent  publication  of  monographs  on  Russian 
imperial  holdings  at  the  NYPL,45  and  the  Russian  State  Library,46  as  well  as 
Dr  Mikhail  Afianas'ev’s  research  on  Soviet  book  exports  during  the  1920s  and 
’30s,47  move  us  towards  a  better  understanding  of  the  sales  from  both  Western 
and  Russian  perspectives.  Much  work  remains  to  be  done,  however. 

Conclusion 

The  history  of  Slavic  and  East  European  collections  in  North  America  remains 
a  largely  under-investigated  area  of  inquiry,  and  this  article  has  touched  on 
only  a  few  of  the  many  issues  and  personalities  connected  with  its  story.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  reader’s  curiosity  may  be  sufficiently  piqued  to  inspire  an 
investigation  of  the  business  and  correspondence  archives  of  institutions  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  furthering  our  knowledge  of  this  period. 

It  was  noted  earlier  that  an  awareness  of  the  historicity  of  collections  began 
to  dawn  on  library  practitioners  only  in  the  late  1970s.  Unfortunately,  many 
of  the  personalities  active  from  the  end  of  World  War  I  into  the  1950s  had 
by  then  already  departed  this  life — Yarmolinsky,  Perlstein,  and  Vinokuroff,  to 
name  only  a  few.  The  opportunity  to  interview  such  figures  about  their  library 
activities  was  lost.  In  recent  years,  we  have  lost  significant  representatives  of 
the  postwar  generation  of  library  practitioners  as  well — the  NYPL’s  Roman 
Malanchuk  (1912-1988),  as  well  as  Janina  Hoskins  (d.  1996),  David  Kraus, 
and  Paul  Horecky  (1913-1999),  of  the  Library  of  Congress.48  However,  we 
still  have  many  representatives  of  this  generation  with  us — Eleanor  Buist  of 


manitarnogo  universiteta,  1998),  Materialy  i  istorii  russkoi  politicheskoi  emigratsii,  vyp.  IV. 

45  Robert  H.  Davis,  Jr.,  A  Dark  Mirror:  Romanov  and  Imperial  Palace  Library  Materials  in  the 
Holdings  of  The  New  York  Public  Library  (New  York,  The  Library,  and  Norman  Ross  Publishing, 
Inc.,  1999).  The  ‘Introduction’  by  the  present  author  and  Edward  Kasinec  includes  much  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  sales  of  this  period  gleaned  from  published  and  archival  sources  available  in  the 
United  States. 

46  See  V.  A.  Durov’s  Kniga  v  Seme  Romanovykh  (Moscow,  L’Age  d’Homme,  2000). 

47  Dr  Afanas'ev  presented  a  paper  on  this  topic  at  the  Tampere  Congress,  published  in  this 
volume. 

48  Hoskins  worked  at  the  Library  of  Congress  from  1952  until  her  retirement  in  1989. 
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Columbia,  Viktor  Koressaar  of  NYPL,  Tatiana  Rannit  of  NYPL49  and  Yale, 
Andrew  Turchyn  of  Indiana  University,  Larry  Miller  and  Robert  Karlowich 
of  the  University  of  Illinois.  The  time  has  come  to  finally  address  this  issue 
in  an  organized  fashion,  and  to  greater  depth  than  previously.  It  is  encour¬ 
aging  that,  at  the  1999  Slavic  Librarians’  Workshop  at  Illinois,  a  general  call 
was  made  for  the  collection  of  such  reminiscences.  Hopefully,  we  as  a  pro¬ 
fession  will  be  more  proactive  in  preserving  documentation  pertaining  to  the 
heritage  of  Slavic  librarianship  and  library  history  than  were  our  distinguished 
predecessors. 


49  Alexis  Rannit  (1914-1985)  was  the  NYPL’s  Slavic  and  Baltic  Division’s  First  Assistant  from 
1953  to  1961,  and  later  the  curator  of  Slavic  and  East  European  collections  at  Yale  University. 


The  Export  of  Books  from  the  USSR 
from  1918  to  the  1930s 

M;  D.  Afanas'ev 

The  date  span  in  the  title  encompasses  the  period  during  which  Western  buy¬ 
ers  (institutions  and  private  individuals)  had  an  unprecedented  opportunity 
to  build  their  collections  of  Russian  books  by  buying  books  on  a  large  scale 
from  Soviet  Russia.  The  key  part  of  this  period  was  1928-1938,  which  has 
been  described  as  the  epoch  of  the  ‘selling  off  of  Russia’s  cultural  patrimony’. 
There  have  been  a  whole  series  of  Western  publications  telling  the  story,  often 
with  some  amazement,  of  this  unprecedented  action  of  the  Soviet  state.1  Some 
questions  which  arise  naturally  in  connection  with  these  events  are:  What  ex¬ 
actly  was  sold  abroad?  Where  did  the  material  come  from?  Which  rarities  re¬ 
mained  in  Russia?  What  were  the  motives  of  the  buyers  and  sellers?2  The  aim 
of  this  article  is  to  answer  some  of  these  questions,  and  to  try  to  describe  events 
connected  with  the  export  of  books  as  they  appeared  ‘from  the  inside’ — from 
Soviet  Russia:  who  took  the  decisions  about  export,  how  the  selection  was 
made,  and  through  which  channels  the  books  reached  the  Western  market. 
We  will  not  deal  with  the  fate  of  the  books  in  the  West  (prices,  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  buyers  etc.);  this  problem  can  be  far  better  researched  by  Western 
colleagues,  and  indeed  a  considerable  amount  has  already  been  done. 

1918-1920 

Russian  statistics  indicate  that,  in  1918,  100  kg  of  books  were  exported  to  Fin¬ 
land  and  200  kg  of  printed  products  (with  a  value  of  300  rubles)  to  Sweden.3  It 
is  perfectly  obvious  that  any  export  of  books  at  that  time  could  in  no  way  have 
been  controlled  by  the  official  organs,  which  were  in  a  state  of  almost  total 
collapse.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  in  the  following  two  years  (191 9 — 
20)  state  export  was  practically  non-existent.  It  is  also  reasonable  to  assume 
that  in  1917-18,  for  the  most  part,  the  basic  channel  for  the  export  of  printed 
publications  became  private  export  by  emigrants  and  ‘optants’  (people  declar¬ 
ing  their  homeland  to  be  the  newly  independent  Poland,  Finland,  Lithuania, 
Latvia  or  Estonia).  However,  it  seems  that  this  process  did  not  start  imme¬ 
diately.  Eyewitness  accounts  suggest  that  some  people  solved  their  problems 

1  For  extensive  references  to  the  literature  on  this  topic,  see  Robert  H.  Davis,  A  Dark  Mir¬ 
ror:  Romanov  and  Imperial  Library  Materials  in  the  New  York  Public  Library  (New  York,  1999), 
pp.  1-47;  V.  Zalevskii  and  E.  Gollerbakh,  Rasprostranenie  russkoi  pechati  v  mire:  1918-1939  gg. 
(St  Petersburg,  1998). 

2  Davis  (note  1),  p.  49. 

3  Vneshniaia  torgovlia  SSSR  z a  period  1918-1927  (Leningrad,  Moscow,  1931),  p.  12. 
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by  selling  property  locally,  to  convert  it  into  hard  currency,  or  simply  to  buy 
food.  The  markets  of  Petrograd  were  piled  high  with  antiques,  among  which 
were  books.4  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  among  the  buyers  of  antiqui¬ 
ties  were  some  American  entrepreneurs.  For  example,  P.  Gorvits  purchased 
antiquarian  items,  engravings  etc.  on  behalf  of  a  certain  ‘major  American  so¬ 
ciety’  which  had  allocated  twenty  million  dollars  ‘for  the  purchase  of  ancient 
[s*c]  objects’.5  Later  the  mass  emigration  of  the  intelligentsia  led  to  a  signifi¬ 
cant  export  of  books  from  Soviet  Russia.  A  decree  of  the  Soviet  authorities  on 
1 9  September  1918  forbidding  the  export  from  the  country  of  cultural  trea¬ 
sures  seems  not  to  have  hindered  export  even  from  the  capitals,  let  alone  from 
territory  not  subject  to  the  Soviet  state.  But  the  quantity  of  books  taken  out 
was  negliglible  in  comparison  with  those  which  remained  in  Russia — left  on 
abandoned  estates  and  apartments,  placed  in  storage,  or  sold  to  booksellers 
and  junk  merchants. 

At  the  same  time,  it  was  in  those  years  that  the  Soviet  state  began  systemati¬ 
cally  to  gather  into  its  own  hands  the  cultural  wealth  created  or  held  in  Russia. 
This  took  three  directions: 

1 .  The  creation  of  a  reserve  of  valuable  items  which  could  be  used  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  country’s  gold  and  currency  reserves  and  for  export.  These 
objects  were  concentrated  in  Gokhran  (State  Repository  of  Precious 
Metals). 

2.  The  creation  of  a  reserve  of  museum  objects  to  be  used  to  supplement 
the  collections  of  existing  museums  or  to  create  new  museums. 

3.  The  nationalisation  and  confiscation,  the  gathering  up  of  ‘ownerless’ 
book  collections  for  use  by  libraries.  The  books  were  concentrated  in 
the  so-called  State  Book  Reserves,  the  largest  of  which  were  in  Moscow 
and  Petrograd,  and  which  in  provincial  cities  were  under  the  aegis  of  the 
Departments  of  Public  Education  and  formed  part  of  exchange  stocks 
in  central  and  gubernial  ( oblast ')  libraries. 

As  a  result  of  the  activities  of  the  Cheka  (responsible  for  the  collection  of 
valuable  items  for  Gokhran)  and  the  emissaries  of  Narkompros  and  Glav- 
nauka  (responsible  for  the  collection  of  museum  and  library  materials),  vast 
quanitities  of  cultural  treasures  were  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  state, 
which  were  also  of  considerable  monetary  value.  At  that  stage,  however,  when 
the  new  Russia  had  neither  political  nor  trading  links  with  the  surrounding 
countries,  foreign  economic  activity  was  limited  to  the  purchasing  for  gold  of 
essential  goods.  Only  Gokhran  resources  were  used  for  this.  The  museum  and 

4  Zh.  K.  Pavlova,  ‘Sudba  russkikh  imperatorskikh  knizhnykh  sobranii’,  Biblioteki  Peterburga- 
Petrograda-Leningrada  (St  Petersburg,  1993),  p.  121. 

5  Novoe  vremia,  7  June  1 9 1 7,  p.  1 . 
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book  reserves  became  the  basis  for  the  rapid  development  of  cultural  activ¬ 
ity.  Throughout  the  country  new  museums  were  opened,  thousands  of  new 
libraries  were  created  and  valuable  books  were  added  to  collections  already  in 
existence.  At  that  time  the  idea  of  exporting  books  abroad  was  not  put  into 
practice,  nor,  it  seems,  even  discussed. 

1921-1922 

The  foreign  economic  activity  of  Soviet  Russia  started  to  produce  results  only 
at  the  start  of  the  1920s.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  1921  Trade  Agreement 
between  the  RSFSR  and  Great  Britain  and  the  1921  Provisional  Agreement 
between  the  RSFSR  and  Germany,  trade  and  then  diplomatic  links  were  estab¬ 
lished  with  Western  countries.  At  the  same  time  the  internal  economic  policy 
of  the  country  was  undergoing  radical  changes.  After  the  partial  denationalisa¬ 
tion  of  light  industry,  the  legalisation  of  private  trade  and  the  abolition  of  tax 
in  kind — measures  for  the  transition  to  the  New  Economic  Policy  in  1921- 
22 — domestic  trade  became  noticeably  livelier  and  attempts  to  open  up  the 
foreign  market  could  be  perceived.  For  the  state,  foreign  trade  activity  was 
important  both  for  economic  reasons  (to  replenish  the  budget)  and  for  politi¬ 
cal  reasons  (to  establish  relations,  and  to  build  its  image).  An  important  step 
was  the  creation  in  1922  of  the  State  Trade  Export-Import  Office  (Gostorg); 
one  of  the  tasks  it  was  charged  with  was  ‘to  carry  out  all  operations  . . .  con¬ 
cerning  state  procurement  and  purchase  within  the  bounds  of  the  RSFSR  and 
its  neighbouring  Soviet  republics,  and  export  and  sale  in  foreign  markets  of 
export  goods’  (Gostorg  Statute).6  A  network  of  Gostorg  offices  covered  the 
whole  country.  Union  republics  created  their  own  Gostorgs,  which  gave  them 
the  right  of  independent  entry  into  the  foreign  market.  From  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  there  was  one  very  important  stipulation  concerning  the  organisation  of 
export:  ‘Gostorg  is  not  to  be  burdened  with  small-scale  transactions  . . .  Gos¬ 
torg  is  to  buy  mass  raw  materials  and  sell  mass  imports.’7  For  the  fulfilment  of 
small  orders,  requiring  the  enlisting  of  specialists,  ‘mixed  companies’  were  or¬ 
ganized,  with  the  shared  participation  of  the  People’s  Commissariat  of  Foreign 
Trade  (NKVT),  and  consisting  almost  entirely  of  state  shareholders. 

The  state  began  to  master  the  business  of  book  export  with  the  help  of 
mixed  companies.  One  was  the  Russo-German  company  Kniga  (Buch-  und 
Lehrmittelges.  m.b.H.),  formed  in  December  1921,  and  through  which  di¬ 
rect  export  of  books  to  Germany  was  organised,  and  indirect  export  to  other 
countries,  some  outside  Europe.  From  the  very  beginning  among  the  goods 
offered  to  Western  buyers  was  ‘a  wide  selection  of  antiquarian  and  art  books’. 

6  Vneshniaia  torgovlia,  1922,  no.  1,  p.  21. 

7  M.  I.  Frumkin,  ‘I-e  Vserossiiskoe  soveshchanie  upolnomochennykh  NKVT,  16  iulia  1922 
g.’,  ‘Biulleten  I  soveshchaniia  upolnomochennykh  NKVT,  Prilozhenie  k  zhurnalu  Vneshniaia  torgov¬ 
lia,  1922,  no.  5,  p.  1 . 
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All  of  the  company’s  activity  was  under  the  control  of  its  founding  organisa¬ 
tion,  the  People’s  Commissariat  of  Foreign  Trade.  It  was  an  NKVT  man,  the 
trade  representative  in  Germany  B.  S.  Stomoniakov,  who  was  made  president 
of  the  Kniga  board.  General  supervision  of  the  activity  of  Kniga  was  entrusted 
to  the  Council  of  Book  Affairs  of  the  NKVT.  The  establishment  fund  of  the 
society  consisted  of  100,000  gold  rubles  (approximately  51,000  US  dollars), 
which  in  the  opinion  of  NKVT  employees  was  insufficient  for  the  formation 
of  a  normal  working  capital.8 

The  general  situation  with  Russia’s  foreign  trade  was  such  that  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  develop  export  in  conditions  of  financial  deficit,  and  so  an  attempt 
was  made  to  find  non-traditional  solutions.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  means 
of  solving  this  problem  was  determined.  At  the  beginning  of  1922  the  NKVT 
directorate  was  charged  with  ‘Increasing  the  state  export  fund  by  obtaining 
goods  from  central  boards  and  centres  which  they  had  acquired  without  pay¬ 
ment  of  their  value ,  that  is  by  way  of  tax,  nationalisation  etc .’  (my  italics).9  The 
adoption  of  this  policy  was  to  have  repercussions  over  the  next  six  years,  re¬ 
sulting  in  massive  sales  of  cultural  treasures.  The  millions  of  volumes  from  na¬ 
tionalised  libraries  began  to  influence  not  only  cultural  policy  but  also  the  mar¬ 
ket.  In  1921-22  Petrogosizdat  (the  Petrograd  State  Publishing  House)  opened 
several  ‘reduced-price  and  old’  bookshops,  where  the  nationalised  book  col¬ 
lections  which  it  had  acquired  were  put  on  sale.10 

Kniga,  for  all  the  state  support  it  received,  was  not  the  only  or  even  the 
main  exporter  of  books  in  1921-22.  Book  export  attracted  many  trading  and 
publishing  organisations,  seeking  ways  of  replenishing  their  budgets.  One  of 
the  active  participants  in  the  market  was  the  aforementioned  Petrogosizdat, 
which  had  at  its  disposal  not  only  its  own  publications  but  also  millions  of 
volumes  from  nationalised  collections. 1 1 

Apparently  one  of  the  first  organisations  to  appreciate  the  potential  of  ex¬ 
porting  antiquarian  books  was  Dal'nevostochnyi  Gosizdat  (the  Far  Eastern 
State  Publishing  House).  In  1922  it  was  announced  in  the  newspaper  Vnesh- 
niaia  torgovlia  (Foreign  Trade)  that  the  State  Publishing  House  of  the  Far  East¬ 
ern  Republic  proposed  to  export  three  thousand  gold  rubles  worth  of  books  a 
month}2  The  proposal  had  evidently  not  been  properly  evaluated — it  is  clear 
that  the  whole  of  the  publishing  output  of  the  Far  Eastern  Republic  did  not 
amount  to  such  a  sum — and  in  the  course  of  three  months  in  1923  the  value 
of  the  entire  book  export,  including  stationery  products,  from  the  Far  East 

8  Vneshniaia  torgovlia ,  1922,  no.  30,  pp.  27-30. 

9  Vneshniaia  torgovlia  Rossii  za  1-iu  tret'  1922  g.  (Moscow,  1922),  p.  40. 

10  P.  N.  Martynov,  ‘Polveka  v  mire  knig’,  in  F.  G.  Shilov,  Zapiski  starogo  knizhnika  (Moscow, 
1990),  p.  350. 

11  Zalevskii  and  Gollerbakh  (note  1),  p.  14. 

12  Vneshniaia  torgovlia ,  1922,  no.  21,  p.  30. 
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totalled  only  four  thousand  rubles.13 

There  was  a  fair  amount  of  private  export  of  books.  Officially,  the  state 
foreign  trade  monopoly  did  not  allow  the  use  of  private  capital  in  foreign  eco¬ 
nomic  activity.  However,  it  may  be  assumed  that  among  the  private  persons 
exporting  books  from  Russia  were  not  only  emigrants  and  optants,  but  also 
Russian  and  Western  commercial  exporters.  Some  idea  of  the  correlation  be¬ 
tween  various  channels  for  book  export  is  provided  by  evidence  concerning 
those  who  were  granted  licences  for  book  export  (though  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  receipt  of  a  licence  cannot  be  equated  with  actual  exporting,  since 
some  of  the  licences  were  never  used).14 

From  January  to  March  1 923  book  export  licences  were  granted  to  the  value 
of  52.2  thousand  rubles,  broken  down  as  follows: 


the  Kniga  Company 
State  enterprises 
(Gostorg,  Gosizdat,  etc.) 
Cooperatives 
Private  individuals 


5 . 6  thousand  rubles  (11%) 
33.2  thousand  rubles  (64%) 

0.3  thousand  rubles  (0.6%) 
12.7  thousand  rubles  (24.4%) 


In  the  sum  of  exporting  activity  begun  in  the  1921-22  financial  year  (1 
October-30  September),  100,000  volumes  of  books  (49  tonnes)  to  the  value 
of  41  thousand  rubles  were  exported.  In  the  following  year  1922-23  this  rose 
slightly  to  47  thousand  rubles.15  The  data  on  export  prices  are  telling.  A  corre¬ 
lation  of  the  figures  for  value  and  weight  indicate  that  the  price  was  set  notion- 
ally  (more  or  less  a  ruble  a  kilogram).  Neither  the  exporters  nor  the  customs 
considered  these  goods  to  be  of  particular  value. 

With  regard  to  the  composition  of  the  publications  exported  in  1921-22, 
along  with  a  small  quantity  of  new  scholarly  books  which  were  beginning  to 
be  published  in  these  years  they  mostly  consisted  of  ‘pre-war’  books,  among 
which  were  not  only  albums,  other  art  books  and  belles-lettres,  but  also  sci¬ 
entific  literature  and  scholarly  humanities  books.  According  to  the  evidence 
relating  to  1922-23,  medical  and  technical  literature  made  up  42%  of  exports 
and  fiction  and  art  28%. 16  There  was  no  official  export  of  valuable  or  rare  an¬ 
tiquarian  material  at  that  time.  A  1922  Resolution  of  Sovnarkom,  forbidding 
the  export  from  the  RSFSR  of  antiquarian  books  and  manuscripts,  reaffirmed 
the  earlier  Decree  of  1918.  We  must,  however,  remember  that  books  issued  in 
the  previous  fifty  years,  that  is  from  the  start  of  the  1870s,  were  not  considered 


13  G.  Supeev,  ‘Vneshniaia  torgovlia  na  Dal'nem  Vostoke’,  Vneshniaia  torgovlia,  1923,  no.  27- 
28,  pp.  17-18. 

14  V.  I.  Frolov,  Statistika  vneshnogo  tovaroobmena  Rossii  1921-1923  gg.  (Moscow,  1923),  pp. 

110-111. 

15  Vneshniaia  torgovlia  Rossii  z a  period  1918-1927 gg.  (Leningrad,  Moscow,  1931),  p.  93. 

16  Krasnaia  niva,  1923,  no.  22,  p.  30. 
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to  be  old  or  rare  publications. 

Another  feature  of  book  exporting  in  1921-22  was  that,  on  15  March  1922, 
the  Malyi  Sovnarkom  (Council  of  People’s  Comissars)  granted  to  the  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Commissariat  of  Englightenment  (Narkompros),  the  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences  and  other  organisations  which  had  libraries  the  right  to  exchange  books 
with  foreign  libraries.  In  the  following  few  years  the  list  of  exchange  partici¬ 
pants  was  adjusted  (more  often  than  not,  expanded),  but  in  general  a  channel 
for  the  acquisition  of  books  through  exchange  had  already  been  created. 

1923-1926 

The  beginning  of  the  next  stage  in  the  export  activity  of  the  Soviet  Union 
was  characterised  by  its  rapid  development  and  by  the  strengthening  of  state 
influence.  With  the  consolidation  of  state  power,  the  liberal  attitude  to  the 
foreign  trade  initiatives  of  different  institutions,  allowed  in  the  initial  period, 
began  to  give  way  to  a  strengthening  of  state  control  over  exports.  The  concept 
of  state  monopoly  in  foreign  trade  was  put  into  effect.  An  instrument  for  the 
strengthening  of  state  influence  on  the  book  market  was  the  limited  company 
Mezhdunarodnaia  kniga,  created  in  March  1923.  The  shareholders  of  this 
new  export-import  organisation  were  the  Kniga-Berlin  company,  with  50%  of 
shares  (from  this  time,  Kniga  in  fact  lost  its  independence  and  became  merely 
the  Berlin  office  of  Mezhkniga),  the  Higher  Council  of  the  National  Economy 
(Vysshii  Sovet  Narodnogo  Khoziaistva),  and  NKVT,  each  with  25%  of  shares. 
The  main  function  of  Mezhkniga  was  the  import  of  printed  matter.  Apart  from 
this,  the  company  immediately  set  up  trading  operations  in  the  internal  market 
and  started  the  production  of  stationery  and  other  goods  of  a  similar  type. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  the  leading  exporter  of  books. l/  Partly  using  the  existing 
connections  of  the  Berlin  Kniga,  partly  by  making  new  contacts,  Mezhkniga 
soon  emerged  in  the  international  market  as  an  exporter  of  old  and  new  books. 

‘When  the  formation  of  the  company  Mezhdunarodnaia  kniga  became 
known  at  the  end  of  1923,  M.  S.  Kaplan  [at  that  time  the  manager  of  the 
Izdatel'stvo  Povolotskogo  bookshop  in  Paris]  established  the  first  business  con¬ 
tacts  in  France  with  that  organisation.  At  the  beginning  the  orders  were  only 
for  books  and  albums  of  an  antiquarian  character,  which  enjoyed  a  great  suc¬ 
cess  among  Russian,  and  also  French,  readers.’18  State  support  for  Mezhkniga 
removed  to  a  significant  extent  the  problem  of  competition  from  other  ex¬ 
porters  who  dealt  in  old  books  (new  literature  was  being  independently  and 
widely  exported  abroad  by  the  major  publishing  houses).  From  the  outset 

17  ‘“V/O  Mezhdunarodnaia  kniga”:  ocherki  istorii’  ([Moscow],  [1986]),  p.  14.  Manuscript. 
I  am  extremely  grateful  to  the  former  director  of  the  All-Union  Association  Mezhdunarodnaia 
kniga,  Iurii  Borisovich  Leonov,  for  allowing  me  to  use  this  unpublished  material. 

18  The  memoirs  of  B.  M.  and  G.  M.  Kaplan,  cited  in  ‘V/O  Mezhdunarodnaia  kniga’  (note  17), 
p.  15. 
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Mezhdunarodnaia  kniga  enlisted  the  services  of  major  book  dealers  and  book¬ 
shops  in  Moscow  and  Petrograd.  Two  of  these  were  Pavel  Petrovich  Shibanov 
(1864-1935)  and  Fedor  Grigor'evich  Shilov  (1879-1962),  who  had  a  wealth 
of  experience  in  the  book  trade  (both  had  been  bookshop  directors  before 
the  Revolution).  Old  (antiquarian)  books  were  a  commodity  in  not  only  the 
external  but  also  the  internal  market:  in  Moscow  and  Leningrad  antiquarian 
bookshops  were  opened,  where  books  and  entire  libraries  were  bought  up  from 
the  population  and  sold  freely.  A  second  source  of  books  to  sell  was  provided 
by  the  State  Book  Reserves. 

The  Mezhkniga  bulletin  and  its  catalogues,  issued  under  the  direction  of 
P.  P.  Shibanov  and  F.  G.  Shilov,  are  invaluable  sources,  giving  an  indication  of 
the  scale  of  Mezhkniga’s  activities  and  of  the  quality  of  the  literature  which  it 
put  on  sale.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  significant  proportion 
of  books  were  not  used  for  export  but  sold  inside  the  Soviet  Union,  bought 
through  the  retail  trade  or  by  research  libraries. 

Mezhkniga  publications  were  exported  through  the  following  channels: 

(a)  Through  intermediary  firms,  the  representatives  of  Mezhkniga 
abroad.  At  this  time  the  Soviet  firm  Kniga-London  was  set  up, 
and  similar  representatives  in  other  countries  where  there  were 
potential  buyers  of  Russian  books. 

(b)  Special  orders  from  major  buyers  fulfilled  by  the  Mezhkniga  cen¬ 
tral  office  in  Moscow  and  bookshop  (the  Mezhkniga  antiquarian 
bookshop  had  58  regular  purchasers  in  16  countries). 

(c)  Literature  selected  by  Western  antiquarian  book  dealers  or  librar¬ 
ians  during  visits  to  Russia.19 

Most  exports  went  via  Germany,  but  particular  attention  was  paid  to  America. 
Mezhkniga’s  annual  report  for  1923  notes  the  success  of  the  first  experiment 
in  exporting  Russian  books  to  the  USA.20 

From  the  very  beginning  of  Mezhkniga’s  exporting  activities  its  antiquarian 
specialists  put  into  practice  two  important  principles:  professionalism  in  the  se¬ 
lection  of  literature  (books  with  contents  of  high  quality,  copies  in  good  condi¬ 
tion)  and  low  prices.  Mezhkniga  catalogues  (like  Shibanov’s  pre-Revolutionary 
book  trade  catalogues)  remain  to  this  day  models  of  their  kind  (reflecting  the 
professionalism  of  the  antiquarian  dealers  who  prepared  them)  and  an  im¬ 
portant  source  of  information  on  the  valuation  of  publications.  One  telling 
indication  of  the  attention  paid  to  the  quality  of  the  publications  for  sale  and, 
in  particular,  to  their  condition,  is  the  fact  that,  when  a  part  of  the  Mezhkniga 
store  was  inundated  during  the  Leningrad  flood  of  1924,  a  note  of  damage 

19  Zalevskii  and  Gollerbakh  (note  1),  pp.  12-15. 

20  ‘V/O  Mezhdunarodnaia  kniga’  (note  17),  p.  26. 
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was  placed  in  the  catalogues  and  a  specially  prepared  stamp  ‘Book  damaged 
in  the  flood  of  1924’  placed  in  the  books.21  From  its  very  first  operations  in 
the  foreign  market  Mezhkniga,  the  professionalism  of  whose  employees  can¬ 
not  be  denied,  worked  with  deliberately  low  prices — the  average  cost  of  a  book 
did  not  exceed  2-3  US  dollars.  We  can  find  at  least  two  explanations  for  this 
fact.  The  first  is  the  low  purchase  price  of  the  publication.  It  is  perfectly  clear 
that  the  cost  of  a  book  selected  by  Mezhkniga  agents  from  a  State  Book  Re¬ 
serve  was  exceptionally  low  (the  most  important  element — the  value  of  the 
book — did  not  enter  into  it).  But  even  publications  bought  from  the  general 
population  had  a  low  purchase  price,  not  comparable  with  the  real  export 
price  of  the  publication.  There  was  a  perceived  surplus  of  ‘unnecessary’  old 
books  in  the  country  and  Mezhkniga  was  not  minded  to  set  a  realistic  pur¬ 
chase  price.  Thus  a  copy  of  the  famous  destroyed  edition  of  Radishchev’s 
Puteshestvie  iz  Peterburga  v  Moskvu  (Journey  from  Petersburg  to  Moscow)  was 
valued  for  a  foreign  buyer  at  600  dollars,22  as  being  a  unique  copy,  whereas  the 
purchase  price  on  the  internal  market  had  been  250  rubles.  (Such  practices, 
incidentally,  provoked  criticism  among  the  booksellers  themselves.)23  The  sec¬ 
ond  was  the  need  to  conquer  the  market  and  gain  profit  through  mass  sales 
and  a  quick  turnover.  Mezhkniga  with  its  export  activity  had  entered  an  al¬ 
ready  established  book  market  whose  capacity,  especially  in  respect  of  Russian 
books,  was  not  large.  The  low  cost  price  of  the  publications  being  exported 
allowed  Mezhkniga  to  establish  a  price  deliberately  lower  than  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  sellers,  forcing  them  out  of  already  established  sections  of  the  market. 
This  activity  bore  its  fruits.  Thus  V.  N.  Smobianinov,  the  founder  of  a  book¬ 
shop  in  Belgrade  but  who  also  traded  outside  Yugoslavia,  began  from  1924  to 
experience  great  difficulties  because  trade  representatives  of  the  USSR  were 
starting  to  sell  books  at  exceedingly  low  prices.  ‘It  was  very  painful  to  lose 
America  because  there  for  every  pre-Revolutionary  ruble  they  were  paying  us 
a  dollar  or  more’,  he  wrote  in  his  memoirs.24 

At  the  same  time  as  Mezhkniga,  Gostorgs  in  the  republics  and  major  pub¬ 
lishing  houses  also  ventured  into  foreign  markets,  but  the  latter  traded  al¬ 
most  exclusively  in  new  books  and  newspapers.  The  percentage  of  new  books 
among  Mezhdunarodnaia  kniga’s  exports  is  revealed  by  the  fact  that,  of  a  total 
of  150,000  volumes  of  books  sold  in  1927,  Mezhkniga  fulfilled  orders  for  the 
sale  of  75  sets  of  Lenin’s  collected  works,  200  sets  of  the  Bol'shaia  Sovetskaia 

21  P.  N.  Martynov  (note  10),  p.  369. 

2"  Mezhdunarodnaia  kniga,  Antikvarnyi  katalog ,  no.  39,  Russkie  knigi  XVIII  i  nachala  XIX  veka, 
Bukvy  P-Ia  (Moscow,  1934),  p.  36. 

23  F.  G.  Shilov  (note  10),  p.  110. 

24  O.  N.  Naumov,  ‘Vospominaniia  V.  N.  Smolianinova  kak  istochnik  po  istorii  russkoi  knizhnoi 
torgovli  v  Iugoslavii  v  1920-e  gg.’,  Bukimsticheskaia  torgovlia  i  istoriia  knigi ,  vyp.  7  (Moscow,  1998), 

p.  106. 
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Entsiklopediia  (Great  Soviet  Encyclopaedia)  and  517  orders  for  periodical  pub¬ 
lications.25  Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  1927/28  financial  year,  which  saw  the 
introduction  of  a  completely  new  export  policy,  export  of  books  from  the  So¬ 
viet  Union,  though  already  on  a  large  scale,  was  not  such  (with  the  exception 
of  the  principles  of  price-fixing)  as  to  damage  Russian  culture. 

The  following  figures  show  the  volume  of  exports:  26 

Export  of  books  from  the  USSR 


Year 

Weight  (tonnes) 

Value 

( thousands 

1923/24 

68 

of  rubles) 

77 

1924/25 

55 

70 

1925/26 

85 

171 

1926/27 

107 

139 

1927/28 

108 

165 

1927-1935 

In  1 927  the  political  leadership  of  the  country  made  the  decision  to  change  the 
course  of  the  economic  development  of  the  state.  The  transition  to  industrial¬ 
isation  and  prioritisation  of  the  development  of  heavy  industry  occurred  at  a 
time  when  there  was  an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade:  in  the  1927/28  financial 
year  the  difference  between  imports  and  exports  was  recorded  as  the  highest 
for  all  of  the  1920s:  imports  exceeded  exports  by  161  million  rubles  (20.5% 
more).27  An  acute  shortage  of  hard  currency  and  the  necessity  of  finding  new 
export  resources  once  more  made  the  idea  of  exporting  goods  received  with¬ 
out  payment  relevant.  The  years  of  the  twenties  had  demonstrated  that  such 
a  resource  existed  in  the  area  of  cultural  treasures.  The  exporters  first  turned 
their  attention  to  museum  antiquities  and  old  masters.  The  first  trial  auction 
of  antiquarian  objects  from  Soviet  Russia  took  place  in  December  1927  and 
exceeded  the  expectations  of  the  officals:  the  sale  of  two-thirds  of  the  objects 
recouped  all  costs  and  made  a  profit.  In  December  1927  the  NKVT  (by  then 
Narkomtorg)  was  already  taking  antiquarian  specialists  onto  its  staff,28  and  it 
was  within  Narkomtorg  that  the  Resolution  of  the  Council  of  People’s  Com¬ 
missars  ‘On  measures  for  strengthening  exports  and  the  sale  abroad  of  objects 
of  antiquity  and  art’29  was  prepared.  This  secret  resolution  was  adopted  on  23 
January  1928.  Its  title  speaks  for  itself.  Some  of  its  significant  points  were: 

25  Vneshniaia  trogovlia  SSSR  (note  3),  pp.  220-223. 

26  ‘V/O  Mezhdunarodnaia  kniga’  (note  17),  pp.  27-28. 

2/  Iu.  N.  Zhukov,  Operatsiia  Ermitazh  (Moscow,  1993),  p.  29. 

28  Ibid.,  p.  38. 

29  Ibid.,  pp.  40-42. 
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Point  1 .  To  recognise  the  necessity  for  strengthening  the  export  of  objects 
of  antiquity  and  art,  including  valuables  of  museum  significance,  excluding 
core  museum  collections. 

Point  2.  For  the  direction  of  work  on  the  identification  and  selection  of 
objects  of  antiquity  and  art  which  have  significance  for  export,  including 
those  which  form  part  of  museum  collections  . . .  the  People’s  Commis¬ 
sariat  for  Trade  of  the  USSR  nominates  special  commissioners. 

The  decree  on  the  export  of  cultural  treasures  was  passed  at  the  highest  level: 
in  the  Politburo;  from  the  following  extract  from  the  ‘Protocol  No.  38  of  the 
session  of  the  Politburo  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  All  Union  Commu¬ 
nist  Party  (Bolsheviks)  of  16  August  1928’  we  are  able  to  get  some  idea  of  the 
reasons  for  it: 

Point  4.  On  America.  It  was  resolved  that: 

a)  In  connection  with  the  curtailment  of  credits  by  American  banks  to 
charge  the  Soviet  Trading  Organisation  with  cutting  expenditure  of  hard 
currency  for  the  28-29  plan  by  20  million  rubles  in  the  first  quarter,  with 
the  proviso  that  there  should  be  no  suspension  in  the  work  of  industrial 
enterprises  . . . 

d)  To  set  up  a  commission  consisting  of  Comrades  Tomskii,  Iakovleva, 

rv 

Mikoian  to  ensure  the  prompt  apportionment  for  export  of  pictures  and 
museum  treasures  to  the  sum  of  30  million  rubles. 

To  be  convened  by  Comrade  Tomskii.  Period  of  work:  two  weeks.31 

The  problem  proved  to  be  more  complicated  than  had  been  expected  and 
after  two  weeks  the  commission  had  not  solved  it.  Therefore  at  a  Politburo 
session  of  23  August  its  authority  was  extended  for  almost  another  three 
months.32  The  importance  of  this  decree  is  underlined  by  the  fact  that  its 
text  was  kept  in  Stalin’s  ‘Special  Folder’  (Osobaia  papka),  as  were,  indeed,  all 
further  Politburo  decrees  connected  with  the  export  of  cultural  treasures. 

For  the  implementation  of  the  decrees  an  active  programme  of  work  with 
museum  collections  was  set  into  motion.  The  NKTorg  commissioners  first 
turned  their  attention  to  palace  property.  For  some  time  after  the  1918  na¬ 
tionalisation  the  imperial  palaces  and  palaces  of  the  aristocracy  had  existed  as 
museums,  but  by  the  end  of  the  decade  the  majority  of  them  had  already  been 
closed  and  their  property  was  gradually  being  dispersed  (partly  to  museums, 
partly  for  sale).  Therefore  the  first  books  to  come  into  the  orbit  of  the  1928 
sales  were  books  from  palaces  and  country  estates.  The  main  organiser  of  the 

30  Mikhail  Pavlovich  Tomskii  (1880-1936),  Politburo  member,  shortly  to  become  vice- 
president  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  National  Economy  (VSMKh);  Varvara  Nikolaevna 
Iakovleva  (1884-1941),  People’s  Commissar  of  Finance;  Anastas  Ivanovich  Mikoian  (1895- 
1978),  People’s  Commissar  of  Foreign  Trade. 

31  Rossiiskii  gosudarstvennyi  arkhiv  sotsial'no-politicheskoi  istorii  (RGASPI),  f.  17,  op.  162, 
ed.  khr.  6,  f.  121. 

32  Ibid.,  f.  123. 
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export  of  cultural  treasures  was  the  limited  company  Antikvariat,  created  at 
almost  the  same  time  as  Mezhkniga  but  which  had  not  previously  had  a  very 
high  profile.  The  sale  of  books  which  were  found  among  museum  property 
followed  the  same  route  as  that  of  pictures:  they  also  were  earmarked  for  auc¬ 
tion. 

The  arrangements  for  exporting  antiquarian  items  involved  all  the  partic¬ 
ipants  in  export  operations.  All  the  trading  representatives  abroad,  the  Gos- 
torgs  of  the  Union  republics  and  government  departments  began  an  active 
search  for  saleable  antiquarian  books  (they  did  not  have  any  other  antiquarian 
goods,  and  as  a  result  of  the  dispersal  of  the  nationalised  collections  there  were 
stocks  of  antiquarian  books  in  all  the  People’s  Commissariats  and  the  organi¬ 
sations  responsible  to  them).  Mezhkniga  was  of  course  the  prime  organiser  of 
this  work. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  1930s  it  had  already  become  clear  to  the  organ¬ 
isers  of  this  exercise  that  it  was  impossible  to  carry  it  out  using  only  property 
in  the  State  Reserves  and  without  having  recourse  to  core  museum  and  library 
collections.  In  the  first  place,  the  market  demanded  first-rate  material.  Auc¬ 
tioneers  in  the  USA  and  Great  Britain  did  not  want  to  deal  in  second-rate 
merchandise,  and  in  the  initial  distribution  (in  1918-1921)  of  the  nationalised 
book  collections  priority  had  been  given  to  a  number  of  institutions  in  the  se¬ 
lection  of  the  rarest  and  most  valuable  publications  for  their  collections.  These 
were  the  Public  Library  in  Petrograd,  the  Rumiantsev  Library  in  Moscow,  the 
Historical  Museum,  the  Socialist  Academy,  Moscow  University  and  others. 
Thus  the  best  from  the  State  Book  Reserves  had  already  been  transferred  to 
the  major  repositories.33  In  the  second  place,  even  that  which  was  valuable  in 
the  State  Book  Reserves  was  almost  inaccessible  because  its  collections  had 
never  been  sorted  and  had  been  constantly  added  to  (from  1924  there  had 
been  purges  of  library  collections,  and  insitutions  which  had  been  set  up  ear¬ 
lier  had  been  closed).  Thus  in  1931-32  alone  the  Leningrad  Book  Reserve  had 
received  almost  2  million  volumes.34  It  was  far  easier  to  work  with  libraries  and 
museum  collections,  where  catalogues  made  it  possible  to  identify  items  which 
would  be  of  interest. 

In  1930  the  removal  of  objects  and  books  from  the  museums  and  libraries  of 
the  country  occurred  on  a  universal  scale.  Special  shock  brigades  were  created 
(in  accordance  with  the  ‘Instruction  on  the  work  of  the  special  shock  brigade’ 
of  9  February  1930).  The  necessity  of  getting  agreement  from  Narkompros 
before  a  removal  was  made  was  practically  abolished.  The  shock  brigade 

33  I.  A.  Druganov,  ‘Biblioteki  vedomstvennye,  obshchestvennye  i  chastnye  i  sud'ba  ikh  v  sovet- 
skuiu  epokhu’,  Sovetskaia  bibliografiia,  1933,  nos.  1-3;  1934,  nos.  2,  3-4. 

34  M.  N.  Kufaev,  ‘Materialy  k  istorii  Leningradskogo  gosudarstvennogo  knizhnogo  fonda’, 
Sovetskaia  bibliografiia ,  1935,  no.  4,  pp.  68-71. 
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was  granted  extraordinary  rights.35  Quite  naturally,  this  massive  ‘dumping’ 
of  books  on  the  market  created  an  unfavourable  situation,  engendered  com¬ 
petition  between  Soviet  institutions  and  lowered  the  quality  of  the  material 
placed  in  the  Western  market. 

The  main  competition,  both  in  selection  and  sale  of  material,  developed  be¬ 
tween  Antikvariat  and  Mezhdunarodnaia  kniga.  ‘We  take  any  book,  Russian 
and  foreign,  expensive  and  cheap,  on  various  branches  of  learning.  Antikvariat 
takes  only  the  plums’,  wrote  R  P.  Shibanov.36  Antikvariat  was  oriented  towards 
the  sale  at  auction  of  rare  foreign  publications,  Mezhkniga  preferred  the  tra¬ 
ditional  channels  for  the  sale  of  books.  Their  interests  nevertheless  constantly 
overlapped,  and  Mezhkniga  put  before  NKTorg  the  question  of  the  demar¬ 
cation  of  spheres  of  activity.  Mezhkniga  won  a  nominal  victory:  the  presence 
of  several  exporters  was  recognized  as  inadmissible  and  priority  was  given  to 
Mezhdunarodnaia  kniga.37  This  agreement  was,  however,  not  fully  put  into 
practice.  Owing  to  its  services  in  the  exporting  of  art  treasures,  Antikvariat 
possessed  so  strong  an  influence  from  the  beginning  of  the  1930s  that  it  had 
was  able  to  make  requests  directly  to  the  Politburo.  From  time  to  time  in  the 
sessions  of  1930-32  questions  initiated  by  Antikvariat  were  heard  (‘On  An¬ 
tikvariat  sales  agreements’,  29.04.1932;  ‘On  the  procedure  for  the  removal  of 
museum  treasures  by  Antikvariat’,  1.06.1932;  ‘The  proposal  of  Antikvariat’, 
23.07.1932).  The  ‘proposals’  of  Antikvariat  to  the  Politburo  as  a  rule  led  to 
requests  to  exert  influence  on  Narkompros  which  was  hindering  the  removal 
and  sale  of  some  museum  piece  or  other.  The  resolutions  had  a  stereotypical 
wording:  ‘To  propose  that  Comrade  Bubnov  [People’s  Commissar  of  Educa¬ 
tion]  . . .  transfer  to  Antikvariat  ...  [a  Poussin  picture  from  the  Hermitage, 
a  carpet  etc.]’.38  It  is  not  surprising  that  in  the  volume  of  sales  (expressed 
in  monetary  terms)  Antikvariat  outstripped  Mezhkniga.  In  1930  Antikvariat 
made  800,000  rubles  from  books  while  Mezhkniga  made  120,000,  and  in 
1931  Antikvariat  made  754.8  thousand  rubies  while  Mezhkniga  made  269.5 
thousand  rubles.39 

At  the  same  time  the  demands  of  the  state  increased.  The  currency  plan 
for  May  1932  set  a  target  of  100,000  rubles  for  Antikvariat  and  50,000  rubles 
for  Mezhkniga,  i.e.  practically  twice  more  than  their  performance  of  1931. 40 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  volumes  were  cast  onto  the  Western  market,  among 
which  were  unique  manuscripts,  pre-eighteenth  century  books — among  them 

35  O.  V.  Andreeva,  ‘Eksport  antikvarnkykh  knig  iz  SSSR  v  gody  pervykh  piatiletok’,  Bukinis- 
ticheskaia  torgovlia  i  istoriia  knigi,  vyp.  7  (Moscow,  1998),  p.  79. 

36  Ibid.,  p.  87. 

37  Ibid.,  p.  85. 

38  RGASPI,  fond  17,  op.  3,  ed.  khr.  785,  882,  886,  893. 

39  O.  V.  Andreeva  (note  35),  p.  95. 

40  RGASPI,  fond  17,  op.  162,  d.  12,  f.  121. 
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incunabula,  Aldines  and  early  Cyrillic  imprints  (the  Ostrog  Bible  and  other 
Ivan  Fedorov  publications) — and  rarities  of  later  periods.  At  the  end  of  the 
1920s  Diaghilev,  who,  besides  being  a  patron  of  the  arts,  was  a  great  biblio¬ 
phile,  was  able  to  buy  in  different  cities  of  Europe  Ivan  Fedorov’s  Chasovnik 
and  ApostoU  two  (!)  copies  of  the  first  edition  of  Radishchev’s  Puteshestvie  iz 
Peterburga  v  Moskvu ,  and  to  amass  a  most  valuable  library.  Such  a  thing  was 
only  possible  because  of  active  Russian  exporting.41 

The  GPU  and  the  Removal  of  Books 

A  few  words  must  be  said  about  the  role  of  the  OGPU.  Despite  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  some  researchers,  the  GPU  was  not  a  co-founder  of  Mezhdunarodnaia 
kniga  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  directly  undertook  any  kind  of  economic 
activity  in  this  field,42  with  the  exception  of  one  case  where  the  antiquarian 
Hebrew  booktrade  was  used  by  the  Chekists  as  a  cover  for  a  network  of  agents 
in  Turkey  and  the  Near  East.  At  that  time,  in  1927,  books  being  exported  for 
the  American  antiquarian  Isaac  Perlstein  were  confiscated  for  these  purposes, 
and  Jewish  incunabula  and  paleotypes  were  removed  from  the  Public  Library 
in  Leningrad  and  the  Library  of  Leningrad  State  University.  The  agent  la. 
Bliumkin  sold  them  in  the  West,  not  without  advantage  to  the  GPU.43  The 
suggestion  that  the  GPU  was  able  to  sell  books  confiscated  during  arrests  also 
appears  to  be  without  foundation.  It  is  known  that  books  taken  in  such  circum¬ 
stances  were  either  placed  in  prison  libraries  and  libraries  serving  the  Chekists 
themselves  or  were  transferred  to  state  book  repositories  (they  were  subse¬ 
quently  called  a  ‘gift  of  the  NKVD’).  The  GPU  concerned  itself  directly  only 
with  the  selection  of  saleable  books  from  libraries  and  other  institutions.  The 
participation  of  a  Chekist  in  the  shock  brigade  prevented  decisions  on  the  re¬ 
moval  of  books  being  sabotaged  and  guaranteed  the  observance  of  a  regime  of 
secrecy. 


The  Attitude  of  Contemporaries  to  the  Sales 

From  the  very  start  of  the  mass  sales  of  antiquarian  literature  to  the  West,  peo¬ 
ple  who  worked  in  the  world  of  books  had  to  ask  themselves  what  their  stance 
was  to  be.  In  the  first  place  this  was  a  question  for  the  antiquarian  booksellers. 
In  the  opinion  of  O.  V.  Andreeva,  who  has  done  research  on  the  archive  of  P.  P. 
Shibanov,  the  question  of  ethical  justification  of  the  mass  export  of  antiquarian 


41  S.  M.  Lifar',  ‘S.  M.  Diagilev — bibliofil’,  Kniga:  issledovaniia  i  materialy,  64  (1992),  pp.  118- 
124. 

42  A.  I.  Plituzov,  ‘Biblioteka  Vasiliia  Grigor'evicha  Druzhinina’,  Otechestvennye  arkhivy,  1994, 
no.  5,  pp.  20-24. 

43  A.  Velidov,  ‘Persidskii  kupets  Iakov  Bliumkin:  nekotorye  izvlecheniia  iz  arkhivov  KGB’, 
Zhurnalist,  1992,  pp.  69-70. 
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books  greatly  troubled  the  bookseller.44  Shibanov  constantly  returned  to  this 
subject,  giving  the  preservation  of  the  books  as  the  main  justification:  ‘If  the 
books  had  not  been  exported  abroad,  here  they  would  have  been  trampled  un¬ 
derfoot  and  used  as  fuel  for  stoves’,  he  wrote.  Events  of  the  post-Revolutionary 
decade  provided  sufficient  examples  of  barbarous  attitudes  to  books  and  of 
their  destruction.  It  was  possible  to  preserve  a  book  by  giving  it  a  real  price, 
but  the  means  of  raising  the  price  of  the  book  could  only  be  by  export.  ‘Here 
[in  Soviet  Russia]  books  go  for  unbelievably  cheap  prices,  which  have  nothing 
in  common  with  foreign  prices  . . .  that  is  what  happens  to  books  which  are 
not  sent  for  export.’45 

For  booksellers,  however,  who  had  spent  their  whole  life  trading  in  books, 
including  selling  them  abroad,  this  question  was  not  as  sensitive  as  it  was  for 
their  traditional  custodians,  the  librarians.  The  events  described  here  could 
scarcely  have  been  viewed  in  the  same  way  by  librarians  with  a  sense  of  profes¬ 
sionalism.  Of  this  we  can  be  certain.  Protests  against  the  sale  of  cultural  trea¬ 
sures  in  general  and  of  books  in  particular  began  straight  after  the  beginning 
of  the  campaign.  The  People’s  Commissar  for  Education  A.  V.  Lunacharskii46 
and  the  President  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  S.  F.  Ol'denburg47  expressed 
their  disapproval.  Glavnauka — a  department  of  the  Commissariat  of  Educa¬ 
tion  under  whose  jurisdiction  came  the  major  research  libraries — attempted 
to  defend  library  collections.  From  1929,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  the 
Glavnauka  Library  Commisssion  initiated  discussion  of  the  question  of  ‘the 
uncontrolled  flow  abroad  of  publications  which  are  not  held  in  our  major 
book  repositories’.  On  the  instructions  of  Glavnauka,  the  Institute  of  Library 
Science,  in  which  in  those  years  were  concentrated  the  best  intellects  of  the 
library  community,  worked  out  instructions  designed  to  protect  collections 
from  harmful  losses.  The  instructions  were  not  even  discussed.  The  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  situation  prompted  the  librarians  to  elect  a  delegation  to  report  to 
the  People’s  Commissar  of  Education  (the  aforementioned  Bubnov).  The  del¬ 
egation  included  Henrietta  Derman,  head  of  the  Library  of  the  Communist 
Academy  who  had  played  a  prominent  role  in  the  building  of  libraries  in  the 
post-Revolutionary  period,  V.  I.  Nevskii,  director  of  the  Lenin  Library,  and 
Nikitin,  chief  librarian  of  the  Sovnarkom  Library.  We  can  be  certain  that  this, 
like  other  attempts  to  halt  the  process,  had  no  success.48  Resistance  to  the 
removal  of  books  from  library  collections  could  be  observed  at  other  levels: 
the  director  of  the  Vainshtein  Odessa  Central  Scientific  Library  forbade  any 

44  O.  V.  Andreeva  (note  35),  pp.  72-73. 

45  Ibid.,  p.  72. 

46  RGASPI,  fond  142,  op.  1,  d.  467,  f.  150. 

47  Rossiiskii  gosudarstvennyi  arkhiv  ekonomiki  (RGAE),  fond  5240,  op.  9,  d.  243,  f.  26  (pub¬ 
lished  in  Zhukov  (note  27),  pp.  55-56). 

48  O.  V.  Andreeva  (note  35),  p.  83. 
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selection  from  the  Vorontsov  collection  and  the  book  museum;  the  head  of  the 
rare  books  department  of  the  Lenin  Library  N.  P.  Kiselev  hid  books  from  the 
Commission.49  Accusations  levelled  at  librarians  by  the  shock  brigades  of  poor 
registration  of  the  collections  are  partly  the  results  of  the  hidden  resistance  of 
the  librarians. 

The  campaign  nevertheless  bore  fruit:  thousands  of  volumes  of  the  best  and 
most  rare  books  were  removed  from  libraries.  Study  of  contemporary  evidence 
allows  us  to  make  another  observation:  far  from  all  librarians  viewed  these  ac¬ 
tions  in  the  way  that  we  see  them  today  and  as  they  were  perceived  at  the  time 
by  the  leaders  of  the  library  profession,  who  were  drawn  into  the  process  and 
possessed  reliable,  if  incomplete,  information  on  the  nature  and  scale  of  the 
operation.  Given  its  almost  universal  scale,  it  could  be  not  be  kept  completely 
secret,  but  it  could  appear  to  ordinary  librarians  as  part  of  ‘normal’,  usual 
work  with  the  collections.  We  must  remember  that  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  first  decade  of  Soviet  power  library  collections  had  continually  been  sub¬ 
ject  to  verification  and  transfers.  From  1918  the  acquisition  of  nationalised 
books  necessitated  constant  work  in  processing  incoming  publications,  acces¬ 
sioning  them,  identifying  duplicates  and  their  further  redistribution.  Regular 
purging  of  collections  started  in  1924.  In  the  first  stage  (up  to  the  middle  of 
the  1930s)  ‘harmful’  and  ‘unnecessary’  books  were  not  destroyed  but  were 
transferred  to  other  (higher  ranking)  libraries.50  In  this  context  the  work  of 
a  shock  brigade  could  well  appear  to  be  a  normal  routine  action.  It  was  not 
without  reason  that  librarians  used  the  terms  ‘issue’  (instead  of ‘removal’),  ‘re¬ 
distribution’,  transfer  ‘for  exchange’  (instead  of  ‘for  sale’).  It  was  some  years 
later  that  a  librarian  from  the  State  Public  Historical  Library  was  to  say,  when 
appraising  losses  to  the  collections  through  the  process  of  removal  of  books  for 
sale,  ‘What  went  on  in  our  library  was  pure  sabotage,  when  it  happened  that 
one  of  only  two  copies  in  our  possession  was  handed  over  for  the  exchange  col¬ 
lection,  sometimes  even  both  copies.  There  was  a  time  in  our  library’s  history 
when  what  went  on  amounted  to  sabotage  and  resulted  in  the  most  precious 
collections  being  squandered.’51 

The  campaign  for  the  mass  sale  of  books  abroad  lasted  a  relatively  short 
time.  It  was  already  beginning  to  tail  off  in  1933:  under  the  influence  of  the 
depression  the  antiquarian  market  contracted;  political  events  in  Europe  (the 
rise  of  fascism  in  Germany)  caused  a  contraction  of  Soviet  trading  represen¬ 
tation  in  the  West;  adverse  Western  reactions  to  events  in  the  USSR  (to,  for 
example,  the  sales  of  Hebrew  books  taken  from  synagogues)  led  to  a  par¬ 
tial  trade  boycott.  And  most  importantly,  the  political  leadership  once  more 

49  Ibid.,  p.  81. 

50  M.  D.  Afanas'ev,  ‘Peremeshchennye  bibliotechnye  kollektsii  i  ikh  sud'ba’,  Biblioteki  i  chtenie 
v  situatsii  kul'turnykh  izmenenii  (Moscow,  1996),  pp.  3-1 1. 

51  Arkhiv  Gosudarstvennoi  publichnoi  istoricheskoi  biblioteki  (GPIB),  1939  g.,  d.  30,  f.  38. 
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changed  the  priorities:  the  image  of  the  enemy  in  the  West  became  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  economic  advantages  of  mass  export  campaigns.  In  1934  the 
All-Union  Society  Antikvariat  was  liquidated  and  merged  with  Mezhdunar- 
odnaia  kniga.  The  sale  of  antiquarian  books  abroad  became  less  important 
and  from  1937  was  practically  discontinued.  Thus  ended  a  fifteen-year  period 
of  export  of  Russian  books,  which  laid  the  foundations  of  a  great  number  of 
Russian  collections  in  the  West,  academic  and  bibliophilic. 

Conclusions 

(1)  The  volume  of  books,  primarily  antiquarian,  exported  from  Soviet  Rus¬ 
sia/the  USSR  in  this  period  is  comparable  with  book  exports  for  all  the  other 
years  of  the  Soviet  period  in  quality  if  not  quantity.  Going  just  on  official  cus¬ 
toms  statistics  for  1921-1931,  more  than  800  tonnes  of  books  were  exported. 
The  statistics  of  the  1930s  can  scarcely  be  considered  reliable.  There  is  some 
basis  for  R  N.  Savitskii’s  surmise  that  official  statistics  represent  scarcely  half 
the  real  number  of  exports.52  As  an  illustration,  let  us  enumerate  some  trans¬ 
actions  so  that  we  can  evaluate  the  scale  of  the  process. 

In  1931  the  libraries  of  Ukraine  provided  Mezhkniga  with  10,000  copies. 
Apart  from  its  catalogues,  Mezhkniga  prepared  a  list  of  3,000  volumes  on 
offer.  Harvard  University  Library  received  through  S.  Balan  39,000  volumes 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Widener  Library  at  Harvard  received  a  list  of 
2,000  titles  from  the  V.  Druzhinin  library.  Israel  Perlstein  imported  10,000 
volumes  into  the  USA.  These  are  just  some  examples. 

(2)  The  decision  to  undertake  the  vast  project  for  the  mass  sale  of  cultural 
treasures,  and  especially  books,  and  its  implementation  were  made  easier  by 
the  fact  that  a  huge  number  of  cultural  objects  had  been  separated  from  their 
owners.  All  those  which  were  located  in  the  State  Reserves  (in  Gokhran  and  in 
the  museum  and  book  reserves)  were  in  fact  owned  by  no-one.  They  were  no 
longer  in  the  possession  of  their  former  owners  yet  neither  were  they  part  of 
cultural  institutions — museums,  libraries,  etc.  The  political  leadership  of  the 
country  and  the  bureaucracy  saw  them  simply  as  ‘something  for  nothing’.  And 
the  more  evidence  there  was  of  the  high  monetary  value  of  these  objects,  the 
more  natural  the  decision  to  sell  them.  If  we  also  remember  that  the  cultural 
treasures  from  pre-Revolutionary  times  had  been  ideologically  discredited  and 
that  everything  worthy  of  preservation  ‘must  serve  the  people’,  then  these  ac¬ 
tions  were  not  likely  to  encounter  opposition  from  the  average  citizen. 

(3)  Complications  in  the  implemention  of  the  export  programme  arose 
only  with  the  removal  of  books  from  established  library  collections,  but  the 
general  situation  in  libraries  at  that  time,  when  collections  were  in  a  constant 

52  P.  N.  Savitskii,  ‘Razrushaiushchie  svoiu  rodinu.  (Snos  pamiatnikov  iskusstv  i  razprodazha 
museev  SSSR)’,  Otechestvo,  kn.  3  (Moscow,  1992),  p.  156. 
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state  of  flux  and  included  significant  masses  of  recently  received  and  still  un¬ 
sorted  books  (the  majority  of  libraries  had  only  existed  during  the  period  of 
Soviet  history),  facilitated  the  execution  of  the  removals,  making  them  just  one 
of  many  events  in  a  series  of  great  changes. 


Translated  from  Russian  by  Ron  Hogg 


Publishing  in  ‘White’  Russia  (1918-1922) 

G.  V.  Mikheeva 

Introduction 

There  is  no  generally  accepted  definition  of  the  ‘White’  press.  In  this  arti¬ 
cle,  the  term  ‘White’  press  means  printed  material  published  in  Russia  dur¬ 
ing  the  Civil  War  in  those  territories  which  were  temporarily  not  under  the 
control  of  Soviet  Russia.  Chronologically  it  relates  to  printed  material  pub¬ 
lished  after  25  October  1917  and  generally  up  to  1920;1  however  in  certain 
regions  where  the  Civil  War  was  more  prolonged,  for  instance  the  Far  East, 
it  continues  through  to  1922.  It  must  be  stressed  that  this  is  not  a  definition 
on  political  grounds,  as  the  presses  on  territories  occupied  by  White  forces 
continued  to  publish  ideologically  neutral  literature — books,  pamphlets,  lo¬ 
cal  history,  scholarly  works,  statistical  data  and  reports.  Zemstvo  organisations 
recommenced  their  activities  and  hence  the  full  range  of  zemstvo  publications 
familiar  from  pre-Revolutionary  Russia  was  issued. 

Until  recently,  the  very  fact  that  an  item  had  been  published  on  non-Soviet 
territory  was  enough  to  ensure  that  it  was  stored  in  the  closed  section  ( spets - 
khran )  of  libraries,  was  on  restricted  access  and  hence  its  study  was  impeded. 
A  further  complication  was  the  fact  that  these  publications  frequently  included 
works  (which  could  be  even  the  most  harmless  verses)  written  by  authors  with 
an  anti-Soviet  attitude  or,  even  worse,  future  emigres. 

Within  ‘White’  literature,  ‘White  Guard’  publications  can  be  distinguished 
by  their  clearly  political  content — newspapers,  journals,  leaflets  (proclama¬ 
tions,  appeals,  announcements,  orders,  posters,  etc.),  propaganda  pamphlets 
and  certain  books  which  set  out  the  ‘White  Cause’  in  print.2  The  definition  of 
this  group  of  publications  is  very  subjective,  but  for  a  long  time  it  was  passed 
over  in  complete  silence  and  ‘White  Guard’  was  conflated  with  ‘White’  press. 

As  the  Civil  War  in  Russia  flared  up,  a  number  of  centres  arose  to  consoli¬ 
date  and  organise  the  fight  against  Soviet  power.  Each  had  its  own  publishing 
houses,  printing  presses  and  periodicals,  as  well  as  propaganda  organisations 
which  issued  literature. 

The  Volga  Region  and  ‘Komuch’ 

After  the  destruction  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  a  significant  proportion  of 
its  members  moved  to  the  Volga  Region.  In  March-April  1918a  number  of 

1  All  dates  up  to  14  February  1918  are  given  in  the  old  style. 

2  A  full  listing  of  this  printed  material  is  given  in  the  recent  work,  Beloe  dvizhenie:  katalog 
kollektsii  listovok  (1917-1920 g.)  (St  Petersburg,  2000),  504  pp. 
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members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  organised  an  illegal  anti-Bolshevik  gov¬ 
ernment  in  Samara — the  Committee  of  Members  of  the  Constituent  Assem¬ 
bly  (Komuch).  Komuch,  which  came  to  power  on  8  June  1918  after  Samara 
was  taken  by  troops  of  the  Czech  Legion,  consisted  mainly  of  Socialist  Rev¬ 
olutionary  (SR)  deputies  to  the  Constituent  Assembly.  Komuch  adopted  the 
Red  Flag,  the  eight-hour  working  day,  and  land  socialisation,  and  confirmed 
a  number  of  Sovnarkom  decrees.  Nevertheless  it  was  an  anti-Bolshevik  gov¬ 
ernment  which  set  up  a  People’s  Army  in  June  1918  to  undertake  an  armed 
struggle  against  Soviet  power  under  the  slogan  ‘All  power  to  the  Constituent 
Assembly’. 

Komuch  published  an  official  bulletin,  Vestnik  Komiteta  Chlenov  Vserossii- 
skogo  Uchreditel'nogo  Sobraniia  (Herald  of  the  Committee  of  Members  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly).  Komuch’s  publishing  activities  made  use  of  the  large 
publishers  and  printing  offices  which  already  existed  on  its  territory,  in  par¬ 
ticular  the  Syzran',  Ufa,  Samara  and  Kazan  Province  printing  offices,  and  the 
publishing  and  printing  houses  of  N.  K.  Platonov  and  A.  M.  Golomshtok  in 
Khvalynsk.  The  most  important  printing  offices,  with  the  best  equipment  and 
supplies  of  good  paper  (from  the  pre-revolutionary  period)  were  in  Syzran', 
Melekess  settlement  and  Stavropol'  (Samara). 

Komuch’s  Culture  and  Education  Section  published  a  newspaper  in 
Samara,  the  Vestnik  Osvobozhdennoi  Rossii  (Herald  of  Liberated  Russia).  The 
section  also  published  a  daily  newspaper  Narod  (The  People)  in  Ufa  in 
September  1918.  The  publisher  S.  A.  Elagin  &  Co  issued  a  socio-political 
and  literary-artistic  newspaper  Volzhskii  den  (Volga  Day)  in  Samara,  edited  by 

A.  Stasitsyn.  A  collection  of  the  decrees  adopted  by  Komuch  during  its  short 
life  (8  June  to  26  September  1918)  was  also  published.3  For  a  short  time,  the 
Cooperative  Workers  Group  (editor  V.  N.  Malykhin)  issued  a  daily  newspa¬ 
per  Zaria  Povol'zhia  (Volga  Dawn)  which  had  the  subtitle  Posleprazdnichnaia 
gazeta.  The  Union  of  Printing  and  Publishing  Workers  started  to  issue  a  daily 
non-party,  progressive,  SR-leaning  newspaper  Nash  den  (Our  Day)  edited  by 

B.  B.  Lekhno  (Samara).  The  Samara  professional  associations  for  employees 
in  trade,  industrial  and  public  organisations  in  the  town  and  province  pub¬ 
lished  a  daily  newspaper  Nasha  zhizn  (Our  Life),  which  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  sources  of  information  about  events  of  that  period  in  the  Volga  re¬ 
gion. 

In  Ufa  in  1918,  the  Ufimskie  gubernskie  vedomosti  (Ufa  Province  Gazette) 
recommenced  publication,  with  the  subtitle  Ofitsial'noe  izdanie  pri  Ufimskom 
gubernskom  upolnomochennom  Komitete  Chlenov  Vserossiiskogo  Uchreditel'nogo 
Sobraniia  (Official  bulletin  of  the  Ufa  Province  Committee  of  Members  of 
the  Constituent  Assembly).  Ufa  also  saw  the  publication  of  a  socio-political 

3  Prikazy  Komiteta  chlenov  Uchreditel'nogo  Sobraniia  (Samara,  1918),  96  pp. 
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and  literary-artistic  newspaper  Ufimskaia  zhizn  (Ufa  Life)  and  the  central 
organ  of  the  SR  party  in  the  Volga  Region,  Narodnoe  delo:  krest'ianskaia  i 
rabochaia  gazeta  (The  People’s  Cause:  a  Peasants’  and  Workers’  Newspaper). 
In  Orenburg,  the  local  committee  of  Komuch  published  an  official  bulletin 
Orenburgskii  vestnik  Uchreditel'nogo  Sobraniia  (Orenburg  Herald  of  the  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly).  Local  committees  issued  similar  organs  in  other  towns 
controlled  by  Komuch. 

Some  previously  published  newspapers  reappeared,  the  gubernial  gazettes 
( vedomosti )  for  Samara  and  Kazan,  and  the  newspaper  Kazanskoe  slovo  (Kazan 
Word)  (editors:  V.  S.  Andreev,  D.  P.  Denike,  G.  Zhavoronkov,  publisher  N.  A. 
Makarov).  In  Kazan  the  newspaper  Narodnaia  armiia  (People’s  Army)  was 
published  for  one  day  only  (2 1  August  1918). 

As  well  as  newspapers,  Komuch  also  published  various  leaflets:  its  own  de¬ 
crees  and  those  of  its  local  and  regional  organisations  and  representatives, 
orders  of  the  People’s  Army  and  its  local  garrisons,  divisions  and  other  units. 

Komuch  was  short-lived;  after  26  September  1918  its  members  joined  the 
Ufa  Directorate.  This  organisation  existed  for  less  than  two  months  and  its 
publishing  activity  was  limited  to  the  issue  of  a  few  appeals. 

Southern  Russia 

At  the  end  of  1917,  the  Volunteer  Army  headed  by  General  L.  G.  Kornilov 
was  based  in  Novocherkassk  and  later  in  Rostov-on-Don,  in  Southern  Rus¬ 
sia.  Many  generals  from  the  former  Tsarist  Army  were  in  the  South — M.  V. 
Alekseev,  L.  G.  Kornilov,  A.  M.  Kaledin,  P.  N.  Krasnov,  A.  I.  Denikin.  Many 
opponents  of  the  new  regime  also  headed  South — professors,  writers,  jour¬ 
nalists,  politicians,  administrators,  professionals.  By  the  end  of  1917  and  early 
1918,  a  significant  part  of  Russia’s  intellectual  elite  had  gathered  there.  Among 
them  were  V.  V.  Shul'gin  and  P.  B.  Struve,  ideologists  for  the  ‘White  Cause’, 
B.  V.  Savinkov,  one  of  the  SR  leaders,  and  B.  M.  Purishkevich,  the  well- 
known  monarchist  who  headed  the  newspaper  Blagovest.  The  Russian  writ¬ 
ers  A.  T.  Averchenko,  of  the  newspaper  lug  Rossii  (South  Russia),  and  A.  V. 
Amfiteatrov,  the  chief  editor  of  the  newspaper  Raduga  (Rainbow)  were  also 
in  Southern  Russia.  Well-known  people,  including  N.  N.  Chebyshev,  E.  N. 
Trubetskoi,  V.  M.  Levitskii,  N.  N.  L'vov,  A.  A.  von  Lampe,  A.  L.  Osipov  and 
B.  Iu.  Maliutin,  worked  on  publications  such  as  Kievlianin  (The  Kievite),  Svo- 
bodnaia  rech'  (Free  Speech),  Velikaia  Rossiia  (Great  Russia). 

On  31  August  1918,  in  Ekaterinodar,  the  Osoboe  Soveshchanie  (Special 
Board)  was  set  up  as  the  supreme  civil  authority  under  the  High  Command  of 
the  South  Russian  Army  (VSIuR),  becoming  the  anti-Soviet  government  for 
Southern  Russia.  This  government’s  Polozheniia ,  its  regulations,  were  drawn 
up  by  V.  V.  Shurgin,  who  was  also  one  of  the  compilers  of  the  draft  ‘Constitu- 
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One  of  the  Osoboe  Soveshchanie’s  sections  was  the  renowned  Osvag 
(Osvedomiternoe  agenstvo  (Information  Agency)),  which  became  the  White 
Cause’s  main  ideological  centre  in  Southern  Russia.  Osvag  was  first  set  up 
under  M.  V.  Alekseev  in  summer  1918  (initially  it  was  called  the  Osvedomi¬ 
ternoe  otdelenie  (Information  Section)),  for  the  dissemination  of  the  ideas  of 
the  ‘White  Cause’  to  the  people  in  the  areas  occupied  by  the  Whites.4 

By  Autumn  1919  Osvag  had  several  hundred  local  sections,  posts  and  sub¬ 
posts  (232,  according  to  some  sources),  with  over  10,000  paid  employees.5  Its 
Propaganda  Section  was  led  by  the  Cadets  K.  N.  Sokolov,  E.  D.  Grimm  and 
B.  A.  Engel'gardt.  Osvag  had  three  propaganda  trains  operating  behind  the 
front  lines.  It  ran  the  production  of  printed  materials,  using  major  publish¬ 
ing  houses  in  Rostov-on-Don,  Odessa,  Khar'kov,  Novocherkassk  and  Kiev. 
Osvag  published  the  main  newspapers  of  the  period:  Velikaia  Rossiia  (Great 
Russia)  (1918-1920;  chief  editors  V.  V.  Shul'gin  and  P.  B. Struve);  Svobod- 
naia  recti  (Free  Speech) — a  daily  newspaper  issued  in  Rostov-on-Don  in  1919, 
which  published  official  communiques  from  the  Southern  Russian  High  Com¬ 
mand  Headquarters,  news  about  the  situation  on  the  fronts,  and  materials 
from  the  Volunteer  Army;  Zhizn  (Life),  a  socio-political  and  literary  daily 
newspaper  which  also  appeared  in  1919  in  Rostov-on-Don.  In  the  same  city 
Narodnaia  gazeta  (The  People’s  Paper)  also  appeared,  edited  by  N.  T.  Dobro- 
vol'skii  (Nik.  Tuzemtsev).  Mention  must  also  be  made  of  major  newspapers 
which  had  been  published  previously  and  recommenced  publication,  such 
as  Priazovskii  krai  (The  Azov  Region)  (Rostov-on-Don),  and  Donskaia  recti 
(Don  Speech)  (Novocherkassk).  New  publications  included  Vestnik  Dobrovol'- 
skoi  Armii  (Volunteer  Army  Herald)  (1918);  Don  (1918);  VoVnyi  Don  (Free 
Don)  (1917-1918);  Donskoi  krai  (The  Don  Region)  (1918);  Vechernee  vremia 
(Evening  Time)  (191 9 — chief  editor  B.  A.  Suvorin);  Zaria  Rossii  (The  Dawn  of 
Russia)  (August-December  1919);  Donskie  vedomosti  (Don  Gazette)  (1919). 
The  Southern  Russian  government  experienced  constant  difficulties  with  the 
Kuban  Rada  (soviet),  which  was  gradually  moving  towards  signing  a  peace 
agreement  with  the  Bolsheviks.  One  result  was  that  the  newspaper  Kuban- 
skaia  volia  (Kuban  Freedom)  appeared  in  Ekaterinodar  in  1919  to  February 
1920  but  was  closed  on  the  instructions  of  the  Osoboe  Soveshchanie.  How¬ 
ever,  in  its  place  the  newspaper  Volia  (Freedom)  started  publication  the  very 
next  day.  Periodical  publications  of  the  time  reflected  the  full  spectrum  of  the 
complex  contemporary  political  and  ideological  groupings.  This  was  as  true 
in  Southern  Russia  as  it  was  in  other  regions.  In  all,  by  Summer  1919,  some 
one  hundred  newspapers  and  journals  were  being  published  in  the  territories 

4  For  further  details  on  the  work  of  Osvag,  see  K.  N.  Sokolov,  Pravlenie  generala  Denikina  (lz 
vospominanii)  (Sofiia,  1921),  291  pp. 

5  G.  E.  Kucherova,  Bol'shevistskaia  pechatnaia  propaganda  v  voiskakh  i  tylu  protivnika  1917- 
1920  gg.  (Rostov-on-Don,  1989),  p.  84. 
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occupied  by  Denikin’s  forces.6 

Osvag  controlled  important  publishing  houses  which  issued  a  huge  num¬ 
ber  of  pamphlets  of  up  to  two  printer’s  sheets;  up  to  300,000  leaflets  ap¬ 
peared  each  day.7  These  publishers  also  produced  counterfeit  issues  of  the 
Bolshevik  newspapers  Pravda  and  Bednota  and  Red  Army  newspapers,  fake 
Soviet  decrees  and  Red  Army  orders,  provocational  articles  purporting  to  be 
in  the  name  of  Sovnarkom  and  its  leaders,  and  fake  collections  of  the  Zakony 
Sovetskoi  Respubliki  (Laws  of  the  Soviet  Republic),  which  were  furnished  with 
anti-Soviet  commentaries.  Osvag  maintained  close  links  with  the  propaganda 
agencies  of  its  allies  in  the  Intervention  Forces  in  Russia,  especially  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Press  Bureau  in  Vladivostok.8  The  content  of  Osvag  publications  was 
rather  limited:  items,  short  articles,  chronicles  and  notes  on  the  situation  on 
the  fronts,  which  stressed  the  successes  of  the  White  armies  and  the  defeats 
of  the  Reds.  There  was  material  on  disarray  in  the  Red  ranks,  and  on  individ¬ 
ual  Red  fighters  or  whole  units  which  had  deserted  to  the  Whites.  As  well  as 
Osvag’s  central  publishing  houses,  there  were  also  the  publishers  Narodnaia 
pol'za  and  Prizyv  in  Rostov-on-Don,  Russkaia  kul'tura  in  Odessa,  Narodnaia 
biblioteka  in  Khar'kov,  Deshevaia  narodnaia  biblioteka  in  Novocherkassk,  and 
so  on. 

Denikin’s  followers  made  heavy  use  of  assistance  from  church  leaders;  there 
were  more  than  a  thousand  of  them  in  the  South.  The  Church  also  played  an 
important  part  in  Wrangel’s  ideological  apparatus. 

Osvag  came  to  an  end  in  early  March  1920.  It  became  the  Press  Section 
in  Wrangel’s  Government  of  Southern  Russia,  and  continued  to  operate  in 
the  same  way.  The  writer  Vasilii  I.  Nemirovich-Danchenko  (the  brother  of  the 
famous  theatre  director),  G.  Vernadskii  and  G.  Tverskoi  headed  the  Section 
and  took  an  active  part  in  its  work.  It  published  and  distributed  a  large  number 
of  publicity  leaflets,  posters  and  pamphlets. 

Alongside  the  predominantly  political  content  of  the  publications  of 
Denikin’s  and  Wrangel’s  White  South  are  sprinkled  many  unique  literary 
works — the  poems  of  Teffi  and  Z.  N.  Gippius,  stories  by  A.  T.  Averchenko 
and  A.  V.  Amfiteatrov,  L.  M.  Leonov  and  A.  V.  Kuprin,  I.  A.  Bunin  and  F.  K. 
Sologub,  and  many  others.  Recovering  and  bringing  together  these  literary 
and  factual  works  is  a  task  for  our  generation  and,  probably,  for  those  still  to 
come. 


6  Ibid. 

7  V.  F.  Katkov,  Agitatsionno-propagandistskaia  rabota  bol'shevikov  v  voiskakh  i  v  tylu  belogvardei- 
tsev  v  period  1918-1920 gg.  (Leningrad,  1977),  p.  16. 

8  For  fuller  information,  see  E.  A.  Privalova,  V  soiuze  s  belogvardeiskoi  pressoi:  Amerikanskoe 
biuro  pechativ  Sovetskoi  Rossii  (1917-1920)  (Moscow,  1990),  319  pp. 
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The  Urals  and  Siberia 

Publishing  activity  was  equally  widespread  in  the  other  anti-Bolshevik  regions, 
including  the  Urals  and  Siberia.  As  early  as  December  1917  the  Extraordinary 
All-Siberian  Regional  Congress  was  set  up  in  Tomsk  by  SRs,  Mensheviks  and 
Siberian  delegates.  The  Congress  adopted  a  decision  not  to  recognise  Soviet 
power  and  to  set  up  administrative  authorities  for  an  Autonomous  Siberia, 
consisting  of  a  Siberian  Regional  Duma  and  a  Siberian  Regional  Soviet  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  Duma.  The  Duma  issued  leaflets  and  appeals  to  the  peoples 
of  Siberia  and  explanations  of  the  aims  and  functions  of  the  Soviet.  Elections 
to  the  Siberian  Regional  Soviet  were  called.  These  leaflets  are  extremely  rare, 
but  are  held  in  a  collection  at  the  Russian  National  Library  (St  Petersburg).9 

The  mutiny  of  the  Czech  Legion  in  May  1918  resulted  in  the  collapse  of 
Soviet  power  both  along  the  Volga  and  throughout  Siberia.  At  the  end  of  June 
1918  the  Provisional  Siberian  Government  was  set  up  in  Omsk  in  Western 
Siberia,  headed  by  P.  V.  Vologodskii.  Vologodskii’s  government  set  up  its  own 
army,  the  Siberian  Army.  In  September  1 9 1 8,  in  Ufa,  Komuch  and  the  Provi¬ 
sional  Siberian  Government  summoned  the  Ufa  State  Conference.  On  its  last 
day,  23  September  1918,  the  conference  announced  the  establishment  of  the 
Ufa  Directorate.  It  was  recognised  by  all  the  regional,  national  and  Cossack 
governments,  the  Siberia  regional  Duma,  the  Provisional  Siberian  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Komuch. 

The  publishing  activities  of  the  Siberian  governments  were  restricted  to  is¬ 
suing  leaflets,  newspapers  and  telegrams  from  the  Siberian  Telegraph  Agency 
which  mostly  consisted  of  news  on  the  situation  on  the  Eastern  Front  and  the 
victories  of  the  Siberian  Army. 

At  that  time  Omsk  was  the  centre  of  publishing  activity  in  Siberia.  While  the 
Provisional  Siberian  Government  was  in  Omsk  it  published  its  official  Sibirskii 
vestnik  (Siberian  Herald) .  The  main  city  newspaper  was  Omskii  vestnik  (Omsk 
Herald),  published  by  the  Irtysh  Association  and  edited  by  I.  G.  Kuznetsov.  In 
October  1918,  under  the  Ufa  Directorate,  the  Vestnik  Vremennogo  Vserossiiskogo 
Pravitel' stva  (Herald  of  the  All-Russian  Provisional  Government),  an  official 
goverrnment  daily  paper,  started  to  come  out.  At  the  same  time,  in  1918,  the 
newspaper  Nasha  zaria  (Our  dawn)  started  publication — it  was  a  mouthpiece 
for  democratic  thought,  edited  by  I.  V.  Galetskii. 

In  1918  the  daily  newspaper  Sibirskaia  rech!  (1918-1919)  recommenced 
publication;  V.  A.  Zherdetskii  took  part  in  it.  Also,  I.  V.  Galetskii  issued  a 
daily  newspaper  for  the  peasants  called  Derevnia  (The  Village)  (publisher: 
Nasha  zaria).  The  Council  of  the  All-Siberian  Cooperative  Congresses  pub¬ 
lished  the  newspaper  Zaria  (Dawn).  The  Omsk  Council  of  Trades  Unions  is¬ 
sued  the  anti-Bolshevik  papers  Rabochaia  zhizn  (Workers’  Life)  and  Rabochii 

9  See  Beloe  dvizhenie  (note  2),  pp.  38-39,  items  1-7. 
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put'  (Workers’  Path)  in  1918.  The  Akmolinsk  Province  Committee  of  the  SR 
Party  restarted  its  newspaper  Delo  Sibiri  (The  Siberian  Cause)  (1917-1918) 
and  started  a  new  paper,  Delo  truda  (The  Labour  Cause)  (1918).  Newspapers 
were  also  published  in  Barnaul,  Ekaterinburg,  Irkutsk,  Krasnoiarsk,  Kurgan, 
Troitskosavsk,  Tara,  Petropavlovsk,  Novonikolaevsk,  Tobol'sk,  Tomsk,  Chita, 
Khabarovsk,  Ialutorovsk  and  many  other  places.10 

The  most  significant  publishing  activity  in  White  Siberia  and  the  Urals  took 
place  when  the  area  was  under  the  control  of  A.  V.  Kolchak.  Printed  propa¬ 
ganda  and  campaigning  literature  was  particularly  widespread.  As  B.  I.  Bo- 
goslovskii,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Siberian  Army,  noted:  ‘The  Bolsheviks  are 
bombarding  their  front  with  literature — we  must  oppose  them  with  our  own 
printed  words.’11  A  huge  newspaper  and  magazine  network  was  created  and 
leaflets,  posters  and  pamphlets  were  issued  in  enormous  numbers.  A  powerful 
military  propaganda  unit  was  created  to  co-ordinate  the  work.  As  early  as  Au¬ 
tumn  1918  the  Headquarters  of  the  High  Command  created  a  Department 
of  Non-School  Education,  which  in  Spring  1919  was  turned  into  Osvedverkh 
(Tsentral'nyi  osvedomitel'nyi  otdel,  the  Central  Information  Section),  which 
had  responsibility  for  all  agitation  and  propaganda  work  in  Kolchak’s  army. 
The  Section  included  divisions  for  publishing,  culture  and  education,  expe¬ 
ditions,  etc.  The  section  published  leaflets,  posters,  and  pamphlets  and  com¬ 
piled  information  summaries  which  were  sent  by  radio  as  far  as  Vladivostok.  In 
Summer  1919  Osvedverkh  dropped  up  to  a  million  posters  a  day  on  the  front 
line.  A  daily  Bulletin  was  produced  in  150,000  copies  for  front-line  newspa¬ 
pers  and  the  forces.12  The  expeditionary  section  had  access  to  special  trains  to 
distribute  publications.  The  culture  and  education  section  organised  special 
propaganda  tours  by  lecturers,  theatrical  groups  and  mobile  cinemas  to  the 
front  line  and  military  districts. 

The  information  sections  did  not  only  publish  military  and  propagandistic 
newspapers  and  leaflets.  Thus,  the  Information  Section  of  the  Irkutsk  Military 
District  HQ  published  the  newspaper  Velikaia  Rus  (Great  Russia)  in  October- 
December  1919.  Among  other  things,  it  included  summaries  of  articles  from 
other  newspapers  (e.g.  Svobodnyi  krai  (Free  Region);  Altai ;  Vostochnyi  kur'er 
(Eastern  Courrier)).  There  was  also  a  ‘Bibliography’  section  which  included 
reviews  of  books,  mostly  those  published  in  Irkutsk  and  Omsk.  The  ‘Litera¬ 
ture  and  Art’  section  included  reviews,  poems,  songs  and  stories  written  in  a 
‘folksy’  way. 

10  The  ‘geography’  of  anti-Bolshevik  newspaper  publishing  can  be  seen  in  the  catalogue  Gazety 
1 91 7-1922  godov  v  fondakh  otdela  russkogo  zarubezh'ia  Rossiiskoi gosudarstvennoi  biblioteki  (Moscow, 
1994),  vyp.  1,118  pp. 

11  Cited  from:  S.  A.  Paichadze,  S.  N.  Liutov  and  E.  N.  Savenko,  Voennaia  kniga  v  Sibiri  i  na 
Dal'nem  Vostoke:  istoriia  izdaniia  i  sotsial'nye  funktsii  (1917-1945  gg.)  (Novosibirsk,  1998),  p.  20. 

12  A.  F.  Berezhnoi,  Uglubliaias  v  istoriiu  pechaii  (St  Petersburg,  1996),  p.  79. 
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Each  corps  of  the  Western,  Siberian  and  Southern  Army  had  its  own  print¬ 
ing  press  and  issued  newspapers  at  army,  corps,  division  and  garrison  level. 
At  the  front,  one  Kolchak  newspaper  was  distributed  to  every  five  soldiers. 
In  order  to  provide  even  more  newspapers  in  the  army,  newspapers  which  had 
been  read  by  civilians  in  towns  and  in  administrative  offices  were  collected  and 
sent  to  front-line  detachments. 

The  military  press,  military  books  and  newspapers  issued  by  Kolchak’s 
armies  represent  an  extremely  interesting  page  in  the  publishing  history  of 
‘White’  Siberia.  These  publications  have  been  very  poorly  preserved  and  hence 
we  have  only  scattered  information  about  them,  and  the  publications  them¬ 
selves  have  disappeared  forever.  Military  leaflets,  posters,  newspapers  and 
pamphlets  were  produced  on  field  printing  machines  and  were  not  distributed 
to  any  library  or  government  bodies.  The  publishing  of  military  books  in 
‘White’  Siberia  was  greatly  helped  by  the  All-Russian  Academy  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Staff,  which  recommenced  its  work  in  Summer  1918  in  the  Urals. 

The  military  newspapers  of  the  Kolchak  period  included  Drug  armii  i  nar- 
oda  (Friend  of  the  Army  and  the  People),  published  by  the  HQ  of  the  Third 
Army  (1919).  The  newspapers  which  appeared  in  Omsk  included  Russkaia 
armiia  (Russian  Army)  (1918-1919);  Russkii  voin  (Russian  Warrior)  (early 
1919);  Nasha  armiia  (Our  Army)  (1919);  Golos  armii  (Voice  of  the  Army) 
(published  by  the  Information  Section  of  the  HQ  of  the  Second  Army,  1919). 
In  Irkutsk  there  was  the  Biulleten  Osvedomitel'nogo  otdela  Shtaba  Irkutskogo 
voennogo  okruga  (Bulletin  of  the  Information  Section  of  the  HQ  of  the  Irkutsk 
Military  District),  and  many  others.13 

Other  newspapers  which  deserve  mention  include  the  official  government 
daily  paper  Pravitel' stvennyi  vestnik  (Government  Herald),  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  Omsk  in  1918-1919,  and  the  various  local  government  bulletins  and 
heralds  which  sprang  up.  The  most  important  and  best-known  newspapers  in¬ 
cluded  the  literary  and  artistic  and  socio-political  publications  Sibirskaia  zhizn 
(Siberian  life)  (Tomsk,  1918-1919),  Sibirskaia  rech'  (Siberian  Speech)  (Omsk, 
1918-1919),  Zaria  (Dawn)  (Omsk,  1919),  Svobodnaia  Perm  (Free  Perm')? 
Rodina  (Motherland)  (Omsk,  1919).  All  the  army  groups  had  their  own  Infor¬ 
mation  Sections  (Osvedfront,  Osvedarmy,  the  Cossack  Osvedstep')5  with  their 
own  printing  facilities. 

As  well  as  the  military  authorities  responsible  for  ideology  and  publishing, 
there  was  also  a  civilian  centre  to  co-ordinate  White  Guard  publishing  activ¬ 
ity  in  the  Kolchak  period;  this  was  the  Press  Section  of  the  Chancellery  of 
the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  Omsk  government.14  It  comprised  the  Rus- 

13  Paichadze,  Liutov  and  Savenko  (note  11),  p.  26. 

14  For  further  information,  see  A.  L.  Posadskov,  Soveshchanie po  delam  pechati  kak  ideologicheskii 
tsentr  kolchakovskogo  pravitel' stva  (po  rassekrechennym  materialam  GARF)  (Clio,  1997),  no.  2,  pp. 
131-133. 
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sian  Telegraph  Agency  (RTA)  (in  many  cases  in  Siberia  it  appeared  as  the 
Siberian  Telegraph  Agency),  the  Foreign  Information  Bureau,  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Press  Office.15  On  2  May  1919,  with  the  aim  of  concealing  their  links 
with  the  Kolchak  administration,  these  sections  were  transferred  to  a  joint- 
stock  company,  the  Russian  Printing  Society  (ROPD).  Within  ROPD  there 
was  a  Russian  Press  Bureau  which  brought  together  all  ROPD’s  information 
departments  and  was  headed  by  N.  V.  Ustrialov.  One  of  the  most  important 
regional  sections  of  ROPD  was  that  in  Vladivostok,  which  had  the  right  to 
distribute  information  independently  in  Eastern  Siberia  and  Primor'e.  ROPD 
had  at  its  disposal  a  huge  network  of  publishers  and  printers,  the  central  ones 
in  Omsk,  Novaia  Rossiia  in  Nikolaevsk  and  Omsk,  Sibiriak-krest' ianin  in  Bar¬ 
naul,  Russkaia  poVza  in  Novonikolaevsk,  etc.  Like  Denikin’s  Osvag,  ROPD 
issued  fake  numbers  of  the  Soviet  newspapers  Pravda  and  Bednota  (The  Poor) 
and  of  a  number  of  Red  Army  newspapers.  The  ROPD’s  printing  presses  is¬ 
sued  100,000  copies  of  leaflets  and  posters  a  day;  by  the  autumn  of  1919 
output  reached  300,000  items  a  day.16 

As  A.  L.  Posadskov  has  observed,  ROPD  functioned  as  the  Gosizdat  (State 
Publishing  House)  of  the  White  government,  paralleling  many  of  the  forms 
and  methods  of  Soviet  state  press  guidance.  Like  Glavbum  (Soviet  Chief 
Administration  for  Paper)  and  Gosizdat,  ROPD  supervised  the  allocation  of 
printing  paper  to  publishers  and  newspapers,  attempting  to  direct  most  of 
the  paper  supplies  to  the  production  of  agitational  and  propaganda  literature. 
Kolchak’s  supporters,  like  the  Bolsheviks,  saw  the  press  and  the  book  primar¬ 
ily  as  ideological  weapons.  There  were  several  attempts  to  unify  the  military 
propaganda  sections  of  Osvedverkh  and  ROPD,  which  partially  succeeded  in 
August  19 19. 17 

Publications  issued  by  Cossack  leaders  (‘atamans’)  are  a  particular  feature 
of  White  Guard  literature  in  Siberia.  Typically  they  adopted  a  simple,  primitive 
approach,  eulogising  the  atamans  and  their  activities. 

The  Far  East 

The  White  Guard  movement  in  the  Far  East  has  its  own  particular  features. 
Apart  from  the  lack  of  any  generally  accepted  political  leadership,  the  East¬ 
ern  part  of  Russia  attracted  the  closest  attention  from  the  foreign  interven¬ 
tionist  governments,  exacerbating  disagreements  within  the  White  ranks.  The 
Japanese  and  the  Americans  were  particularly  active  and  hence  it  is  often  hard 
to  separate  the  press  in  the  Far  East  from  their  influence  and  financial  control; 


15  For  more  informtion,  see  A.  L.  Molchanov,  Iz  istorii  gazetnoi  pressy  Rossii  v  gody  revoliutsii  i 
grazhdanskoi  voiny  (oktiabr  1917-1920  gg.)  (Moscow,  1997),  pp.  40-41. 

16  Russkaia  rech'  (Novonikolaevsk),  12  August  1919. 

17  Posadskov  (note  14),  pp.  131-133. 
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Western  Russia 

Now  let  us  consider  the  ‘White’  movement  in  Western  Russia.  In  April  1919, 
Kolchak’s  armies  and  Denikin’s  forces  on  the  Don  directly  threatened  the 
overthrow  of  Soviet  power  in  Russia.  At  the  same  time  attacks  also  com¬ 
menced  on  the  Karelian  and  Baltic  fronts,  where  the  forces  of  General  N.  N. 
Iudenich  and  General  A.  R  Rodzianko  were  concentrated.  By  the  end  of 
May  1919  Gdov,  Pskov  and  the  Siverski  railway  junction  had  been  taken  and 
there  was  a  real  threat  to  Petrograd.  At  this  point  a  White  Guard  government 
of  North-West  Russia  was  created,  called  the  Political  Conference  (Politich- 
eskoe  soveshchanie) .  It  included  many  important  public  figures,  notably  A.  V. 
Kartashev,  who  was  to  become  an  influential  religious  thinker  in  emigration. 
On  3  August  1919,  the  Political  Conference  promulgated  its  declaration  K 
naseleniiu  russkikh  territorii  Severo-Zapadnogo  fronta  (To  the  population  of  the 
Russian  territories  of  the  North-West  Front).  This  set  out  the  government’s 
programme,  which  spoke  of  ‘a  united,  indivisible,  great  Russia’,  of  calling  a 
Constituent  Assembly  on  the  basis  of  universal  suffrage,  observing  rights  to 
national  and  cultural  autonomy,  transfer  of  the  land  to  the  ‘land-owning  pop¬ 
ulation’,  etc.  Its  programme  included  all  the  elements  typical  of  the  ideology 
of  the  ‘White  Cause’  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  Political  Conference 
did  not  last  long:  on  1 1  October  1 9 1 9  it  was  replaced  by  the  North-West  Gov¬ 
ernment,  which  had  a  programme  which  generally  repeated  the  provisions  of 
the  earlier  declaration. 

The  North-West  Government  had  a  special  Propaganda  Section,  with  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  publishing  activity.  The  HQs  of  General  A.P.  Rodzianko  and 
General  S.  N.  Bulak-Balakhovich  had  army  propaganda  sections  similar  to 
Denikin’s  Osvag  and  Kolchak’s  Osvedverkh.  The  Propaganda  Section  of  the 
North-West  Government  was  supervised  by  the  Minister  of  Culture  I.  Evseev, 
who  saw  its  main  tasks  as  preparing  and  publishing  leaflets  for  the  soldiers  and 
the  population  of  the  regions  occupied  by  Iudenich,  and  the  mass  distribution 
of  leaflets  in  Petrograd.  The  army  propaganda  sections  published  newspapers 
as  well  as  leaflets.19 

One  of  the  best-known  newspapers  of  this  time  was  Prinevskii  krai  (The 
Neva  Region),  published  in  1919  in  Gatchina  and  from  1920  in  Narva.  It  had 
the  sub-title:  Military  information,  literary  and  political  newspaper,  with  A.  I. 
Kuprin,  P.  N.  Krasnov  and  B.  D.  Kuz'min-Karavaev  among  its  contributors. 

18  There  is  a  fuller  account  of  this  in  Privalova  (note  8). 

19  Publishing  activity  in  the  North-West  has  been  studied  in  more  detail  by  S.  E.  Glezerov  (esp. 
his  article  ‘  “Belye”  liberaly  protiv  “belykh”  generalov.  K  voprosu  o  dvukh  napravleniiakh  v  belom 
dvizhenii  Severo-Zapada  i  vliianie  ikh  protivoborstva  na  agitatsionno-izdatel'skuiu  deiatel'nost'  v 
regione’,  KJio  3(9)  (1999),  pp.  145-152). 
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Pskov  was  one  of  the  main  publishing  centres  of  this  period,  where  the  socio¬ 
political  newspaper  Zaria  Rossii  (Dawn  of  Russia)  was  published  four  times  a 
week  in  1919.  The  Pskov  Labour  Co-operative  published  the  socio-political 
newspapers  Vozrozhdenie  (Renewal)  (1919)  and  Pskovskoe  veche  (Pskov  Meet¬ 
ing)  (1919),  and  a  bulletin  Delovoi  den  (Business  Day)  (1919).  Reval  (Tallinn) 
newspapers  included  the  daily  paper  Novaia  Rossiia  (New  Russia)  (1919), 
which  was  edited  by  N.  Ivanov. 

Northern  Russia 

A  further  centre  of  publishing  activity  was  ‘White’  Northern  Russia.  On  2  Au¬ 
gust  1918,  the  Supreme  Administration  of  the  Northern  Region  was  formed 
with  the  active  support  of  the  Entente  powers.  The  government  consisted 
of  SRs,  Popular  Socialists  and  Cadets,  with  N.  V.  Chaikovskii  as  President 
and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs.  On  28  September  1918 
Chaikovskii,  in  conjunction  with  the  US  representative  in  Northern  Russia  D. 
Francis,  formed  the  Provisional  Government  of  the  Northern  Region  (VPSO). 
It  adopted  all  the  decisions  of  the  former  government.  From  January  1919 
General  E.  K.  Miller  became  the  virtual  ruler  of  the  Northern  Region. 

In  Autumn  1918  the  government  set  up  the  Northern  Press  Bureau  within 
the  Archangel  Press  Bureau  (Arbiur).  The  involvement  of  the  ideological  or¬ 
gans  of  the  interventionist  forces  was  probably  more  important  here  than  in 
other  White  Guard  governments.  Both  the  Section  of  Moral  Service  of  the 
US  Military  HQ  and  the  English  Information  Bureau  (Archangel)  took  part 
in  its  work  and  helped  the  Bureau.  In  1919-1920  Arbiur  started  to  issue  its 
own  informational  newspaper  Za  Rossiiu  (For  Russia),  which  came  out  twice 
a  week. 

Arbiur’s  work  was  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  Russian  Press  Bu¬ 
reau  of  ROPD,  discussed  above.  It  published  agitational  leaflets  and  pam¬ 
phlets,  produced  fake  issues  of  Bolshevik  newspapers  and  made  radio  broad¬ 
casts  (Archangel  and  Murmansk).20  Like  other  government  publishing  and 
ideological  bodies,  Arbiur  had  local  departments.  From  February  1919  the 
VPSO’s  Department  of  Internal  Affair  set  up  a  special  commission  ‘for  the 
proper  organisation  of  the  work  of  government  propaganda  aimed  against  the 
Bolsheviks’.  These  were  the  civil  government’s  agencies  for  the  management 
of  publishing. 

The  Headquarters  of  the  Supreme  Commander  of  the  Military  Forces  in  the 
North  set  up  a  special  Department  of  Agitation  and  Propaganda,  which  was 
renamed  the  Department  of  Military  Propaganda  on  1  September  1919  and 
later  became  the  Culture  and  Education  Department,  abbreviated  to  OKP- 
ShG.  The  Department  published  leaflets,  appeals  and  posters  on  a  large  scale. 

20  Berezhnoi  (note  12),  pp.  80-84. 
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It  produced  a  report  on  ten  weeks  of  its  work,  using  the  largest  printing  house 
in  the  ‘White’  North,  the  Archangel  Province  Printing  House.  The  reasons  for 
the  creation  of  the  OKPShG,  as  set  out  in  this  report,  was  ‘firstly  to  neutralise 
Bolshevik  propaganda,  and  then  to  instil  healthy  political  ideas  in  the  mass 
of  the  soldiers  and  create  the  determination  and  the  desire  to  fight  on  to  a 
victorious  conclusion’.21 

The  publishing  activity  of  the  ‘White’  North  was  generally  concentrated  in 
Archangel.  Immediately  after  the  Supreme  Government  of  the  Northern  Re¬ 
gion  was  established,  publication  of  the  newspaper  Severnoe  utro  (Northern 
Morning)  restarted  in  Archangel,  and  then  on  6  August  1918  the  Menshe¬ 
vik  publication  Severnyi  luch  (Northern  Light)  also  recommenced  publication. 
The  Vestnik  Verkhovnogo  Upravleniia  Severnoi  oblasti  (Gazette  of  the  Supreme 
Administration  of  the  Northern  Region)  started  on  10  August  1918  as  the 
administration’s  official  organ.  From  the  end  of  August  1918  other  news¬ 
papers  started  up  again,  including  Golos  otechestva  (Voice  of  the  Fatherland) 
and  Russkii  sever  (Russian  North).  Campaigning  and  propaganda  publications 
worth  mention  include  Za  nedeliu  (The  Week)  (1919).  This  was  an  infor¬ 
mation  journal  published  by  Arbiur  which  included  summaries  of  domestic 
and  foreign  affairs  and  carried  current  reports  of  the  situation  on  the  front¬ 
lines.  Like  all  ‘White’  newspapers,  the  Archangel  publications  made  heavy  use 
of  reprinted  material  from  other  newspapers  of  the  North-West,  Siberia,  the 
South  and  the  Urals,  including  articles  by  writers  such  as  A.  I.  Kuprin  and 
B.  V.  Savinkov. 

The  foreign  occupation  forces  published  large  quantities  of  posters  and 
leaflets  in  Russian.  The  ideological  organs  of  the  interventionists  often  worked 
so  closely  with  the  Northern  White  publishers  that  it  can  be  hard  to  determine 
whether  a  given  publication  belongs  to  the  actual  ‘White’  press,  or  to  the  forces 
of  occupation.22 


Conclusions 

Let  us  try  to  sum  up.  Throughout  their  existence,  the  anti-Bolshevik  govern¬ 
ments  everywhere  had  an  active  publishing  programme,  directed  by  special 
state  ideological  and  military-information  organs.  All  the  ‘White’  governments 
and  military  headquarters  had  their  own  printing  and  publishing  bodies.  An 
extensive  network  of  representatives  ensured  local  coverage  and  penetration  of 
military  units.  Their  main  aim  was  to  use  the  press,  campaigning  and  propa¬ 
ganda  activity  to  carry  out  counter-propaganda,  with  the  goal  of  counteract¬ 
ing  the  ideological  work  of  the  Bolsheviks,  re-aligning  the  political  attitudes 

21  Otchetpo  organizatsii  i  deiatel' nosti  Otdeleniia  Kul'turno-Prosvetitel'nogo  ( byvshego  Voennoi  Pro- 
pagandy)  Shtaba  Glavnokomanduiushchego  s  28  avgusta  po  10  noiabria  1919  g.  (Archangel,  1919), 

p.  2. 

22  See,  for  instance,  Beloe  dvizhenie  (note  2),  pp.  350-352. 
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of  the  local  population  and  the  military,  and  asserting  the  ideas  of  the  ‘White 
Cause’.  These  bodies  had  at  their  disposal  major  printing  houses,  mainly  cre¬ 
ated  before  the  revolution  or  consolidated  on  the  base  of  pre-existing  facilities. 
Their  ideological  and  financial  activities  were  supported  by  the  corresponding 
services  of  the  alliance  governments  in  Russia,  sometimes  completely  merg¬ 
ing  with  them.  The  help  of  the  Allies  enabled  printing  houses  to  acquire  the 
machinery,  paper  and  supplies  necessary  to  produce  their  publications.  Their 
main  products  were  official  government  and  provincial  periodical  publications 
(newspapers),  informational  and  military  newspapers,23  thousands  of  cam¬ 
paigning  leaflets,  posters,  notices,  appeals,  announcements  and  orders  from 
the  civil  and  military  authorities,  all  in  enormous  print-runs,  in  a  word,  all 
sorts  of  ‘ephemeral’  publications. 

Alongside  products  of  this  sort,  there  was  also  wider  publishing  activity  in 
the  territories  held  by  the  anti-Bolshevik  governments.  Zemstvo  organs  and  in¬ 
stitutions,  industrial  and  trade  bodies,  banks  and  credit  unions,  institutions  of 
higher  education,  schools,  societies,  committees,  unions  etc.  either  continued 
their  work  or  were  revived.  Many  of  them  published  various  sorts  of  publi¬ 
cations,  from  posters  to  books.  Newspapers  were  the  most  widespread  and 
published  in  the  largest  quantities,  and  it  is  impossible  even  to  guess  at  the  to¬ 
tal  numbers.  War-time  problems  meant  that  the  main  type  of  publication  was 
material  of  immediate,  practical  use — chiefly  newspapers  and  leaflets.  Their 
political  orientation,  the  standard  of  production,  their  targeting  of  particular 
readerships  were  a  mirror  image  of  the  complexities  of  Russian  life  at  the  time. 
Not  all  publications  were  consistent  with  the  government  line.  In  the  lands  un¬ 
der  White  Guard  control  pre-publication  censorship  was  introduced  and  the 
appropriate  regulations  were  passed.24 

Figures  from  the  Press  Section  of  Kolchak’s  Council  of  Ministers  show  that 
by  early  1919  in  the  territories  under  White  control  in  Siberia,  157  periodicals 
were  published  (96  newspapers  and  61  journals).  Of  these,  39  newspapers  and 
journals  were  published  in  Western  Siberia,  32  newspapers  and  22  journals  in 
Eastern  Siberia,  4  newspapers  and  1  journal  in  Manchuria,  and  elsewhere 
(mainly  in  Primor'e),  30  newspapers  and  5  journals.25  During  Denikin’s  rule 
in  Rostov  there  were  4  journals  and  9  newspapers.  While  the  Crimea  was 
occupied  by  Wrangel’s  forces,  12  newspapers  were  published.26  These  figures, 
albeit  far  from  complete,  give  an  impression  of  the  scale  of  publishing  activity 

23  According  to  calculations  carried  out  by  S.  V.  Ustinkin,  in  1919  alone,  within  all  the  territo¬ 
ries  controlled  by  the  ‘White’  forces,  more  than  400  newspapers  and  journals  of  various  political 
orientations  were  published  (S.  V.  Ustinkin,  Beloe  dvizhenie  v  Rossii  v  gody  grazhdanskoi  voiny 
(1 91 7-1922 gg.),  Nizhnii  Novgorod,  1996,  p.  10). 

"4  For  fuller  information  on  censorship,  see  L.  A.  Molchanov,  Iz  istorii  gazetnoi  pressy  v  Rossii  v 
gody  revoliutsii  i  grazhdanskoi  voiny  (oktiabr  1917-1920  gg.)  (Moscow,  1997),  pp.  120-182. 

25  Pravitel' stvennyi  vestnik  (Omsk),  12  February  1919,  p.  3. 

~6  A.  Drozdov,  ‘Intelligentsia  na  Donu’,  Arkhivy  russkoi  revoliutsii,  vol.  2  (1922),  p.  56. 
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in  the  territories  occupied  by  the  ‘White’  armies. 

Leading  public  figures,  politicians,  military  officers,  scientists  and  artists 
took  part  in  practically  all  the  organisations  running  the  press,  which  helped 
ensure  the  high  scholarly,  artistic  and  technical  level  of  the  material  they  pro¬ 
duced. 

The  realisation  that  it  was  essential  to  collect  and  record  these  publications 
was  already  felt  at  the  time  in  Soviet  Russia,  in  White  Guard  territories,  and 
in  emigration,  both  at  governmental  level  and  by  individual  bibliographers. 
Despite  the  enormous  difficulties  much  was  achieved  within  Soviet  Russia, 
‘White’  Russia  and  by  Russians  in  emigration.27  Nevertheless,  the  publishing 
activity  of ‘White’  Russia  has  not  been  fully  studied.  The  collection  of  data  and 
its  considered  analysis  will  be  a  task  for  more  than  one  generation  of  historians. 


Translated  from  Russian  by  Jenny  Brine 


27  See  G.  V.  Mikheeva,  ‘Belaia  pechat':  belogvardeiskie  periodicheskie  izdaniia  kak  ob"ekt  bib- 
liografirovaniia  v  1918-1922  gg.’,  Bibliografiia,  no.  3-4  (1992),  pp.  109-155;  G.  V.  Mikheeva, 
‘Bibliograficheskii  uchet  belogvardeiskoi  i  emigrantskoi  literatury  (1918-1922  gg.)’,  Istoriko- 
bibliograficheskie  issledovaniia  (St  Petersburg,  1993),  vyp.  3,  pp.  19-35. 


Russian  Newspapers  and  Journalists 
in  Finland  1918-1927 

Julitta  Suomela 

Helsinki  University  Library  owns  a  valuable  collection  of  Russian  newspapers 
published  in  Finland  in  the  1920s.  These  newspapers  throw  light  not  only 
on  the  history  of  the  Russian  population  in  Finland  but  also  on  the  history 
of  the  emigration  of  about  two  million  people  who  fled  from  Russia  and  the 
revolution. 

During  the  years  of  autonomy  (1809-1917)  only  one  newspaper  in  Rus¬ 
sian  was  published  in  Finland,  the  Finliandskaia  Gazeta ,  issued  by  the  Russian 
Governor  General.  It  was  discontinued  in  March  1917.  At  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century  Russians  living  in  Finland  tried  to  start  some  other  news¬ 
papers,  but  without  success,  either  because  the  Tsar  refused  a  right  to  publish 
or  for  the  reason  that  the  censorship  rules  would  have  made  it  impracticable. 
These  stated  that  any  newspaper  published  in  Finland  in  languages  other  than 
Swedish  or  Finnish  had  to  be  read  and  approved  by  censors  in  St  Petersburg. 
Thus  any  news  reported  would  have  lost  its  currency  in  the  time  taken  for 
travelling  between  Helsinki  and  the  Russian  capital.1 

In  March,  after  the  February  revolution,  the  Russian  censorship  rules  lapsed 
and  soon  after  that  the  first  Russian  newspapers  were  published  in  Finland. 
These  revolutionary  newspapers,  which  were  intended  for  the  Russian  soldiers 
who  were  stationed  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland  and  remained  there  until 
the  spring  of  1918,  totalled  eleven  titles  and  represented  different  strands  of 
socialism.  Many  of  them  were  very  short-lived,  being  issued  only  for  a  couple 
of  weeks  or  a  few  months.  The  last  revolutionary  newspaper  was  discontinued 
in  March  1918  when  the  Russian  military  troops  left  Finland.  The  revolution¬ 
ary  newspapers  did  not  have  any  connections  with  the  Russian  newspapers 
for  civilian  readers  that  appeared  in  the  beginning  of  1918.  During  the  next 
decade  twelve  Russian  civilian  newspapers  were  published  in  Finland. 

The  Origins  of  the  Russian  Press  in  1918, 
and  Professor  Konstantin  Arabazhin 

After  Finland  had  withdrawn  from  Russia  and  declared  independence,  some 
of  the  leading  Russians  in  Helsinki  decided  that  it  was  time  to  start  look¬ 
ing  after  Russian  interests  in  Finland.  For  this  reason  they  established  a  Rus¬ 
sian  colony  with  a  newspaper  of  its  own.  It  was  ended  Golos  Russkoi  Kolonii.2 

1  Taimi  Torvinen,  ‘Venalaiset  sanomalehdet  Suomessa,  erityisesti  Finljandskaja  gazeta’,  in 
Venalaiset  Suomessa  1809-1917,  Historiallinen  arkisto,  83  (Helsinki,  1984),  pp.  240-257,  p.  241. 

2  Golos  Russkoi  Kolonii ,  13  March  1918,  Russkaia  Koloniia  v  Finliandii. 
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The  leading  figure  in  this  colony  and  its  newspaper  was  Konstantin  Arabazhin 
(1869-1929),  Professor  of  Russian  Language  and  Literature  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Helsinki.  His  aim  was  to  bring  the  Finns  and  the  Russians  closer  to¬ 
gether  by  cultural  means.  The  predominant  interests  of  both  Arabazhin  and 
his  newspaper  were  cultural.  Its  content  gives  the  impression  that  Arabazhin 
and  the  Russian  press  in  Helsinki  did  not  fully  grasp  the  enormity  of  the  po¬ 
litical  changes  which  were  occurring  in  Russia  and  Finland.  At  the  time  when 
Golos  Russkoi  Kolonii  was  being  published  the  Civil  War  was  raging  in  Fin¬ 
land  between  Whites  and  Reds.  It  appears  that  the  attitude  of  the  Finnish 
Reds  towards  this  Russian  non-revolutionary  newspaper  was  a  tolerant  one. 
There  is  no  evidence  in  the  archives  of  any  friction,  and  it  would  seem  that  the 
Reds  were  favourably  disposed  towards  all  Russians — the  bourgeoisie  as  well 
as  the  workers.  While  the  Reds  in  Finland  left  the  non-revolutionary  newspa¬ 
per  in  peace,  the  Whites  did  not.  When  the  Civil  War  ended  with  the  defeat 
of  the  Reds,  the  senate  stipulated  that  all  Russian  citizens  should  be  expelled 
from  the  country.3  As  a  result  of  this  the  number  of  Russian  civilians  fell  from 
ten  thousand  to  under  five  thousand.  The  Russian  military  troops  had  left 
the  country  earlier.  Golos  Russkoi  Kolonii  was  discontinued  because,  as  the 
newspaper  itself  declared,  there  were  no  Russian  typesetters  or  newspaperboys 
available,  but  also  as  a  ‘protest’  against  Finland’s  treatment  of  the  Russians.4 

Russkii  Vestnik ,  the  Russian  Consul  K.  E.  Kovanko,  and  Arabazhin 

A  new  Russian  newspaper  was  published  in  Helsinki  on  23  March  1918, 
only  two  weeks  after  Arabazhin’s  newpaper  had  closed:  Russkii  Vestnik.  It  is  a 
very  interesting  publication  because  it  was  published  by  the  newly  established 
Soviet-Russian  diplomatic  mission  in  Helsinki.  There  were  not  yet  any  official 
diplomatic  relations  between  Finland  and  the  Russian  Bolshevik  government. 
However,  the  Soviet  government  appointed  as  its  ‘extraordinary  and  plenipo¬ 
tentiary’  diplomat  in  Finland  the  last  Russian  commandant  of  the  Viapori 
(Suomenlinna)  fortress,  Colonel  K.  E.  Kovanko  (18??-1918).5  Russkii  Vest¬ 
nik  did  not,  however,  become  a  strong  champion  of  Bolshevik  revolutionary 
ideas  in  Finland,  although  it  had  been  intended  as  such  in  Russia.  Konstantin 
Arabazhin  was  again  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff,  but  it  seems  that  he  and 
Kovanko  were  on  bad  terms.  In  any  event,  Arabazhin  had  already  disappeared 
from  the  editorial  staff  before  Kovanko ’s  arrest  by  the  Finnish  authorities  on 

3  Protocols  of  the  Economic  Department  of  the  Finnish  Senate ,  15  April  1918,  IV  1:  Senaatin 
talousosasto  (The  Economic  Department),  National  Archive,  Helsinki. 

4  Konstantin  Arabazhin’s  account  of  the  last  days  of  the  first  Russian  newspaper  appeared  in 
the  newspaper  Russkii  Vestnik ,  23  April  1918. 

5  Prikaz  no.  15,  9  April  1918,  Likvidatsionnaia  komissiia  po  delam  Finliandii.  Russian  papers 
in  the  archive  of  the  Finnish  Red  Guards.  El  1,  Valtionrikosoikeuksien  syyttajan  arkisto  (Archive 
of  the  State  Prosecutor),  National  Archive,  Helsinki. 
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23  May  put  an  end  to  Russkii  Vestnik .6  The  arrest  of  Kovanko  and  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  Russkii  vestnik  did  not,  however,  put  an  end  to  Arabazhin’s  career  as 
a  newspaperman.  On  7  June  a  new  Russian  newspaper  was  published  in  Fin¬ 
land,  the  third  in  the  space  of  a  very  short  time.  It  was  Russkii  Listok  and  the 
editor  was  once  again  Konstantin  Arabazhin.  The  leading  idea  of  Arabazhin 
and  his  newspapers  was  that  ‘Russianness’  should  become  a  integral  part  of 
Finland  as  a  minority  culture  with  a  legal  status.  This  idea  was  abondoned  in 
the  1920s  when  the  emigres  came  and  everything  changed. 

Severnaia  Zhizn  and  Andrei  Igelstrom 

In  the  autumn  of  1 9 1 8  the  number  of  Russians  in  Finland  once  again  started 
to  grow  when  Russians  fled  from  the  Red  Terror  in  Soviet  Russia.  The  ex¬ 
act  number  of  Russian  refugees  in  Finland  is  not  known.  It  seems  probable 
that  the  number  was  about  20,000  persons.  Officially  the  number  of  Russians 
in  Finland  was  some  15,000,7  but  the  real  number  is  probably  larger  because 
many  Russian  refugees  did  not  remain  in  Finland.  As  soon  as  possible  they  left 
for  the  great  European  emigrant  centres  such  as  Paris,  Prague  and  Berlin.8  It 
was  impossible  for  the  emigre  leaders  to  reach  their  fellow  exiles  through  polit¬ 
ical  rallies.  The  only  possibility  of  maintaining  contact  with  the  Russians  who 
had  left  their  native  country  was  through  newspapers  in  Russian.  While  most 
Russian  emigre  newspapers  in  Europe  seem  to  have  been  established  during 
1920,  the  Finnish  Russian  newspapers  are  of  somewhat  older  origin.  The  ex¬ 
planation  for  this  is  that  many  important  newspapermen  from  St  Petersburg 
fled  first  to  Finland.  Also  Russian  journalists  and  politicians  in  opposition 
to  the  tsarist  regime  had  from  the  beginning  of  the  century  been  in  contact 
with  members  of  the  Finnish  resistance.  One  of  these  was  Andrei  Igelstrom 
(1861-1926)  who  was  to  become  in  the  1920s  a  central  figure  in  the  history 
of  the  Russian  press  in  Finland.  Although  Igelstrom  had  lived  in  Finland  from 
the  end  of  the  previous  century,  he  founded  in  autumn  1918,  together  with 
Russian  emigres,  the  first  emigre  newspaper  in  Finland,  Severnaia  Zhizn  .  Igel- 
strom’s  family  was  of  Swedish  origin  and  his  father  was  a  general  in  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Army.  As  a  young  officer  he  had  participated  in  revolutionary  activities 
in  Poland  and  been  expelled  to  Siberia  in  1886.  From  Siberia  he  succeeded, 
with  the  aid  of  his  relatives,  in  returning  to  Finland  in  1892. 9  The  first  issue 
of  Severnaia  Zhizn  was  published  in  November  1918  in  Helsinki.  Its  editors 

6  About  the  last  days  of  the  Soviet  Legation  in  Finland  in  May  1918,  see  Tuomo  Polvinen, 
Venajan  vallankumous  ja  Suomi  (Porvoo,  WSOY,  1971),  pp.  306-307. 

7  Oiva  Turpeinen,  ‘Venajankielisten  maara  Suomessa  vuonna  1900,  21-28’,  in  Venalaiset 
Suomessa,  1809-1917.  Historiallinen  arkisto,  83  (Helsinki,  1984),  p.  26. 

8  Hans  von  Rimscha,  Der  russische  Biirgerkrieg  und  die  russische  Emigration  (Jena,  Verlag  der 
Frommanschen  Buchhandlung,  1924),  pp.  50-52. 

9  Igelstrom’s  papers  in  the  Manuscript  collection  of  the  Finnish  National  Library,  Sl.Ms.k-46, 
Helsinki. 
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were  Andrei  Igelstrom  and  Evgenii  Liatskii  (1868-1942).  Liatskii  was  a  liter¬ 
ary  historian  who  had  fled  from  St  Petersburg  and  who  had  been  Kerensky’s 
commissar  of  press  and  propaganda.10 

The  two  Russian  newspapers  in  Helsinki,  Russkii  Listok  and  Severnaia 
Zhizn ,  were  amalgamated  at  the  beginning  of  1919  and  renamed  Russkaia 
Zhizn  .  Both  Igelstrom  and  Liatskii  were  displaced.  The  new  paper’s  editorial 
policy  was  set  in  accordance  with  the  military  policy  of  the  Whites  in  Russia, 
the  editors  were  former  Russian  ministers  and  politicians,  and  its  ‘great  goal’ 
required  ‘a  united  front  in  the  fight  against  the  enemy  of  the  Russian  people 
and  all  mankind’.11  The  year  1919  was  disastrous  for  the  Russian  emigres. 
Armed  opposition  against  the  Bolsheviks,  having  started  with  such  great  ex¬ 
pectations,  now  suffered  defeat  on  all  fronts,  so  that  the  end  of  the  Russian 
Civil  War  and  the  defeat  of  the  Whites  looked  almost  certain.12  This  was  re¬ 
flected  in  the  Russian  press  in  Finland.  For  the  first  time  they  now  wrote  that 
the  emigres  ought  to  return  home  and  recognize  Soviet  Russia  as  the  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Russia.  The  ‘returning’  was  the  main  theme  of  a  new  newspaper, 
Put',  that  appeared  in  1921.  It  stated:  ‘two  million  Russians  now  ought  to 
stop  travelling  around  the  world,  stop  humiliating  themselves,  and  stop  being 
a  burden  to  others’.13  The  Finnish  authorities  where  convinced  that  the  edi¬ 
tors  of  Put'  were  spies.  According  to  the  Central  Criminal  Police  the  editors 
were  frequent  guests  at  the  Soviet-Russian  legation  in  Helsinki.  In  1921,  its 
editor-in-chief ,  the  former  Plekhanovite  and  revolutionary  writer  Nikolai  Ior- 
danskii  (1871-1929),  was  expelled  from  Finland,  and  Put'  was  discontinued 
in  January  1922. 14  Thereafter,  the  Russian  press  in  Finland  started  to  lose  its 
ideological  force.  After  1921  the  only  newspapers  to  appear  in  Russian  in  Fin¬ 
land  were  the  conservative  Novaia  Russkaia  Zhizn  and  its  successors,  Russkie 
Vesti  and  Novye  Russkie  Vesti ,  which  appeared  from  1923  to  1926.  They  all 
dreamed  of  Russia’s  former  glory.  As  late  as  spring  1927  Russkaia  Koloniia 
published  a  newspaper  called  Listok  Russkoi  Kolonii ,  but  it  was  discontinued 
after  just  one  month  for  lack  of  both  subscribers  and  advertisers. 

The  history  of  the  Russian  press  in  Finland  in  the  1920s  gives  a  picture  of 
an  actively  debating  and  often  quarrelling  Russian  colony.  Most  of  the  Russian 
newspapers  in  Finland  did  not  wish  a  return  to  the  old  times,  but  they  did 
argue  about  how  drastic  the  changes  should  be. 

10  B.  I.  Kolonitskii,  ‘A.  F.  Kerenskii  i  krug  Merezhkovskikh  (1918  god)’,  in  Petrogradskaia  in- 
telligentsiia  v  1917 godu  (Moscow,  AN  SSSR,  Institut  istorii  SSSR,  1990),  pp.  63-70,  p.  87. 

11  Russkaia  Zhizn  ,  2  March  1919,  ‘Ot  izdatel'stva  gazety’. 

12  Stephen  Bonsai,  Suitors  and  Suppliants:  Little  Nations  at  Versailles  Peace  Treaty  (New  York, 
Prentice-Hall,  1946),  p.  21. 

13  ‘Nasha  platforma’  (editorial),  Put',  no.  3  (2  February  1920). 

14  Ulkomaalaisten  oleskelulupa-  ja  moottoriajoneuvoasiain  konseptit  1922  (Papers  concern¬ 
ing  permits  of  residence  in  Uusimaa  province).  Uudenmaan  laaninhallituksen  arkisto,  National 
Archive,  Helsinki. 
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The  Bakhmeteff  Archive  is  the  second  largest  repository  of  Russian  emigre 
materials  outside  Russia.  One  factor  which  played  an  important  role  in  its  es¬ 
tablishment  (in  1951)  was  the  onset  of  the  Cold  War  and  the  resultant  need 
for  trained  professionals  in  the  field  of  Russian  history,  in  response  to  which 
the  Columbia  University  Center  for  Russian  and  East  European  studies  was 
founded.  However,  the  main  stimulus  was  the  presence  of  a  group  of  enthu¬ 
siastic  people  in  the  United  States,  gathered  in  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time.  By  March  1948  when  costings  were  presented  to  Grayson  Kirk,  Provost 
and  Vice  President  of  Columbia  University,  the  would-be  Archive  (or  rather, 
the  Columbia  University  Library)  had  already  acquired  several  important  col¬ 
lections:  the  papers  of  Grigorii  Aleksinskii  (1879-1967),  a  pre-Revolutionary 
Russian  Social  Democrat  who  later  opposed  the  Bolsheviks  and  emigrated  to 
France,  the  papers  of  the  famous  Russian  diplomat  Baron  George  Frederic 
Charles  Staal  (1824-1907),  and  others.  Negotiations  were  under  way  for  the 
acquisition  of  General  Denikin’s  papers.  Many  people  were  influential  in  ne¬ 
gotiations,  drawing  up  of  costings,  fundraising  and  discussions  with  potential 
donors  of  material.  Professor  Robinson,  Director  of  the  Russian  Insitute,  and 
Professor  Mosely  of  the  Department  of  Political  Science  took  on  the  task  of 
persuading  the  University  administration  of  the  need  to  create  the  archive, 
Professor  Karpovich  of  Harvard  and  the  historian  Boris  Nicolaevsky  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  intellectual  side  of  the  project,  Professor  Bakhmeteff  from 
the  Columbia  School  of  Engineering  took  care  of  financial  matters,  and  Lev 
Magerovskii  (1896-1986),  a  former  curator  of  the  Russian  emigre  serials  at 
the  Russian  Historical  Archive  Abroad  in  Prague,1  was  in  charge  of  acquisi¬ 
tions. 

Interestingly  enough,  by  the  late  1940s  there  was  already  a  significant 
amount  of  Russian  and  East  European  material  in  the  United  States,  but  not 
enough  institutions  willing  to  accept  and  preserve  such  material.  The  Hoover 
Institution,  which  had  been  established  in  1919  and  actively  collected  Rus¬ 
sian  emigre  material,  was  located  in  California,  and  Russian  emigres  living  on 
the  East  Coast  were  reluctant  to  move  their  treasured  archives  to  the  oppo¬ 
site  coast.  For  this  reason,  the  idea  of  establishing  a  Russian  archive  in  New 

1  The  Russkii  Zagranichnyi  Istoricheskii  Arkhiv  was  the  first  emigre  repository  of  archival  ma¬ 
terial.  Founded  in  Prague  in  1922,  it  functioned  under  the  auspices  of  the  Czech  Government  un¬ 
til  1945.  At  the  present  time  its  former  holdings  are  divided  between  several  Russian  archives.  See 
Fondy  Russkogo  Zagranichnogo  istoricheskogo  arkhiva  v  Prage:  mezharkhivnyi  putevoditel'  (Moscow, 
ROSSPEN,  1999). 
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York  under  the  auspices  of  a  well-known  university  received  strong  support 
from  the  Russian  emigre  community.  Following  the  example  of  the  Russian 
Historical  Archive  Abroad,  Columbia  decided  to  establish  a  special  advisory 
committee  consisting  of  well-known  representatives  of  the  emigre  community. 
The  committee  was  chaired  by  Professor  Mikhail  Karpovich  (1887-1959), 
and  the  acting  members  included  Countess  Alexandra  Tolstoy  (1884-1979), 
the  writers  Mark  Aldanov  (1886-1957)  and  Ivan  Bunin  (1870-1953),  and 
the  historians  Boris  Nicolaevsky  (1887-1966)  and  Vasilii  Maklakov  ((1870- 
1957).  The  Archive’s  first  curator  was  Lev  Florianovich  Magerovskii.  During 
the  twenty-six  years  of  his  curatorship,  the  Archive  became  the  second  largest 
depository  (after  the  Hoover  Institution)  of  Russian  and  Eastern  European 
emigre  holdings  outside  the  countries  of  origin,  holding  over  nine  hundred 
collections. 

Lev  Florianovich  Magerovskii  was  born  in  Odessa  on  18  February  (Ju¬ 
lian  calendar)  1896.  In  1914,  he  graduated  with  honours  from  the  Vladimir 
Cadet  Corps  and  enrolled  at  the  Law  School  at  Kiev  University.  The  onset 
of  World  War  I  altered  his  plans,  and  he  ended  up  graduating  from  the  Alek¬ 
sandrov  School  of  Artillery.  When  the  Bolsheviks  seized  power  he  was  a  stu¬ 
dent  at  the  Military  Law  School  in  Petrograd.  In  December  1917  he  finished 
his  studies  in  Petrograd  and  returned  to  Kiev,  where  he  resumed  his  stud¬ 
ies  at  Kiev  University,  becoming  actively  involved  in  the  White  Movement. 
He  played  a  significant  role  in  several  anti-Bolshevik  actions  including  the  so- 
called  Azbuka  Action,  a  secret  rightist  organization,  which  was  established  by 
the  former  member  of  the  State  Duma,  Vasilii  V.  Shul'gin  (1877-1976)  and 
was  for  a  constitutional  monarchy  under  the  regency  of  Tsarevich  Aleksei.2 
After  Magerovskii  fled  Odessa  in  1920,  both  he  and  Vladimir  Burtsev  (1862- 
1942) 3  were  instrumental  in  organizing  several  networks  that  would  provide 
trustworthy  information  about  events  in  Russia.  This  became  the  Obshchee 
Delo  foundation  in  Paris  and  the  related  RUSSINION  News  Agency,  which 
Magerovskii  established  in  Prague.  After  graduating  from  Charles  University 


2  Vasilii  Shurgin  (1877-1976),  journalist  and  a  leader  of  the  moderate-right  Nationalist  Party 
in  the  Duma.  After  the  October  takeover  he  joined  the  White  forces  and  founded  the  White 
secret  service,  the  so-called  Azbuka.  In  1919  he  emigrated  to  the  West,  where  he  participated  in 
rightist  emigre  circles.  In  1 944  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Soviet  Army  and  shipped  back  to  the 
USSR,  where  he  was  sentenced  to  a  long  prison  term.  He  remained  in  prison  until  Khrushchev’s 
de-Stalinization  campaign  freed  him  in  1956. 

3  Vladimir  Burtsev  (1862-1942),  revolutionary,  historian  and  publisher.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  twentieth  century  he  cooperated  with  the  Bolsheviks  in  order  to  discover  the  Okhranka  (Secret 
Police  Department  in  tsarist  Russia)  provocateurs.  In  1907  he  published  the  Obshchee  delo  and 
Budushchee  newspapers  in  Paris.  In  1919-1920  he  worked  for  General  Vrangel  in  the  Crimea  .  In 
emigration  he  lived  in  Paris  where  he  resumed  publishing  his  newspaper  Obshchee  delo  (1918-22, 
1928-33). 
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in  Prague,  Magerovskii  and  other  enthusiasts  from  Zemgor4  and  related  or¬ 
ganizations  became  involved  in  establishing  a  repository  for  documents  re¬ 
lating  to  the  October  Revolution,  the  Civil  War  and  the  Russian  emigration. 
The  Russian  Historical  Archive  Abroad  was  set  up  in  1922.  Lev  Florianovich 
worked  in  various  capacities,  latterly  as  Curator  of  the  Russian  emigre  serials. 
He  also  played  an  active  role  in  the  life  of  the  Russian  emigre  community  in 
Prague,  working  with  Dr  Karel  Kramar,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Russian 
Action.5 

In  May  1945,  Magerovskii  and  his  family  miraculously  managed  to  avoid 
being  arrested  by  the  NKVD,  and  eventually  reached  the  American  zone  of 
occupation  in  Germany.  It  was  here  that,  with  other  representatives  of  the  first 
wave  of  Russian  emigres,  he  succeeded  in  setting  up  very  rapidly  an  organi¬ 
zation  known  as  the  Greek-Orthodox  Church  Community.  Its  main  goal  was 
to  save  thousands  of  people  from  forcible  repatriation  to  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
1948  Magerovskii  moved  to  New  York  City  and,  with  the  help  of  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Theophilus,6  established  a  Russian  Refugees  Relief  Committee  to  assist 
refugees  from  Europe  in  getting  American  visas  and  starting  new  lives  in 
the  United  States.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  trying  to  establish  contact  with 
American  public  and  political  figures  whom  he  knew  from  his  previous  profes¬ 
sion:  Herbert  Hoover,  George  Kennan,  Professors  Mosely  and  Robinson.  In 
them  he  found  kindred  spirits,  willing  to  help  realise  his  life’s  mission:  the  re¬ 
creation  of  the  Prague  Russian  Archive  Abroad  (which  had  been  handed  over 
to  the  Soviet  Union  in  1945)  in  a  safe  and  free  American  environment.  Initial 
financing  was  obtained  as  a  grant  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation;  shortly 
afterwards,  the  archive  was  included  within  the  budget  of  the  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Library  and  received  a  substantial  portion  of  its  operating  costs  from 
the  Humanities  Fund.  This  Fund  was  established  and  supported  by  Boris 
Bakhmeteff  (1880-1951),  the  last  Ambassador  of  the  Russian  Provisional 
Government  to  the  United  States,  a  Russian  intellectual  of  wide-ranging  in¬ 
terests.  He  was  an  engineer,  an  entrepreneur,  a  diplomat,  a  politician  and  a 
businessman,  and  was  very  successful  in  both  Russia  and  the  United  States. 

4  Zemgor,  Ob"edinenie  Rossiiskikh  zemskikh  i  gorodskikh  deiatelei  v  Chekhoslovakii,  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  1921  in  Prague.  Its  prototype  was  the  Vserossiiskii  zemskii  soiuz,  a  social  welfare 
organization  founded  in  Moscow  in  1914  to  aid  wounded  soldiers  under  the  name  Vserossiiskii 
zemskii  soiuz  pomoshchi  bol'nym  i  ranenym  voinam,  and  which  merged  in  1917  with  the  Ob- 
shchezhenskaia  organizatsiia  to  form  the  Vserossiiskii  zemskii  soiuz;  during  the  Russian  Civil  War 
and  thereafter  it  attended  to  the  needs  of  the  White  Army  and  Russian  refugees  in  Europe.  The 
All-Russian  Zemstvo  Union  in  Paris  still  operates  at  the  present  time. 

5  Russkaia  Aktsia  comprised  a  series  of  measures  of  the  Czech  government  led  by  President 
Masaryk  to  give  Russian  refugees  necessary  financial  assistance.  It  began  in  1921  and  continued 
until  the  mid-thirties,  helping  not  only  Russian  refugees  in  the  Czech  Republic  but  in  many  cases, 
in  other  countries.  For  instance,  Dmitrii  Merezhkovskii,  Zinaida  Gippius,  Ivan  Bunin  and  Marina 
Tsvetaeva  all  benefited  from  it. 

6  Metropolitan  Theophilus  (Teodor  Nikolaevich  Pashkovskii),  1874-1950. 
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In  1975,  after  Bakhmeteff ’s  death  and  after  the  remainder  of  the  Humanities 
Fund  had  been  transferred  to  Columbia  University,  the  archive  was  named  in 
his  honour. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Lev  Magerovskii  had  started  acquiring  some  archival 
materials  long  before  the  official  status  of  the  Archive  was  approved,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  new  archival  collections  were  added  during  the  mid  and  late  fifties. 
Two  factors  played  a  crucial  role  during  this  period.  Firstly,  the  Committee, 
along  with  the  Curator,  developed  and  disseminated  the  ‘Statute  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Archive  at  Columbia  University’,  thus  making  the  existence  of  the  Archive 
widely  known.  The  Statute  was  published  in  Russian  by  Columbia  University 
Press  in  1952  and  stated  that: 

the  Archive  was  set  up  as  a  center  for  the  systematic  and  appropriate  main¬ 
tenance  of  authentic  and  unpublished  materials  pertaining  to  Russian  and 
Eastern  European  culture  as  well  as  ensuring  appropriate  usage  of  these 
materials  so  that  they  might  be  available  to  provide  a  source  for  objective 
and  scholarly  research.  The  Archive  acquires  such  materials  as  gifts  and 
either  retains  the  ownership  or  accepts  these  materials  on  deposit.  In  some 
instances,  however,  the  Archive  may  pay  for  the  material  or  compensate  a 
donor  otherwise. 

Secondly,  at  the  beginning  of  1953,  Anatolii  Vel'min  (1883-1969)  offered  to 
represent  the  Archive  in  France.  On  23  February  of  that  year,  Magerovskii 
had  written  (in  Russian)  to  Professor  Mosely:  ‘Dear  Filipp  Arturovich,  A.  P. 
Vel'min,  referring  to  his  conversation  last  autumn  with  Professor  Karpovich, 
asked  me  to  report  regarding  the  necessity  of  having  our  representative  in 
Paris.  With  this  in  mind,  he  offers  his  services  and  emphasizes  his  willingness 
to  work  voluntarily.’7 

Vel'min,  who  had  known  Magerovskii  since  the  time  when  he  worked  for 
the  Prague  Archive,  lived  in  Warsaw  between  1925  and  1944  and  supplied 
new  collections  to  the  Russian  Archive  in  Prague  on  a  regular  basis.  A  lawyer 
by  profession  (he  was  a  Senior  Notary  for  the  Kiev  Court  before  the  Revolu¬ 
tion),  he  became  Vice-President  and,  in  1936,  President  of  the  Russian  Board 
of  Trustees  in  Poland.  By  that  time  he  had  lived  in  Paris  long  enough  to  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  the  complex  nature  and  mixed  strata  of  the  Russian  emigre 
community. 

The  Archive  administration  was  acutely  aware  of  the  need  to  have  a  rep¬ 
resentative  in  Paris.  In  the  summer  of  1951,  the  Columbia  Slavic  librarian, 
Simeon  A.  Bolan,  offered  the  well-known  Russian  emigre  historian  Sergei 
Mel'gunov  (187 9- 195 6) 8  the  post  of  representative  of  the  Archive  in  France. 

7  The  Bakhmeteff  Archive  of  Russian  and  East  European  History  and  Culture  (BAR),  General 
Collections  Folders. 

8  Sergei  Petrovich  Mel'gunov,  1879-1956,  Russian  historian  and  editor,  author  of  The  Red 
Terror  in  Russia. 
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Moreover,  he  promised  a  substantial  salary  for  that  time — $200  US  a  month. 
Although  Mel'gunov  refused  the  offer,  he  nevertheless  promised  to  look  for 
the  right  person.  However,  since  he  never  received  any  response  to  the  nu¬ 
merous  letters  he  had  sent,  he  felt  insulted  and  broke  off  all  contact  with 
Columbia  University.  This  somewhat  unpleasant  episode  was  to  have  reper¬ 
cussions  much  later  when  Vel'min  asked  Mel'gunov  to  give  some  of  his 
manuscript  materials  to  the  Russian  Archive  at  Columbia  University.  In  re¬ 
sponse,  Mel'gunov  wrote  [in  Russian],  ‘Please  notify  Mr  Bolan  that,  since  his 
and,  consequently,  Columbia  University’s  conduct  with  respect  to  my  negoti¬ 
ations  was  so  improper,  I  have  no  intention  of  dealing  with  this  institution.’9 
And  so  the  Columbia  University  Russian  Archive  was  deprived  of  Mel'gunov’s 
personal  papers.  They  were  later  donated  to  the  Hoover  Institution. 

Soon  afterwards,  Vel'min’s  candidacy  was  approved  by  the  Russian  Archive 
advisory  committee,  and  in  the  summer  of  1953  he  started  his  career  as  the 
Columbia  representative  in  France.  His  efforts  to  acquire  as  many  collections 
as  possible  were  so  successful  that,  despite  the  shortage  of  funds,  the  Advisory 
Committee  decided  to  allocate  him  a  modest  compensation  of  $50  US  per 
month.  Though  a  seemingly  small  amount  today,  it  was  a  fairly  significant 
sum  in  France  at  that  time.  Vel'min  became  a  true  godsend  to  the  Archive; 
the  majority  of  acquisitions  from  France  were  directly  related  to  his  activities 
as  Columbia’s  representative.  Moreover,  Vel'min  can  also  be  credited  with  the 
idea  of  so-called  ‘commissioned  memoirs’.  He  writes  [in  Russian]: 

In  search  of  manuscript  materials  for  our  Archive,  I  visited  with  Baron 
Taube  who  now  lives  in  Paris.  Mikhail  Aleksandrovich  Taube,  former  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  International  Law  at  St  Petersburg  University  (pupil  and  succes¬ 
sor  of  Professor  F.  F.  Martens),  Senator,  former  Advisor  to  the  Imperial 
Minister  of  Public  Education,  not  only  has  many  interesting  manuscript 
materials  relevant  to  the  scope  of  our  holdings  but  also  wants  to  donate  his 
collection  to  our  Archive.  For  instance,  he  has  extensive  correspondence 
concerning  the  lectures  given  by  emigre  Russian  scholars  at  the  Academie 
de  Droit  Internationale  de  la  Haye,10  funded  by  Carnegie.  Baron  Taube 
used  to  be  an  acting  member  of  the  committee  and  was  responsible  for 
finding  and  introducing  Russian  scholars.  I  think  that  he  will  be  willing 
to  donate  the  entire  body  of  correspondence  to  our  Archive.  Also,  Baron 
Taube  asked  me  to  inform  you  of  the  following:  he  will  be  happy  to  write 
his  memoirs  about  everything  he  witnessed  and  participated  in  during  his 
long  life  (he  will  soon  turn  85).  Specifically,  he  would  like  to  write  about 

9  BAR,  General  Collections  Folders. 

10  Academie  de  Droit  Internationale  de  la  Haye  (1923-1939),  one  of  the  earliest  projects  un¬ 
dertaken  by  the  Division  of  International  Law  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace.  In  the  summer  of  1923,  Die  Hague  Academy  of  International  Law  was  inaugurated  in  the 
Carnegie  Peace  Palace  at  The  Hague.  Its  importance  was  at  once  recognized  not  only  by  teachers, 
students,  diplomats  and  specialists  in  international  affairs,  but  also  by  governments,  many  of  the 
latter  sending  officials  to  attend  the  courses  or  supplying  scholarships  to  enable  others  to  attend. 
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his  experience  at  the  Imperial  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  where  he  first 
worked  as  a  legal  consultant  in  the  Legal  Department  and  where,  after 
F.  F.  Marten’s  death,  he  became  a  member  of  a  Council  of  Ministers.  He 
would  also  like  to  share  his  recollections  regarding  his  service  at  the  Impe¬ 
rial  Ministry  of  Public  Education  where  he  was  an  advisor  from  1911  to 
1916,  often  in  a  decision-making  capacity _ 11 

Vermin’s  idea  was  greeted  enthusiastically  by  the  advisory  committee.  Soon 
after,  the  first  memoir  was  commissioned.  The  Archive  even  pledged  to  pay 
SI 00  US  for  its  first  ‘commissioned  memoir’.  Over  time,  this  amount  was  to 
vary  dramatically,  though  not  in  accordance  with  the  degree  of  celebrity  or 
the  significance  of  the  author  but  often  simply  because  of  the  limited  funding 
available  for  acquisitions.  Of  the  three  hundred  memoirs  now  in  the  Archive, 
over  one  hundred  date  from  the  time  of  this  ‘memoir  initiative’.  Naturally, 
these  ‘commissioned  reminiscences’  cover  an  extremely  wide  variety  of  topics, 
including:  the  Imperial  family,  the  First  State  Duma,  World  War  I,  the  Russian 
Red  Cross,  the  Provisional  Government,  the  Bolshevik  takeover  in  1917  and 
the  Civil  War,  the  Russian  Army  and  Navy,  Russian  immigration  to  Australia, 
military  and  civil  institutions,  and  major  political  parties.  If  documents  are 
evaluated  according  to  the  criterion  of  authenticity  or  non-authenticity,  then 
these  memoirs  by  no  means  occupy  first  place.  This,  however,  is  not  to  be¬ 
little  or  diminish  the  role  played  by  the  memoir  genre  as  an  important  social, 
cultural  and  historical  source.  This  type  of  memoir  serves  as  a  cautionary  re¬ 
minder  that,  while  reading  or  ‘decoding’  the  memoir,  one  should  use  various 
decoding  mechanisms,  as  well  as  critically  evaluating  the  given  source  by  com¬ 
paring  it  with  other  documents.  When  reading  memoirs,  one  may  encounter 
a  number  of  serious  difficulties  based  on  the  nature  of  this  genre.  Three  fun¬ 
damental  obstacles  are: 

1 .  The  subjective  personal  view  of  an  event,  occurrence  or  person  (unbi¬ 
ased  narration  about  the  past  does  not  exist); 

2.  Besides  the  fact  itself,  there  is  a  personal  evaluation  of  the  fact  (which  is 
in  itself  valuable  historical  evidence); 

3.  All  memoirs  are  subject  to  the  vagaries  of  human  memory. 

To  sum  up,  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  memoir  was  commissioned  becomes 
one  of  the  most  important  decoding  mechanisms.  The  motivation  for  this  ‘so¬ 
cial  demand’  was  twofold.  On  the  one  hand,  Vel'min  and  the  Russian  Archive’s 
initiative  might  be  seen  as  a  forerunner  of  the  now  very  popular  genre  of  oral 
history.  On  the  other  hand,  their  initiative  was  also  governed  by  the  necessity 
of  helping  hungry  and  elderly  Russian  emigres  in  postwar  Paris. 

Interestingly,  the  kind  of  literary  memoirs  which  misrepresent  historical 

1 1  BAR,  General  Collections  Folders. 
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facts  in  order  to  rewrite  the  author’s  autobiography — a  kind  of  outer  reflection 
of  a  certain  self-made  world  outlook,  a  kind  of  ‘protective  mythology’ — are 
hardly  to  be  found  at  the  Bakhmeteff  Archive.  Its  holdings  of  ‘commissioned 
memoirs’  consist  mainly  of  testimonies  and  recollections  of  ordinary  people, 
those  who  under  different  circumstances  would  never  have  been  associated 
with  this  kind  of  creativity.  This  fact  may  greatly  complicate  the  process  of  de¬ 
coding  because  the  ‘levels  of  reading’  of  these  ‘commissioned  memoirs’  may 
be  encoded  far  more  deeply  than  the  usual  literary  memoir. 

Let  us  try  to  illustrate  this  point  with  the  example  of  Baron  Taube’s  mem¬ 
oirs.  In  his  letter,  Vel'min  states:  ‘I  visited  with  Baron  Taube  twice  lately 
and  we  talked  a  lot  about  his  memoirs,  which  he  is  planning  to  write  dur¬ 
ing  the  three  summer  months.  Unfortunately,  the  Baron  is  legally  blind; 
he  cannot  type  by  himself  and  thus  needs  someone  to  whom  he  can  dic¬ 
tate  his  text’.12  The  Archive  complied  with  Taube’s  request,  and  Sergei 
Iablonovskii’s13  widow  was  hired  to  type  the  memoir.  Here  we  need  to  look 
more  closely  at  some  decoding  factors  that  are  crucial  to  the  reading  of  mem¬ 
oirs.  The  first  is  the  notion  of  time,  which  must  be  considered  in  several  dif¬ 
ferent  ways. 

1.  The  influence  of  the  passage  of  time  on  the  \yriter’s  memory,  i.e.  the 
possibility  of  forgetfulness  and,  therefore,  of  factual  error.  (In  the  case  of 
Baron  Taube,  the  factor  of  time  plays  a  very  important  role,  since  he  was 
turning  85  when  he  started  writing  his  memoirs.) 

2.  The  passage  of  time  and  the  evolution  of  the  author:  as  time  passes, 
a  person  changes,  and  so  does  his  or  her  relation  to  and  judgement  of 
the  past.  The  tendency  of  everyone  to  idealize  the  past  must  also  be 
considered.  (In  the  case  of  Taube,  we  can  see  an  unconscious  myth¬ 
making  interpretation.) 

3.  Finally,  the  direct  influence  of  a  specific  historical  time,  circumstances 
and  individual  events  which  stimulated  the  writing  of  memoirs.  In 
Taube’s  case,  there  is  the  fact  of  the  commission  and  the  promise  of  an 
honorarium  of  $1 00  US,  as  well  as  the  presence  of  a  hidden  co-author — 
since  Baron  Taube  was  legally  blind,  Iablonovskii’s  widow  typed  almost 
300  pages  of  his  memoirs. 

The  second  factor,  directly  related  to  the  first,  is  the  multi-layered  textual 
structure  of  the  memoir,  the  decoding  of  which  is  possible  only  if  the  reader 
has  a  broad  understanding  of  the  historical  and  cultural  context,  as  well  as  a 
knowledge  of  the  psychological,  social,  literary,  and  even  quotidian  aspects  of 
life  at  a  given  period  of  time. 

12  Ibid. 

13  Pseudonym  of  Sergei  Viktorovich  Potresov,  Russian  revolutionary  and  writer. 
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In  this  context,  it  is  appropriate  to  mention  some  of  the  ‘second-rate’  or 
even  ‘third-rate’  collections  held  at  the  Bakhmeteff  Archive.  In  every  repos¬ 
itory  of  Russian  materials  there  is  an  extensive  hidden  layer  of  these  types 
of  collections.  Underestimation  of  this  kind  of  material  results  in  an  incom¬ 
plete  understanding  of  the  cultural  and  historical  context  of  Russian  emigre 
life  abroad  and  an  incomplete  picture  of  the  Russian  diaspora.  In  the  case  of 
the  Bakhmeteff  collections  they  were  selected  somewhat  arbitrarily;  no  clas¬ 
sification  system  could  be  broad  enough  to  encompass  the  multi-faceted  and 
‘peripheral’  characteristics  of  the  documents.  However,  recent  trends  in  re¬ 
search  into  Russian  emigration  have  tended  to  shift  the  focus  away  from  fa¬ 
mous  names  and  sensational  episodes  towards  the  analysis  of  the  complex 
processes  of  Russian  emigre  life  within  a  much  broader  chronological  and 
personal  framework.  This  approach  brings  about  a  blurring  of  the  borders  of 
what  might  be  considered  as  ‘peripheral’.  A  good  example  here  is  the  extensive 
corpus  of  correspondence  and  ‘commissioned’  literary  memoirs  of  the  journal¬ 
ist  and  writer  Avgusta  Filippovna  Damanskaia  (1885-1 959), 14  who  could  be 
said  to  occupy  a  ‘peripheral’  position  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  literary  Parnas¬ 
sus.  The  papers  of  emigre  writers  Veniamin  Korsak-Zavadskii  (1884-1944) 
and  his  wife  Nadezhda  Dobrovol'skaia-Zavadskaia,  a  scientist  at  the  Curie  In¬ 
stitute  in  Paris,  are  a  veritable  treasure-trove  for  researchers.  Circular  letters, 
bye-laws  and  statutes  of  many  well-known  organizations  and  societies  such  as 
Savan,  the  Mechnikov  Medical  Society,  the  British-Russian  Friendship  So¬ 
ciety  in  Paris  and  others  help  to  recreate,  if  only  in  a  fragmentary  manner, 
the  under-researched  history  of  Russian  science  abroad.  The  lack  of  archival 
materials  relating  to  Korsak-Zavadskii’s  Masonic  activities  might,  on  the  one 
hand,  prove  to  be  his  self-censorship,  yet  on  the  other  hand,  act  as  a  stimulus 
to  further  archival  research.  Recently,  information  has  come  to  light  that,  due 
to  the  unexpected  death  of  Nadezhda  Dobrovol'skaia-Zavadskaia,  some  of  her 
husband’s  personal  papers  which  she  had  kept  in  her  office  at  the  Curie  In¬ 
stitute  in  Paris  have  been  transferred  to  Russia.  Others  were  destroyed  by  her 
colleagues  at  the  Institute. 

Finally,  a  third  collection  worth  mentioning  is  the  papers  of  the  writer 
Vladimir  Unkovskii  (1888-1964).  This  small  collection  contains  numerous 
miscellaneous  materials — newspaper  and  journal  clippings,  flyers,  broadsides 
and  leaflets — among  which  was  hidden  a  pamphlet  written  in  Paris  in  1930 
and  signed  by  a  number  of  well-known  Russian  emigre  public  figures  led  by 
Baroness  Maria  Vrangel  (1855-1944),  the  mother  of  General  Petr  Nikolae¬ 
vich  Vrangel.  Written  on  behalf  of  the  committee  established  and  chaired  by 
Baroness  Vrangel,  the  leaflet  solicited  donations  of  Russian  emigre  personal 

14  Damanskaia  published  extensively  in  Russian  emigre  periodicals.  She  was  the  author  of  Kar- 
tochnye  domiki  sovetskogo  stroitel' stva  (1920).  See  Literaturnaia  entsiklopediia  russkogo  zarubezh'ia, 
vol.  1:  Pisateli  russkogo  zarubezh'ia  (Moscow,  ROSSPEN,  1997),  pp.  152-53. 
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papers  and  institutional  records  with  the  aim  of  establishing  a  Russian  Archive 
in  Paris  analogous  with  the  Russian  Historical  Archive  Abroad  in  Prague.  For 
reasons  unknown,  this  initiative  never  came  to  fruition.  A  number  of  collec¬ 
tions  given  to  Boris  Nicolaevsky  for  the  Russian  Archive  in  Paris,  as  well  as 
Baroness  Vrangel’s  personal  papers,  eventually  found  a  home  at  the  Hoover 
Institution. 


I  would  like  to  thank  Yekaterina  Shraga  for  her  kind  permission  to  use  some  of  her 
unpublished  research  notes,  as  well  as  Evgenii  L'vovich  Magerovskii  who  provided  his 
father’s  biographical  data. 


The  Book  Collection  of  Count  A.  G.  Bobrinskii 
at  Poltsamaa  Castle:  From  the  History  of  Estonian 
Estate  Libraries  in  the  Eighteenth  Century 

Larisa  Petina 

In  recent  years  the  gentry  estates  of  Estonia  have  come  under  close  scrutiny 
and  we  now  have  not  only  a  detailed  register  of  Estonian  estates  (with  names 
in  both  Estonian  and  German)  but  also  an  indication  of  the  uezds  and  volosts 
in  which  they  were  situated,1  together  with  a  whole  range  of  books  and  albums 
on  the  history  and  architecture  of  the  surviving  noble,  largely  Baltic-German, 
houses  of  the  then  Estland  and  Lifland.2  It  is  well  known  that  libraries  were  an 
essential  feature  of  gentry  estates  and  of  gentry  estate  culture  but,  unlike  estate 
buildings,  many  of  which  have  remained  intact  and  are  even  being  restored, 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  noble  estate  libraries  in  Estonia  have  not  sur¬ 
vived  as  whole  collections.3  Only  individual  copies  or,  less  frequently,  small 
and,  as  a  rule,  scattered  parts  of  former  family  collections  are  to  be  found 
in  the  museums  and  libraries  of  Estonia.  Catalogues  of  gentry  libraries  are 
rarely  encountered  and  usually  contain  inaccurate  and  incomplete  book  de¬ 
scriptions.4  Thus,  for  want  of  other  sources,  it  seems  to  us  important  to  turn 

1  Eesti  ala  moisate  nimestik,  koost.  V.  Naaber  (Tallinn,  1981);  Eesti  moisad  [tekst:  Tiit  Rosen¬ 
berg;  teaduslikult  toimet  ja  eesona:  Tiiu  Oja]  (Tallinn,  1994). 

2  Erik  Thomson,  Schlosser  und  Herrensitze  im  Baltikum  (Frankfurt  am  Main,  1963);  Huber- 
tus  Neuschaffer,  Schlosser  und  Herrenhauser  in  Estland  (Plon,  1993);  Julian  Maiste,  Linnoissa 
kreivien:  Viron  kartanoita  ja  kartanokulttuuria  (Helsinki,  1995);  Ann  Tenno,  Juhan  Maiste,  Her¬ 
bert  B.  Schmidt  and  Walter  Klitz,  Erastamine  kui  voimalus  muinsuskaitseks  Bald  moisate  naite  varal 
(Tallinn,  1996);  Ants  Hein,  Palmse:  ein  Herrenhof  in  Estland  ([Tallinn],  1996);  Juhan  Maiste, 
Eestimaa  moisad  (Tallinn,  1996);  Juhan  Maiste,  Hiiljatud  moisad  [naituse  kataloog,  jaanuar — 
veebruar  1996]  (Tallinn,  1996);  Ants  Hein,  Viron  hylatyt  kartanot:  Baldan  katoavaa  kartanokult¬ 
tuuria  (Helsinki,  1998);  Ants  Hein,  Viljandimaa  moisad  (Viljandi,  1999).  Earlier  printed  sources 
on  the  estates  of  Estonia  may  also  be  useful  to  researchers,  for  example:  A.  W.  Hupei,  Topografis- 
che  Nachrichten  von  Lief-  und  Estland  (Riga,  1774-1782),  3  vols;  H.  v.  Hagemeister,  Materialien 
zu  einer  Geschichte  der  Landgiiter  Livlands  (Riga,  1836-1837),  2  pts;  W.  S.  Stavenhagen,  Album 
Livlandischer  Ansichten  (Mitau,  1866). 

3  At  the  present  time  we  know  of  only  one  separately  preserved  Estonian  estate  library  (of  c. 
3000  vols),  collected  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  by  the  family  of  the  Barons 
Vrangel  on  the  Roela  (Ruil)  estate  and  transferred  to  the  Estonian  Historical  Museum  after  the 
war.  Some  years  ago  part  of  the  library  (c.  200  vols)  of  the  von  Steenbock  family  was  transferred 
from  the  Kolga  (Kolk)  estate  to  the  National  Library  of  Estonia  on  temporary  deposit.  Among  the 
strongest  book  collections  which  have  been  assembled  in  Estonia  we  should  note  the  library  of  the 
Barons  Pahlen  (more  than  8000  books)  from  the  Palmse  (Palms)  estate  which  was  acquired  by 
the  Estland  Literary  Society  in  the  1930s  and  later  became  part  of  the  collections  of  the  Estonian 
Academic  Library. 

4  We  have  information  on  more  than  thirty  such  catalogues  held  in  the  Estonian  Historical 
Archive  in  Tartu  (EAA),  in  the  Estonian  State  Archive  in  Tallinn  (ERA),  in  the  Department 
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our  attention  to  the  surviving  fragments  of  these  libraries.  A  study  of  them 
provides  additional  material  for  the  study  of  Estonian  estate  culture,  and  also 
gives  us  a  better  understanding  of  the  provenance  of  present-day  museum  and 
library  collections  of  rare  and  early-printed  books. 

Estonian  estate  collections  began  to  be  dispersed  during  the  post¬ 
revolutionary  period  from  1918  to  the  1920s,  and  later,  at  the  end  of  the 
1930s  and  the  beginning  of  the  1940s,  at  the  time  of  the  mass  deportation  of 
the  Germans.  The  final  wave  of  destruction  came  at  the  end  of  the  1940s  and 
the  beginning  of  the  1950s  when  remnants  of  surviving  collections  were  na¬ 
tionalised  by  the  new  authorities  and  redistributed  among  Estonian  libraries, 
in  the  first  instance  those  of  Tallinn  and  Tartu.  Interesting  information  on 
the  history  of  Baltic-German  estate  libraries  and  their  dispersal  is  to  be  found 
in  the  notes  of  the  Estonian  bibliophile  Julius  Genss  (1887-1 957). 5  He  tells 
of  how  the  extremely  valuable  library  of  the  Barons  Liphardt  from  the  Raadi 
(Ratshof)  estate,  which  numbered  some  30,000  volumes,  including  incunab¬ 
ula,  was  destroyed  in  the  period  1919-1920,  and  how,  in  1923-1924,  the  li¬ 
brary  of  Samson-Himmelstiern  (a  collection  of  some  17,000  volumes,  includ¬ 
ing  a  rich  section  of  Baltica)  was  sold  off  at  auctions  in  Leipzig.  Thanks  to 
the  evidence  of  Genss,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Commission  for  the  Preser¬ 
vation  of  Works  of  Art  and  gathered  information  on  the  transfer  of  valuable 
collections,  we  know  too  the  end  of  the  story  of  Baron  von  Nolcken’s  library 
(some  3,000  volumes  including  a  well-chosen  collection  of  Rossica)  in  the 
Berlin  antiquarian  bookshop  ‘Utopia’. 

The  same  article  also  contains  information  on  the  library  which  interests  us, 
that  of  Count  Aleksei  Grigor'evich  Bobrinskii  (1762-1813)  (Fig.  1),  which 
was  housed  in  Poltsamaa  (Oberpahlen)  Castle  (Fig.  2).  Genss  witnessed  at 
first  hand  how,  during  the  course  of  1920,  in  a  woodshed  on  the  outskirts  of 


of  Manuscripts  and  Rare  Books  of  Tartu  University  Library  (TUR)  and  in  the  Department  of 
Rare  Books  of  the  National  Library  of  Estonia  (RR).  I  would  like  to  take  the  opportunity7  of 
thanking  Tat'iana  Shor,  research  assistant  in  the  Estonian  Historical  Archive,  for  her  assistance  in 
searching  for  them.  The  majority  of  the  catalogues  known  to  us  were  compiled  in  the  second  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century.  Of  interest  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  extent  of  the  collections  and  the  fullness  of  their  description  are  the  chronological 
and  systematic  catalogues  of  the  library  of  the  provincial  teacher  and  inspector  Heinrich  Johann 
Winkler  (1798-1864)  from  the  farmstead  of  Ulvi  (Oehrten),  compiled  during  the  years  1834— 
1860  (TUR:  F  21,  Heinrich  Johann  Winkler,  s.ii.  1 1-15).  A  significant  part  of  Winkler’s  collection 
is  held  in  the  reserve  collection  of  the  National  Library  of  Estonia.  Other  existing  catalogues  are: 
the  catalogue  of  the  library  of  Count  Stackelberg  from  Elistvere  (Ellistfer)  estate  dated  to  the 
second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  (TUR:  F  4,  Tartu  Ulikooli  Raamatukogu,  n.L,  s.ii.  754); 
the  catalogue  of  the  library  of  N.  von  Grote  of  Karula  (Karolen,  Karrol)  estate,  186 6 —  [191 0] 
(TUR:  F  4,  Tartu  Ulikooli  Raamatukogu,  n.l,  s.ii  753);  the  catalogue  of  the  library  of  the  Malla 
estate,  1899-[1908]  (RR,  RK  10661);  the  catalogue  of  the  library  of  the  Stael  v.  Holstein  family 
from  the  estate  of  Tostamaa  (Testama),  1876  (EAA:  F  3349,  Perekond  Stael  v.  Holstein,  n.l,  s.ii. 
37)  et  al. 

5  Iu.  Gens,  ‘Progulki  po  bibliotekam’,  in  his  Zametki  bibliofila,  vol.  I  (Tartu,  1932),  pp.  31-42. 
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Tartu,  tens  of  cases  of  the  most  valuable  books  from  the  Poltsamaa  library 
were  sold  off  cheaply.  He  vividly  conveys  the  atmosphere  of  the  sale: 

In  the  spring  of  1920,  following  a  notice  in  the  press,  I  went  off  to  some¬ 
where  in  the  suburbs  to  look  over  the  books.  In  a  woodshed  there  were 
boxes  full  of  books,  and  there  was  even  one  purchaser  already  there.  See¬ 
ing  me,  he  in  terror  seized  some  ten  boxes,  thereby  proclaiming  his  right  to 
look  through  them  before  me  since  he  had  arrived  first.  I  then  had  to  seize 
another  ten  boxes  and  defend  them  against  the  next  lot  of  buyers.  [. . .  ]  All 
the  books  had  two  bookplates,  one  was  that  of  Count  Aleks.  Bobrinskii, 
son  of  Catherine  II,  the  other  that  of  the  subsequent  owner  of  the  library, 

Prince  Gagarin,  the  last  owner  of  Oberpahlen  Castle.  [. . .  ]  Amateur  col¬ 
lectors  rummaged  around  in  the  Bobrinskii  chests  for  the  rest  of  the  year, 
after  which  the  remnants  were  sold  off  cheaply  to  a  rare  books  dealer.6 

Long  before  the  publication  of  Genss’s  article,  information  on  Bobrinskii’s 
library  and  its  sale  appeared  in  the  Estonian  press,  and  was  linked  to  a  curious 
polemic  which  unfolded  on  the  pages  of  the  journal  Odamees.  In  describing 
the  architecture  of  Poltsamaa  Castle,  the  article’s  author,  Gustav  Saar,  men¬ 
tioned  in  passing  the  collection  of  books  and  paintings  housed  there  which 
was,  in  his  opinion,  remarkable  not  only  for  its  breadth  but  also  for  its  porno¬ 
graphic  content  (the  reference  was,  in  all  likelihood,  to  the  canvasses  and  lav¬ 
ishly  illustrated  French  editions  of  the  eighteenth  century  of  a  frivolous  nature, 
known  in  the  literature  of  art  criticism  as  ‘intimate  baroque’).  Saar  accused 
the  steward  of  the  castle  of  squandering  the  library,  archive  and  picture  col¬ 
lection  through  ignorance  of  the  value  of  the  property  entrusted  to  his  care. 
Accused,  too,  were  the  troops  who  were  quartered  in  the  castle  during  the 
First  World  War  and  the  1917  revolution  and  later  right  up  to  its  nationali¬ 
sation  in  1920. 7  The  steward  responsible  for  the  castle,  Karl  Wilde,  offended 
by  what  he  considered  to  be  the  rank  injustice  of  Saar’s  assertions,  attempted 
to  defend  himself  and  Bobrinskii’s  library  from  these  groundless  accusations 
(he  was  especially  indignant  about  the  reference  to  ‘pornographic  literature’); 
in  his  letter  to  the  editor,  he  briefly  characterised  the  library’s  contents  and 
also  described  the  dramatic  history  of  its  dispersal.8  He  was,  however,  directly 

6  Ibid.,  pp.  35-36. 

7  Gustav  Saar,  ‘Poltsamaa  lossi  arkitektuur’,  Odamees ,  1925,  no.  1,  p.  4.  See  also  his  ‘Vastuseks 
hra  Karl  Wildele’,  Odamees ,  1925,  no.  2,  pp.  53-54. 

8  Karl  Wilde,  “‘Poltsamaa  lossi  arkitektuuri”  puhul:  kiri  toimetusele’,  Odamees ,  1925,  no.  2, 
p.  53.  In  the  archive  ‘Vana-Poltsamaa  mois  =  Staro-Pyltsamaaskaia  usad'ba’  of  the  Estonian  His¬ 
torical  Archive  there  is  a  manuscript  with  the  objections  of  Karl  Wilde  to  Gustav  Saars’s  ‘Reply’ 
to  him  which  had  been  published  in  the  journal  Odamees ;  there  is  also,  moreover,  the  testimony, 
witnessed  by  a  notary,  of  Karl  Palm,  who  lived  for  a  long  time  in  the  castle,  and  of  the  castle 
employees  August  Rosenbach  and  Marie  Saks  unanimously  denying  the  presence  of  any  kind 
of  pornographic  literature.  These  declarations  were  gathered  together,  in  all  probability  on  the 
initiative  of  Karl  Wilde,  in  support  of  his  statement  in  the  journal  Odamees  (EAA:  F  1348,  Vana- 
Poltsamaa  mois,  n.  2,  s.  98). 
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Fig.  1.  Portrait  of  Count  A.  G.  Bobrinskii.  Artist  unknown.  Phototype  from  a 
miniature  formerly  owned  by  Prince  V.  N.  Gagarin.  Here  reproduced  from 
Russkie  portrety  XVIII-XIX  st.  (St  Petersburg,  1903)  by  permission  of  the 

National  Library  of  Estonia. 
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Fig.  2.  Poltsamaa  (Oberpahlen)  Castle.  Steel  engraving.  Drawn  by  W.  S.  Stavenhagen.  Engraved  and  printed  by 
G.  G.  Lange.  Here  reproduced  from  Album  Livlandischer  Ansichten  (Mitau,  1866)  by  permission  of  the  National 

Library  of  Estonia. 
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implicated  in  the  library’s  dispersal  as  it  was  he  who  had  started  the  process 
of  selling  off  the  collection,  beginning,  as  he  naively  admits,  with  the  ‘least 
valuable’  items.9 

No  information  on  Aleksei  Grigor'evich  Bobrinskii’s  book  collection  is  to  be 
found  in  book  history  literature,  or  in  bibliographical  reference  works  on  the 
private  libraries  of  Russia.  However,  surviving  documentary  evidence  (includ¬ 
ing  the  books  themselves)  helps  to  fill  this  gap  in  our  knowledge  and  enables  us 
to  say  something  about  the  valuable  library  which  once  existed  in  Poltsamaa 
Castle,  assembled  over  the  course  of  more  than  thirty  years  by  its  high-born 
owner. 

One  source  gives  1792  as  the  date  when  Count  Aleksei  Grigor'evich  Bobrin- 
skii  became  owner  of  Poltsamaa  Castle  while  another  cites  1794.  Bobrinskii  is 
a  well  known  figure  in  Russian  history.  He  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  Cather¬ 
ine  II  and  Count  Grigorii  Grigor'evich  Orlov.  His  birth  and  the  first  twenty-six 
years  of  his  life  were  accompanied  by  notorious  scandals.  His  arrival  into  the 
world  was  surrounded  by  fires.  Catherine’s  trusted  followers  agreed  to  set  fire 
to  their  homes  while  she  was  in  labour  in  order  to  distract  the  attention  of  Pe¬ 
ter  III  (Peter  loved  to  go  to  watch  fires).  The  situation  was  no  laughing  matter: 
Peter  III  seriously  intended  to  incarcerate  his  wife  in  the  Shlusselburg  fortress 
and  would  have  availed  himself  of  any  pretext  to  realise  his  intention.  When 
her  labour  began,  the  house  of  Count  Gendrikov  began  to  blaze.  However  the 
alarm  proved  to  be  a  false  one.  Labour  recommenced  four  days  later  where¬ 
upon  the  house  of  Catherine’s  Master  of  the  W'ardrobe,  Vasilii  Shkurin,  caught 
fire.  Catherine  kept  a  careful  eye  on  her  son’s  education  and  upbringing.  His 
tutor,  the  noted  Russian  educationalist  Ivan  Ivanovich  Betskii,  who  enjoyed 
Catherine’s  confidence,  made  verbal  and  written  reports  to  the  Empress  on 
the  interests  and  inclinations  of  the  young  man.  From  1774  to  1782  Aleksei 
Bobrinskii  studied  in  an  elite  institution  for  nobles,  the  Gentry  Military  Col¬ 
lege  for  Land  Forces  (Sukhoputnyi  Shliakhetskii  Korpus)  and  graduated  with 
the  small  gold  medal. 

Judging  by  entries  in  his  diary  which  the  young  man  began  to  keep  in  1779, 
while  still  studying  at  the  College,  he  was  chiefly  interested  in  balls  and  mas¬ 
querades,  romances  with  young  ladies  from  the  Smolny  Institute  and  court 
gossip.  References  to  books  are  met  with  less  frequently  than  could  be  wished. 
‘I  was  at  a  booksellers’ — he  noted  on  25  February  1782 —  ‘and  bought  sev¬ 
eral  books.’10  Similarly  scanty  information  is  to  be  found  in  later  diary  en¬ 
tries.  Thus  we  learn  from  an  entry  written  in  Vienna  on  19  October  1785 
that  the  young  man,  then  still  a  lieutenant  in  the  Life-Guards,  spent  about 
half  a  day  at  a  booksellers  and  purchased  books  to  the  value  of  46  francs  and 

9  Karl  Wilde,  ‘  “Poltsamaa  lossi  arkitektuuri”  puhul’  (note  8),  p.  53. 

Dnevnik  grata  Bobrinskogo,  vedennyi  v  kadetskom  korpuse  i  vo  vremia  puteshestviia  po 
Rossii  i  za  granitseiu’,  Russkii  arkhiv,  1877,  bk.  3,  no.  10,  p.  135. 
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8  kopecks  (s/c).11  Other  sources  record  that  Bobrinskii  was  a  very  active  col¬ 
lector  of  books  during  his  time  at  the  College  and  by  the  time  of  his  graduation 
had  put  together  a  respectable  library.  Setting  out  on  a  journey  around  Russia 
and  Europe  he  left  the  books  to  one  of  his  college  teachers,  Lochner,  who  in 
his  turn  gave  them  into  the  care  of  his  cousin  Louis  Gervet.  We  know  this  for 
certain  from  Lochner’s  letters  to  Bobrinskii  which  were  published  in  Russkii 
arkhiv}2  There  are  also  oblique  references  to  the  fact  that  before  his  depar¬ 
ture  from  St  Petersburg  Bobrinskii  had  acquired  the  library  of  his  tutor  Betskii 
together  with  his  collection  of  weapons.  In  1795,  when  he  was  already  in  Es¬ 
tonia,  he  tried  to  have  returned  to  him  the  books  which  he  had  once  acquired 
from  Betskii  and,  through  his  guardian  Petr  Zavadovskii,  carried  on  negotia¬ 
tions  with  Anastasiia  Ivanovna  Ribas — the  daughter  of  his  late  teacher.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  we  do  not  know  how  the  matter  was  resolved  and  whether  Betskii’s 
library  was  returned  to  Bobrinskii.  Betskii’s  daughter  knew  nothing  about  the 
purchase  of  the  books  and  demanded  written  evidence  of  the  transaction.  Petr 
Zavadovskii  reported  on  his  negotiations  in  a  letter  of  1 1  November  1795  to 
Bobrinskii:  ‘She  [Anastasiia  Ribas]  responded  that  she  recalls  only  that  the 
weapons  collection  was  sold  to  you  for  1 6,000  r.  but  that  nothing  is  known 
about  the  library;  and  if  you  have  some  proof  of  this  purchase  then  she  would 
be  prepared  to  hand  over  all  the  books  if  this  were  communicated  to  her.’13  In 
his  travels  around  Europe,  which  lasted  for  five  years,  Bobrinskii  divided  his 
time  between  sightseeing,  card-playing  and  other  diversions,  but  did  not  forget 
about  his  library.  According  to  his  biographer  N.  N.  Bobrinskii  he  purchased 
abroad  not  only  books  but  countless  maps  as  well  as  ancient  manuscripts.14 
In  any  event  the  Bobrinskii  library  was  already  in  existence  at  the  time  of  his 
arrival  in  Estonia  in  the  spring  of  1788.  Part  of  it  resided  in  St  Petersburg 
while  the  other  part  was,  in  all  probability,  brought  with  him  from  his  travels 
around  Europe. 

The  twenty-six-year-old  Aleksei  Bobrinskii  arrived  in  Estonia  at  the  urgent 
command  of  his  royal  mother  and  was  obliged  to  reside  continuously  in  Ostsee 
province  as  a  punishment  for  his  dissolute  life  and  the  huge  gambling  debts  he 
had  left  behind  him  in  Paris.  ‘I  know  very  well’ — Catherine  wrote  to  her  son  in 
1788 — ‘that  Reval  isn’t  exactly  Paris  or  London  and  that  you  are  bored  there; 
but  it  will  be  good  for  you  to  live  in  this  way  for  a  while.’15  In  Reval  Alek¬ 
sei  Bobrinskii  settled  down,  married  the  daughter  of  the  Reval  commandant 

11  Ibid.,  p.  163. 

12  ‘Graf  Aleksei  Grigor'evich  Bobrinskii  i  ego  bumagi’,  Russkii  arkhiv,  1876,  bk.  3,  no.  9,  p.  28. 

13  Ibid.,  p.  37. 

14  N.  N.  Bobrinskii,  ‘Syn  Velikoi  Ekateriny’,  Dvorianskoe  sobranie:  istoriko-publitsisticheskii  i 
literaturno-khudozhestvennyi  al'manakh  (Moscow,  1994),  no.  l,pp.  183—184. 

15  ‘Sobstvennoruchnye  pis'ma  imperatritsy  Ekateriny  II— I  k  grafu  A.  G.  Bobrinskomu’,  Russkii 
arkhiv,  1876,  bk.  3,  no.  9,  p.  15. 
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Anna  Ungern-Sternberg,16  busied  himself  with  the  renovation  of  the  interi¬ 
ors  of  Oberpahlen  Castle,  which  had  been  bought  for  him,  the  construction 
of  an  observatory  and  the  reconstruction  of  the  library.  As  mentioned  above, 
his  troubles  over  the  collection  of  Betskii,  that  had  been  left  in  St  Petersburg, 
relate  to  1795.  One  must  assume  that  the  other  books  from  St  Petersburg 
had  already  been  received  by  that  date.17  The  documents  to  which  we  refer 
in  this  article — diaries,  letters,  the  testimony  of  biographers — provide  indis¬ 
putable  evidence  of  Bobrinskii’s  interest  in  books  and  of  the  many  years  he 
spent  collecting  them.  These  facts  contradict  the  assertion  of  the  Estonian  art 
historian  Juri  Kuuskemaa  that  Bobrinskii  began  to  assemble  his  library  in  Polt- 
samaa  Castle  only  after  his  arrival  in  Estonia.18  Living  for  nine  uninterrupted 
years  in  Estonia,  he  continued  to  add  to  his  book  collection,  lavishing  no  small 
amount  of  money  on  it.19  After  the  death  of  Catherine  in  1796  Bobrinskii  re¬ 
ceived  the  right  to  travel  freely  and  resided,  by  turns,  in  his  St  Petersburg 
house  on  Galernaia  Street  (where,  incidentally,  he  also  built  an  observatory), 
on  his  Tula  estate  in  the  village  of  Bogoroditsk  and  in  Poltsamaa  Castle.  It  is 
quite  probable  that  the  books  went  with  the  Count  and  could  have  ended  up 
in  all  three  of  his  homes.  The  fate  of  the  Poltsamaa  collection  is  knowri  to  us 
from  the  notes  of  Genss  and  the  newspaper  articles  in  Odamees.  Unfortunately 
we  have  no  information  about  the  collection  on  his  Tula  estate.  After  the  1917 
revolution  books  from  Bobrinskii’s  St  Petersburg  house  on  Galernaia  Street 
became  part  of  the  Museum  of  Gentry  Life,  which  was  opened  in  the  same 
building.20 

The  printed  and  archive  sources  that  are  known  to  us  speak  of  Bobrinskii’s 
library  as  being  of  very  impressive  dimensions  and  occupying  a  separate  room 
in  the  castle,  and  also  as  having  an  inventory  of  the  books  which  unfortunately 


16  See  the  extract  from  the  metrical  book  of  the  Cathedral  of  the  Transfiguration  in  Revel  for  1 6 
January  1796  on  the  wedding  of  Brigadier  Aleksei  Grigor'evich  Bobrinskii  and  the  Lutheran  spin¬ 
ster  Anna  Ungern-Sternberg,  published  in  the  notes  of  D.  Kobeko:  D.  Kfobeko],  ‘Genealogich- 
eskie  zametki:  (deti  kniazia  G.  G.  Orlova)’,  Russkii  arkhiv,  1884,  bk.  2,  no.  3,  pp.  209-217. 

17  In  the  Estonian  Historical  Archives  in  the  archive  ‘Vana-Poltsamaa  mois  =  Staro- 
Pyl'tsamaaskaia  usad'ba’  is  a  large-format  sheet,  numbered  11,  with  a  list  of  books  in  French, 
German  and  Russian  (23  titles).  This  document,  which  has  the  heading  ‘Poluchennyia  knigi  sut' 
sleduiushchiia’  and  which,  judging  by  the  paper  and  handwriting,  was  compiled  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  includes  short  titles  of  the  works,  a  note  on  the  number  of  parts  and  a  brief 
comment  on  the  dilapidated  condition  of  some  large  German  book  which  prevented  its  title  from 
being  recognised.  It  may  be  surmised  that  this  is  one  of  the  account  books  which  came  into  Count 
Bobrinskii’s  Poltsamaa  library  from  St  Petersburg  (EAA:  F  1348,  Vana-Poltsamaa  mois,  n.  2,  s.ii. 
274).  The  names  of  the  authors,  the  subjects  of  the  works  in  question  and  the  one  actual  book 
from  this  list,  which  is  in  the  Natonal  Library  of  Estonia,  support  this  assumption. 

18  Iuri  Kuskemaa,  Estica:  istoriia  i  kul'tura  (Tallinn,  1998),  p.  55. 

19  Ibid. 

F.  Shilov,  Sud  by  nekotorykh  knizhnykh  sobranii  za  poslednie  10  let’,  AVmanakh  bibliofda 
([Leningrad],  1929),  p.  172. 
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has  not  come  down  to  us.21  According  to  the  accounts  of  the  steward  the  li¬ 
brary  included  encyclopaedias,  scientific  and  literary  material,  predominately 
in  German  and  Russian;  there  were  also  books  in  French,  English,  Italian  and 
several  other  languages.22  The  description  of  the  library  given  by  Genss  is  also 
of  a  very  general  character  and,  moreover,  refers  not  only  to  the  books  of  Bo¬ 
brinskii  but  also  to  the  collection  of  books  of  the  princes  Gagarin  who  owned 
the  castle  right  up  until  1919  (after  Bobrinskii’s  death  the  castle  was  inherited 
by  his  daughter  Mariia  who  married  Prince  N.  Gagarin).  Genss  spoke  in  his 
notes  of  countless  rare  books,  including  illustrated  editions,  referred  to  two 
chests  of  rare  eighteenth-century  Russian  books  (which,  incidentally,  he  ac¬ 
quired  for  himself),  mentioned  a  unique  copy  of  the  works  of  Blondel  which 
he  had  seen  and  also  a  series  of  English  engravings,  as  well  as  family  miniatures 
by  Weingartner  and  Kliindel.23 

Unfortunately  Bobrinskii  himself  says  nothing  about  the  contents  of  his  li¬ 
brary  either  in  his  diary  or  in  his  correspondence  and  never  once  gives  the 
authors  or  titles  of  the  books  he  acquired.  The  sole  exception  is  his  diary  entry 
for  13  February  1782  where  he  proudly  speaks  of  owning  descriptions  of  trav¬ 
els  around  Russia  made  by  professors  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  The  entry 
evidently  reproduces  exactly  a  conversation  between  Count  Johann  Ernst  von 
Miinnich  (1707-1788),  the  son  of  the  well-known  Field-Marshal  and  states¬ 
man  Burkhard  Christoph  von  Miinnich  (1683-1767)  and  the  twenty-year-old 
Bobrinskii:  ‘Count  Miinnich  asked  whether  I  had  heard  of  the  travels  made 
within  Russia  by  professors  of  our  Academy  and  if  I  had  read  the  accounts  of 
these  journeys.  I  replied  that  not  only  had  I  heard  of  them  but  that  I  had  these 
accounts  in  my  library.’24 

This  gives  us  grounds  for  supposing  that  the  young  man  had  acquired  for 
his  library  several  of  the  popular  works  of  these  learned  travellers,  the  profes¬ 
sors  and  academics  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  which  had  already 
been  published  by  that  time.  They  may  have  included  the  books  of:  Ivan  Lep¬ 
ekhin  ( Dnevnyia  zapiski  puteshestviia  . . .  po  raznym  provintsiiam  Rossiiskago  go- 
sudarstva ,  St  Petersburg,  1771-1805,  4  pts);  Samuel  Gottlieb  Gmelin  (Reise 
durch  Russland  zur  Untersuchung  der  drey  Natur-Reiche ,  St  Petersburg,  [1 770]— 
1784,  4  pts,  and  the  Russian  edition,  St  Petersburg,  1771-1785,  3  pts);  Johann 
Gottlieb  Georgi  ( Bemerkungen  einer  Reise  im  Russischen  Reich  in  den  Jahren 
1772-1774 ,  St  Petersburg,  1775;  Beschreibung  aller  Nationen  des  Russischen  Re- 
ichs ,  ihrer  Lebensart,  Religion ,  Gebrauche ,  Wohnungen ,  Kleidungen  und  ubrigen 

21  The  inventory  of  books  in  the  library  of  A.  G.  Bobrinskii  is  mentioned  in  the  article  of  K. 
Wilde,  ‘  “Poltsamaa  lossi  arkitektuuri”  puhul’  (note  8),  p.  53,  and  in  the  testimony  of  the  castle 
employee  August  Rosenbach  (EAA:  F  1348,  Vana-Poltsamaa  mois,  n.  2,  s.  98, 1.  4). 

22  K.  Wilde,  ‘  “Poltsamaa  lossi  arkitektuuri”  puhul’  (note  8),  p.  53. 

23  Iu.  Gens,  ‘Progulki  po  bibliotekam’  (note  5),  p.  36. 

24  ‘Dnevnik  grafa  Bobrinskogo’  (note  10),  p.  132. 
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Merkzviirdigkeiten,  St  Petersburg,  1776-1780,  4  Ausg.,  the  Russian  edition, 
Opisanie  vsekh  v  Rossiiskom  Gosudarstve  obitaiushchikh  narodov  . . . ,  St  Peters¬ 
burg,  1776-1777,  3  vols,  the  French  edition,  St  Petersburg,  1776,  collection 
1-3);  and  also  the  well-known  Puteshestvie  po  raznym  provintsiiam  Rossiiskoi 
imperii  of  Peter  Simon  Pallas,  either  in  German  (St  Petersburg,  1771-1776, 
3  pts)  or  Russian  (St  Petersburg,  1773-1788,  3  pts).  Partial  confirmation 
of  this  supposition  is  provided  by  a  surviving  copy  of  the  Russian  edition  of 
Georgi’s  Opisanie  (St  Petersburg,  1777,  pt.  3),  which  has  Bobrinskii’s  library 
stamp,  clearly  visible  on  the  title-page. 

At  the  present  time  a  total  of  209  copies  of  books  and  periodicals  from 
Bobrinskii’s  library  have  been  identified  in  the  National  Library  of  Estonia, 
the  library  of  Tartu  University25  and  the  Estonian  Academic  Library,26  ac¬ 
quired  from  various  sources  at  different  times.  All  of  the  known  Bobrinskii 
books,  apart  from  one  printed  in  1801  and  nine  issued  in  the  second  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  date  from  the  eighteenth  century  and  come  from 
printing-presses  in  Germany,  France,  Britain,  Holland,  Switzerland,  Italy  and 
Russia.  There  are  works,  often  in  broken  runs,  in  six  European  languages: 
German-language  editions  comprise  the  main  part  (125  copies);  in  decreas¬ 
ing  order  there  are  books  in  French  (40),  Latin  (25),  Russian  (14),  English 
(3)  and  Dutch  (2). 

The  subject  matter  of  these  works  is  rather  varied  and,  significantly,  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  Count’s  interests.  His  biographers  have  all  noted  his  passion  for 
the  natural  sciences,  especially  mineralogy,  and  also  his  strong  enthusiasm  for 
astronomy,  agriculture  and  various  physics  experiments.  The  notebook  com¬ 
piled  by  Bobrinskii  in  Paris  contained  extremely  practical  notes  on  medicine, 
astronomy,  meteorology,  geodesy,  chemistry,  botany,  finance,  state  govern¬ 
ment  and  military  affairs.27  Evidently  the  gold  medal  which  he  obtained  in 
the  Cadet  College  was  a  fully  merited  award,  not  just  a  bow  in  the  direction 
of  his  imperial  mother. 

One  basis  for  estimating  the  size  of  the  Poltsamaa  library  is  provided  by  in¬ 
ventory  numbers  in  surviving  books.  The  highest  inventory  numbers  to  have 
been  found  are  2185-2190,  thus  leading  us  to  believe  that  the  number  of 
books  in  the  collection  must  have  been  at  least  2190.  These  numbers  feature 

25  It  is  my  pleasant  duty  to  thank  my  colleague  Nina  Vorob'eva,  research  assistant  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Manuscripts  and  Rare  Books  of  Tartu  University  Library,  for  finding  in  the  library’s 
stacks  47  copies  of  books  with  A.  G.  Bobrinskii’s  mark  of  ownership. 

"6  No  special  searches  for  the  books  of  A.  G.  Bobrinskii  have  been  undertaken  in  the  Estonian 
Academic  Library,  and  so  the  only  book  with  Count  A.  G.  Bobrinskii’s  ownership  mark  which 
has  been  found  there  is  a  single  volume  of  the  works  of  Lomonosov  ( Pokoinago  statskago  sovet- 
nika  i  professora  Aiikhaila  Vasil' evicha  Lomonosova  sobranie  raznykh  Sochinenii  v  stikhakh  i  v  proze, 
Moscow,  1778,  bk  1),  which  was  acquired  by  the  library  in  1961  in  an  antiquarian  bookshop  in 
Tallinn  and  came  into  our  hands  by  chance. 

27  N.  N.  Bobrinskii,  ‘Syn  Velikoi  Ekateriny’  (note  14),  p.  183. 
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on  separate  copies  of  the  medical  tract  Medicinae  ratsionalis  systematicae  (Vene- 
tia,  1730-1737,  vols  1-3,  vol.  4,  pts  1-4),  published  in  Halle  between  1718 
and  1740.  The  book’s  author  was  the  famous  German  physician,  a  professor 
of  Halle  University  Friderich  (Fridericus)  Hoffmann  (1660-1742),  who  made 
a  great  contribution  to  the  history  of  medicine.  Also  worth  mentioning  is  the 
Traite  des  maladies  des  femmes  grosses  . . .  (Paris,  1740,  3  vols),  written  by  an¬ 
other  outstanding  physician,  Francois  Mauriceau  (1637-1709),  hailed  as  ‘the 
obstetricians’  oracle  of  his  time’.  Bobrinskii  possessed  the  seventh  edition  of 
this  book,  which  remained  the  chief  practical  guide  to  obstetrics  throughout 
the  eighteenth  century. 

No  less  remarkable  were  the  books  on  natural  science  in  the  palace  library. 
We  will  mention,  for  example,  the  study  on  the  fundamentals  of  mineralogy 
by  the  Irish  scientist  Richard  Kirwan  (1733-1812).  Kirwan’s  work  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  the  first  systematic  and  model  study  in  this  field,  and  was  repre¬ 
sented  in  Bobrinskii’s  library  by  a  German  edition  containing  supplements  and 
notes  by  Lorenz  von  Crell,  Anfangsgriinde  der  Mineralogie  . . .  (Berlin;  Stettin, 
1796-1799,  3  vols).  Another  book  on  mineralogy  was  Mineralogiia  ili  Opisanie 
vsiakago  roda  rud  i  iskopaemykh  iz  zemli  veshchei ,  . . .  (St  Petersburg,  1763), 28 
by  doctor  of  philosophy  and  medicine  of  the  Swedish  Academy  in  Uppsala 
Johan  Gottschalk  Wallerius  (1709-1785),  translated  into  Russian  by  the  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Mining  College,  Johann  Wilhelm  Schlatter  (1708-1768),  author 
of  a  whole  series  of  works  published  in  Russia  on  mining  and  the  minting  of 
coins.  Neither  did  the  classification  of  fish,  Histoire  naturelle  des  poissons  (Paris, 
1789,  vol.  1),  compiled  by  the  natural  scientist  Lacepede  (Bernard  Germain 
Etienne  de  La  Ville,  comte  de  Lacepede,  1756-1825)  and  considered  to  be 
the  most  important  of  its  day,  escape  the  Count’s  attention.  Lacepede’s  work 
is  attractive  not  so  much  for  the  merit  of  its  classification  system  as  for  its 
thorough  description  of  species. 

Given  the  Count’s  great  enthusiasm  for  astronomy  (borne  out  by  his  build¬ 
ing  of  an  observatory  in  the  castle),  works  on  this  subject  must  have  consti¬ 
tuted  a  large  section  in  the  Poltsamaa  library  and  must  have  been  selected  with 
a  special  degree  of  care.  One  can  surmise  that  it  would  have  been  precisely 
books  on  this  subject  that  the  Count  would  have  taken  with  him  to  St  Peters¬ 
burg  for  the  furnishing  of  the  new  observatory.  However,  the  only  book  from 
the  astronomy  section  of  the  library  that  is  known  to  us  is  the  work  of  the 
popular  French  politician  and  astronomer  Jean  Sylvain  Bailly  (1736-1793), 
Histoire  de  Vastronomie  ancienne  depuis  son  origine  jusqu’a  Vetablissement  de  Vecole 
d’Alexandrie  (Paris,  1775),  which  constitutes  the  first  volume  of  his  Histoire  de 
Vastronomie  ancienne  et  moderne.  J.  S.  Bailly ’s  history  of  ancient  astronomy  ap- 

28  This  book  of  J.  G.  Wallerius  (1709-1785)  evidently  belonged  to  the  same  batch  of  books 
bought  by  Julius  Genss  in  Tartu;  in  any  event  a  later  owner  inscribed  ‘Donum  Julii  Gentz’  on  the 
inside  of  the  front  cover. 
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parently  enjoyed  success  among  enlightened  readers — for  example,  this  same 
edition  was  present  in  Voltaire’s  personal  library.29 

The  Count’s  selection  of  books  on  geography  also  reflects  some  knowledge 
of  the  subject.  His  Pdltsamaa  library  contained  the  first  attempt  at  a  system¬ 
atic  treatment  of  geography  by  the  German  scholar  Philipp  Cluverius  ( 1 580— 
1623),  Introductio  in  omnem  Geographiam  veterem  aeque  ac  novam  .  . .  (Wolffen- 
biittel,  1694),  and  also  the  popular  geography  textbook  of  the  French  scholar 
Louis  Antoine-Nicolle  de  Lacroix  (1704-1760),  Geographic  moderne ,  precedee 
d’un  petit  traite  de  la  sphere  et  du  globe  . . .  (Paris,  1773,  vol.  2)  This  work  of 
Lacroix  was  reissued  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
one  of  its  chapters  came  out  in  Russian  under  the  title  Geograficheskoe  opisanie 
Azii . . .  (Moscow,  1789).  As  well  as  Lacroix,  the  Count  had  the  first  origi¬ 
nal  Russian  textbook  on  geography,  written  by  the  rector  of  Moscow  Univer¬ 
sity,  Professor  Khariton  Andreevich  Chebotarev  (1745-1815),  Geograficheskoe 
metodicheskoe  opisanie  Rossiiskoi  imperii .  .  .  (Moscow,  1776). 

We  have  already  noted  Bobrinskii’s  interest  in  works  on  the  ethnography 
of  Russia  and  mentioned  that  he  had  in  his  library  various  editions  of  J.  G. 
Georgi’s  Opisanie  vsekh  v  Rossiiskom  Gosudarstve  obitaiushchikh  narodov.  This 
work  of  Georgi,  a  junior  scientific  assistant  in  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences  and  Doctor  of  Medicine,  is  famous  in  ethnographical  science  as  being 
the  first  attempt  at  a  composite  description  of  the  peoples  of  Russia,  and  is 
still  highly  valued  because  of  its  coloured  copper  engravings  depicting  the  na¬ 
tive  inhabitants  of  the  Russian  state  in  their  national  costumes  (the  number  of 
illustrations  varying  from  73  to  100  in  different  editions).  Another  important 
source  for  the  study  of  Russia,  which  was  also  in  Bobrinskii’s  library,  is  a  his¬ 
torical  description  of  Astrakhan  province  and  of  the  peoples  dwelling  there, 
Vvedenie  k  Astrakhanskoi  topografii,  . . .  (Moscow,  1774)  by  the  historian  and 
economist  Petr  Ivanovich  Rychkov  (1712-1777),  manager  of  the  Orenburg 
salt  works,  who  produced  a  number  of  valuable  historico-geographical  works 
on  Russia.  It  is  quite  possible  that  both  of  these  books  were  already  in  Bobrin¬ 
skii’s  library  before  his  journey  around  the  Russian  provinces  and  that  they,  in 
the  words  of  Betskii,  in  no  small  way  contributed  ‘to  the  satisfying  of  curiosity’ 
and  the  acquisition  ‘of  the  most  useful  knowledge  about  one’s  own  country’.30 

The  Count’s  historico-geographical  knowledge  was  not  confined  solely  to 
Russian  lands.  A  work  by  the  Gottingen  Professor  of  philosophy  Christoph 
Meiners  (1747—1810),  Betrachtungen  iiber  die  Fruchtbarkeit  .  .  .  der  vornehm- 
sten  Lander  in  Asien ,  . . .  (Liibeck;  Leipzig,  1795-1796,  2  vols),  acquainted 

Biblioteka  Vol'tera:  katalog  knig  (Moscow;  Leningrad,  Izdatel'stvo  Akademii  nauk  SSSR, 
1961),  no.  244. 

This  is  quoted  from  a  letter  from  I.  I.  Betskii  to  the  Iaroslavl  Governor-General  A.  P.  Mel- 
gunov,  written  in  connection  with  A.  G.  Bobrinskii’s  travels  around  Russia  in  the  company  of 
several  other  individuals  ( Russkii  arkhiv,  1865,  bk.  3,  col.  951). 
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him  with  the  natural  resources  and  history  of  the  peoples  of  the  Asiatic  con¬ 
tinent  including  Siberia,  China,  India,  Kurdistan,  Iraq,  Syria  and  Japan.  The 
Poltsamaa  library  also  had  a  rare  work  by  the  Jesuit  missionary  Alexandre  de 
Rhodes  (1591-1660),  Histoire  du  Royaume  de  Tunquin  . . .  (Lyon,  1651),  de¬ 
scribing  the  kingdom  of  Tonkin  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Indochina  Peninsula, 
its  nature  and  inhabitants,  as  well  as  the  story  of  its  conversion  to  Christian¬ 
ity.  Among  the  books  in  the  Poltsamaa  library,  many  of  which  are  in  stan¬ 
dard  board,  leather,  half-leather  and  parchment  bindings  of  the  seventeenth  to 
eighteenth  centuries,  De  Rhodes’s  volume  is  distinguished  by  the  high  artistic 
quality  of  its  baroque  binding,  adorned  by  the  coat-of-arms  of  Louis  XIV.  The 
binding  of  this  book  was  done  by  the  court  craftsman  Antoine  Ruette  (1609- 
1664?)  in  the  mid-seventeenth  century  and  was,  in  all  probability,  acquired  by 
the  Count  at  one  of  the  Paris  antiquarian  bookshops. 

There  are  grounds  for  supposing  that  the  history  section  of  Bobrinskii’s 
Poltsamaa  library  was  far  from  being  the  weakest.  Alongside  works  on  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Asiatic  states  and  peoples  there  have  survived  books  on  Roman  history 
(Martin  Hanke  (1633-1709),  De  Romanarum  Rerum  scriptoribus ,  . . . ,  Leipzig, 
1669),  on  the  history  of  medieval  orders  of  chivalry  (. Histoire  des  ordres  mili- 
taires  ou  des  Chevaliers ,  . . . ,  Amsterdam,  1721,  vols  2,  3),  on  the  history  of 
individual  towns  (Johann  Christoph  Maier  (1757-?),  Beschreibung  von  Venedig , 
Leipzig,  1796,  pts  3,  4),  and  also  several  curious  works  on  European  political 
history  ([Jan  de  la  Court  (?— 1 660)] ,  Consideration  van  staat ,  ofte  politike  zveeg- 
schaal ,  . . . ,  Amsterdam,  1662;  Johann  Hiibner  (1668-1731),  Kurtze  Fragen 
aus  der  politischen  Historia  bis  auf  gegenwartige  Zeit,  ...,  1705-1707,  vols  5, 
8,  9).  This  work,  along  with  others  by  the  well-known  writer  and  pedagogue 
Johann  Hiibner,  was  widely  known  throughout  the  eighteenth  century. 

Judging  by  these  surviving  books,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  Polt¬ 
samaa  library  lacked  hardly  any  of  the  significant  works  on  Russian  history,  al¬ 
though  at  the  present  time  this  section  of  the  collection  is  represented  by  only 
two  works:  the  French  translation  of  Drevniaia  rossiiskaia  istoriia  by  Mikhail 
Lomonosov  (1711-1765)  ( Histoire  de  la  Russie,  depuis  Torigine  de  la  nation  russe, 
jusqu’a  la  mort  du  Grand-Due  Jaroslaws  Premier  . . . ,  Paris,  1769)  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  edition  of  Zapiski,  kasatel'no  Rossiiskoi  istorii  (St  Petersburg,  1801,  vols  2, 
3,  5,  6),  compiled  by  Catherine  II  from  extracts  of  the  Russian  chronicles  pre¬ 
pared  for  her  by  Anton  Barsov  (1730-1791)  and  Khariton  Chebotarev  (1745- 
1815),  professors  of  Moscow  University.  Bobrinskii’s  copy  of  the  small-format 
volume  of  Lomonosov’s  history  (of  interest  to  later  researchers  more  from  a 
literary  than  a  scientific  point  of  view)31  has  a  gold-tooled  super-exlibris  of 
the  Gentry  Military  College  for  Land  Forces  which  often  featured  on  books 


31  K.  Bestuzhev-Riumin,  Russkaia  istoriia ,  vol.  I  (St  Petersburg,  1872),  p.  211. 
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intended  as  prizes  for  the  cadets.32 

For  an  enlighted  eighteenth-century  nobleman’s  palace  library  on  the  grand 
scale,  of  which  Bobrinskii’s  was  apparently  one,  books  on  jurisprudence,  phi¬ 
losophy  and  theology  were  practically  obligatory.  From  Bobrinskii’s  library  we 
have  a  number  of  books  relating  to  the  foundations  of  juridical  science — the 
institutes  and  decrees  of  Roman  law.  They  include  one  of  the  many  editions  of 
Institutiones  juris  canonici . . .  (Halle,  1716-1717,  pts  2,  3,  4)  by  the  writer  on 
Roman  canon  law  Giovanni  Paolo  Lancelotti  (1522-1590),  and  Praelectiones 
ad  IJPQTA  Pandectarum  oder  griindlicher  Discurs  iiber  die  IV erste  Bucher  der  Pan- 
decten  . . .  (Frankfurt  am  Mayn,  1748)  by  the  German  jurist  and  philosopher 
Nicolaus  Hieronymus  Gundling  (1671-1729).  Besides  these,  there  is  also  lit¬ 
erature  on  Roman-Germanic  law,  Vitriarius  illustratus,  seu  institutiones  juris  pub- 
lici  romano-germanici,  . . .  (Gotha,  1698)  [vol.  I]  by  Philipp  Reinhard  Vitriar¬ 
ius  (1647-1720),  on  German  civil  law,  Teutsches  systema  juris  civilis ,  . . .  (Jena, 
1762)  by  Johann  Hieronymus  Hermann  (1684-1762),  as  well  as  works  deal¬ 
ing  with  various  aspects  of  the  civil  and  social  laws  of  social  structure:  Simon 
Nicolas  Henri  Linguet  (1734-1791),  Theorie  des  loix  civiles;  ou  principes  fonda- 
mentaux  de  la  societe  (London;  Paris,  1767,  2  vols);  Victor  Riquetti  Mirabeau 
(1715-1789),  Lettres  sur  la  legislation  ou  Tordre  legal,  deprave ,  retabli  et  perpe- 
tue  . . .  (Bern,  1775,  vol.  3).  It  should  also  be  noted  that  Bobrinskii’s  library 
contained  works  by  the  German  philosopher  and  jurist  Christianus  Thoma- 
sius  (1655-1728),  Cautelae  circa  praecognita  jurisprudentiae  in  usum  auditorii 
Thomasiani  (Halle,  1710)  and  Cautelae  circa  praecognita  jurisprudentiae  ecclesi- 
astica  in  usum  auditorii  Thomasiani  (Halle,  1712).  Thomasius  was  an  outstand¬ 
ing  representative  of  the  German  Enlightenment,  acclaimed  for  his  innovatory 
views,  independent  judgements  and  bold  attacks  in  support  of  scholarly  au¬ 
thority.  Apart  from  works  on  legal  science,  Bobrinskii  also  had  works  dealing 
with  judicial  practice,  for  example,  one  by  Karl  Friedrich  Benkendorf  (1720- 
1788)  published  in  Berlin  1781-1785  with  the  striking  title  Grab  der  Chikane 
(which  could  be  translated  as  ‘An  end  to  chicanery’);  it  contains  advice  on 
various  legal  disputes  in  commercial  and  other  affairs,  on  the  concluding  of 
treaties,  the  renting  of  land,  the  division  of  property  etc.  Mention  must  also 
be  made  of  the  multi-volume  collection  of  legal  proceedings  by  the  French  ju¬ 
rist  Francois  Gayot  de  Pitaval  (1673—1743),  Causes  celebres  et  interessantes  avec 
les  jugemens  qui  les  ont  decidees  (’s-Gravenhage,  1737-1742,  vols  2,  4,  8,  12, 
15),  which  became  the  progenitor  of  a  whole  series  of  similar  collections  and 
was  reprinted  many  times  during  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries. 

The  philosophy  section  of  the  library  is  also  represented  by  a  whole  series 
of  important  names  and  curious  works.  Especially  noteworthy  is  a  book  by  the 

32  o 

See  A.  V.  Selivanov,  ‘Po  povodu  odnogo  ekslibrisa’,  Antikvar:  bibliograficheskii  listok,  1902, 
no.  7,  p.  232. 
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French  philosopher  and  historian  Guillaume  Thomas  Raynal  (1713-1796), 
Histoire  philosophique  et  politique  des  etablissements  et  du  commerce  des  Europeens 
dans  les  deux  Indes  (Maastricht,  1775,  vols  5,  7).  This,  Raynal’s  main  work, 
propagated  the  ideas  of  the  French  encyclopaedists  and  was  filled  with  harsh 
tirades  against  the  existence  of  God;  it  was,  in  its  time,  no  less  famous  than 
the  works  of  Voltaire.  Some  of  its  striking  themes  connected  with  the  eman¬ 
cipation  of  slaves  were  adapted  for  the  stage,  and  the  author’s  boldest  pro¬ 
nouncements  were  published  separately  under  the  title  Uesprit  de  Raynal.  It 
was  precisely  this  work  which,  after  several  editions,  was  banned  by  the  Paris 
parliament  in  1781.  It  is  likely  that  Bobrinskii  had  heard  of  Raynal’s  most 
famous  work;  the  author  of  these  angry  denunciations  of  tyranny  settled  in 
Paris  at  the  time  of  the  Count’s  stay  there  and  shortly  before,  while  travelling 
round  Europe  in  the  1780s,  had  visited  St  Petersburg,  where  he  had  been  gra¬ 
ciously  received  by  Catherine  II.  The  treatises  of  the  historian  and  philosopher 
Johann  Georg  Zimmermann  (1728-1795),  who  began  his  career  in  Hanover 
as  physician  in  ordinary  to  King  George  III  of  England,  enjoyed  a  great  suc¬ 
cess  in  their  day.  One  of  his  works,  which  criticised  the  concept  of  national 
pride,  is  to  be  found,  in  a  French  edition,  in  the  library  of  Poltsamaa  Castle 
(. De  I’orgueil  national,. . . ,  Paris;  Amsterdam,  1769).  The  name  of  the  German 
philosopher,  theologian  and  mathematician  Christian  Wolff  (1679-1754)  is 
very  closely  linked  with  the  St  Petersburg  Academy  of  Sciences  where,  on  his 
recommendation,  many  noted  European  scholars  were  invited.  Wolff’s  scien¬ 
tific  ideas  became  known  in  Russia  thanks  to  his  pupil  Mikhail  Lomonosov, 
who  publicised  them  widely  in  his  lectures  and  also  translated  into  Russian 
Wolff’s  work  on  experimental  physics.  The  scholarly  legacy  of  Wolff  was  very 
impressive;  his  works  in  the  main  branches  of  philosophy  totalled  twenty-two 
volumes  and,  we  must  suppose,  were  not  limited  in  the  Poltsamaa  library  to 
the  single  posthumous  edition  of  his  ‘Civil  philosophy’  ( Philosophia  civilis  sive 
Politicae ,  . . . ,  Halle,  1758,  pt.  3). 

Given  its  universal  scope,  Bobrinskii’s  library  naturally  included  books  on 
theology.  Some  works  which  attracted  his  attention  were:  the  philosophical 
treatise  on  original  sin  ( Philosophische  Untersuchung  von  dem  Zustand  des  Men- 
schen  in  der  Erbsiinde,  Frankfurt;  Leipzig,  1746);  a  study  on  the  tree  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  good  and  evil  by  Wilhelm  Ernst  Starcke  ( Historische ,  critische  und  theolo- 
gische  Betrachtungen  vom  Baume  der  Erkantniss  Gutes  und  Boses  . . . ,  Frankfurt, 
Leipzig,  1747);  a  journal  for  clergymen  (Acta  ecclesiastica  . . . ,  Leipzig,  1752, 
48  vols);  and  a  church  dictionary  by  the  German  theologian  and  church  his¬ 
torian  Joshua  Arnd  (1626—1687),  Lexicon  antiquitatum  ecclesiasticarum ,  (Greif- 
swald,  1669).  The  evidence  suggests  that,  in  building  his  library,  Bobrinskii 
was  motivated  both  by  the  desire  for  knowledge  and  by  the  vainglorious  aspi¬ 
ration  of  the  collector  to  have  an  extensive  library  encompassing  all  branches 
of  human  knowledge.  Thus  he  had  a  fair  amount  of  serious  literature  on  topics 
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which  lay  outside  his  known  interests.  His  library  contained  works  on  finance, 
economics  and  trade,  including  some  solid  reference  works  such  as  the  Leipzig 
commercial  and  trade  lexicon  Allgemeine  Schatz-Kammer  der  Kauffmannschafft 
oder  vollstandiges  Lexicon  aller  Handlungen  und  Gewerbe  .  .  .  (Leipzig,  1741, 
pt  2),  and  a  multi-volume  economic  encyclopaedia,  Oekonomisch-technologische 
Encyklopadie  . . .  (Berlin,  1773-1798),  published  over  25  years  in  Berlin  by  Jo¬ 
hann  Georg  Kriinitz  (1728-1796)  in  73  volumes,  and  then  continued  by  the 
Florke  brothers.  It  would  appear  that  the  works  of  the  German  economist 
Paul  Jacob  Marperger  (1656-1730),  one  of  the  first  to  take  up  questions  of 
political  economy,  found  special  favour  with  the  Count.  From  the  collections 
of  the  Poltsamaa  library  there  are  five  of  his  books,  including  Beschreibung  der 
Messen  und  Jahr-Marckte ,  . . . ,  (Leipzig,  1710,  2  pts);  Nothwendig  und  nilt- 
zliche  Fragen  iiber  die  Kauffmannschafft  .  .  .  (Leipzig,  Flesburg,  1714);  and 
Wohl-unterwiesener  Kaufmanns-Jung  oder  Griindliche  Anweisung  . . .  (Niirnberg, 
1715).  Along  with  detailed  works  on  socio-political  topics  such  as,  for  exam- 

r 

pie,  the  multi-volume  French  work  Elements  de  la  politique ,  ou  recherche  des 
vrais  principes  de  V economic  sociale  (London,  1773,  vols  1,  2,  4-6),  the  eco¬ 
nomics  section  also  contained  a  practical  manual  for  merchants,  bankers  and 
treasurers,  La  science  des  negocians  et  teneurs  de  livres ,  ou  instruction  generale  pour 
tout  ce  qui  se  pratique  dans  les  comptoirs  des  negocians ,  .  .  .  (Amsterdam,  1787). 
This  ‘pocket  bookkeeper’  was  compiled  by  the  French  merchant  Paul  Laporte 
(P-1795)  and  contained  detailed  instructions  on  the  drawing  up  of  financial 
documents,  the  keeping  of  account  books,  the  exchange  rates  of  European 
countries,  a  trade  dictionary,  and  much  more  besides. 

The  reconstructed  fragment  of  the  Poltsamaa  library,  relatively  small  in  its 
extent,  only  allows  us  to  view  the  general  contours  of  its  constituent  parts  and 
does  not  provide  us  with  the  possibility  of  judging  its  real  dimensions.  The 
universal  character  of  the  library  and  of  its  surviving  books  would  suggest  the 
existence  of  other  subject  sections  which  are  at  present  represented  only  by  sin¬ 
gle  examples.  We  refer  to  works  on  military  affairs,  belles-lettres  and  reference 
literature.  From  the  military  section  of  the  library  we  only  know  of  Gerard 
Melder’s  book  on  the  construction  of  fortifications  (. Korte  en  klare  instructie  von 
regulare  en  irregulare  fortificatie,  .  . . ,  Amsterdam,  1664)  with  an  engraved  title- 
page  from  the  first  Utrecht  edition  (Utrecht,  1658),  and  service  regulations  for 
the  Prussian  cavalry  translated  from  the  German  by  Baron  Charles  Gedeon 
de  Sinclaire  (Reglement  pour  la  cavalerie  prussienne,  Frankfurt,  1762).  Given 
his  penchant  for  the  sciences,  arts  and  all  kinds  of  pleasures  of  the  educated 
life,  the  Count  would  certainly  have  collected  works  by  Russian  writers  and  the 
fashionable  bestsellers  of  West  European  literature.  Broken  runs  of  volumes  of 
Richardson’s  Pamela  (Samuel  Richardson  (1689-1761),  Pamela ,  ou  la  vertu  re¬ 
compense ,  Amsterdam,  1771,  vols  3-4)  and  Lomonosov’s  verse  compostitions 
( Pokoinago  statskago  sovetnika  i  professora  Mikhaila  Vasil' evicha  Lomonosova  So- 
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branie  raznykh  sochinenii  v  stikhakh  i  pro  ze3  Moscow,  1778,  bk.  1)  characterise 
to  some  extent  the  literary  tastes  of  our  hero. 

Reference  literature  was  an  important  constituent  part  of  the  library  and  in¬ 
cluded  dictionaries  on  various  branches  of  learning  and  spheres  of  activity.  For 
example,  the  Poltsamaa  library  contained  the  popular  Reales  Staats-Zeitungs 
und  Conversations  Lexicon ,  generally  known  as  ‘Hiibner’  after  the  author  of 
the  preface,  Johann  Hiibner,33  a  dictionary  on  home  economics,  Vollstandiges, 
sehr  nutzbares  Hausshaltungs-Lexicon,  . . .  (Bamberg,  1752),  the  trade  lexicon 
and  church  lexicon  mentioned  above,  and  also  polyglot  dictionaries  of  Asian 
and  European  languages  (Christian  Ludwig  (1660-1728?),  A  Dictionary  En¬ 
glish ,  Germane  [sic!]  and  French ,  . . . ,  Leipzig,  1706;  Sravnitel'nyi  slovar  vsekh 
iazykov  i  narechii}  . . . ,  St  Petersburg,  1791,  pt  4).  Being  a  true  bibliophile 
Bobrinskii  kept  up  with  new  books  through  bibliographical  journals;  he  sub¬ 
scribed  to  the  regularly  published  Leipzig  book  reviews:  ‘The  Philosophical 
Hall  of  Books’  ( Philosophischer  Bucher-Saal ,  . . . ,  Leipzig,  1743,  vols  5,  6,  7, 
8)  and  ‘British  Library’  ( Brittische  Bibliothek3  Leipzig,  1757-1762,  vols  2,  5), 
which  contained  not  only  bibliographical  descriptions  of  publications  but  also 
detailed  annotations. 

Those  of  Bobrinskii’s  books  which  have  come  to  light  in  the  major  libraries 
of  Estonia  are  marked  by  four  different  stamps:  a  lettered  stamp,  ‘Ex  Lib  Alex. 
Bobr.’  (Fig.  3);  the  same  lettered  stamp  with  a  small  asterisk,  ‘Ex  Lib.  Alex. 
Bobr*’;  a  stamp  enclosed  in  a  circle  with  the  inscription  ‘Iz  knig  A.  Bobrinsk- 
ago’  (Fig.  4);  and,  finally,  a  stamp  in  an  irregularly  shaped  frame:  ‘EX.  LIBRI 
D:  AL:  BOBRINSKOY’  (Fig.  5).  Only  the  first  of  these  is  registered  in  the 
bookplate  reference  books  known  to  us,34  and  its  owner  is  named  as  the  son  of 
Aleksei  Grigor'evich — Aleksei  Alekseevich  Bobrinskii  (1800-1868),  the  well- 
known  sugar  manufacturer  and  public  figure.  The  three  remaining  stamps  are 
not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  reference  literature  available  to  us.  There  are  firm 
grounds  for  assuming  that  the  owner  of  all  three  bookplates  was  in  fact  our 
Bobrinskii.  Firstly  all  the  books  which  have  come  to  light  still  have,  apart  from 
their  stamps,  their  inventory  numbers,  all  written  in  the  same  hand  in  blue 
pencil  either  on  the  inside  of  the  front  cover  or  on  the  front  fly-leaf.  On  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  back  cover  of  several  copies,  irrespective  of  the  form  of  stamp,  you 
can  come  across  the  pencil  mark  Obr ,  easily  interpreted  as  Oberpahlen.  Sev¬ 
eral  books  have  more  than  one  kind  of  stamp:  the  one  in  the  irregular  frame 
and  the  lettered  one  without  the  asterisk.  The  subject-matter  of  the  works, 
the  super-exlibris  of  the  Gentry  Military  College  for  Land  Forces  and  the 
publication  dates  of  the  volumes  (all  the  books  which  have  been  discovered 

33  The  Hiibner  Lexikon  is  mentioned  in  the  list  of  books  received  by  the  Count  (see  note  17). 
At  the  present  time  we  have  only  the  second  volume  of  the  lexicon  under  the  title  Curieuses  und 
reales  Natur-Kunst-Berg-Gewerck-und  Handlungs-Lexicon  ([s.l.],  1746,  vol.  2). 

34  U.  G.  Ivask,  Opisanie  russkikh  knizhnykh  znakov  (Moscow,  1905),  [vyp.  1],  p.  72. 
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were  published  before  1813,  i.e.  before  Bobrinskii’s  death)  also  support  our 
hypothesis. 

Books  with  Bobrinskii’s  stamp  continue  to  turn  up  in  the  Estonian  anti¬ 
quarian  book  market.  In  1982  the  National  Library  of  Estonia  acquired  a 
multi-volume  work  on  medical  jurisprudence  (Michael  Alberti  (1682-1757), 
Sy sterna  jurisprudentiae  medicae ,  Halle,  1736-1737,  6  vols);  in  1966  it  bought 
the  missing  volume  of  J.  P.  Lancelotti,  Institutiones  juris  canonici ,  . . .  (Halle, 
1716-1717,  pts  2,  3),  and  in  1999  it  supplemented  its  rare  book  collections 
with  separate  volumes  of  the  journal  of  the  German  historian  and  writer  Wil¬ 
helm  Ernst  Tentzel  (1659-1707),  Monatliche  Unterredungen  (Leipzig,  1691, 
1694,  2  vols),  which  provided  its  readers  with  monthly  information  about  new 
books,  remarkable  historical  events,  curiosities,  travels  and  similar  material. 
The  dramatic  circumstances  of  the  dispersal  of  Bobrinskii’s  Poltsamaa  library 
do  not  allow  us  to  hope  for  its  complete  restoration,  yet  even  a  partial  recon¬ 
struction  bears  witness  to  the  indisputable  distinction  of  its  collections  and 
brings  back  from  non-existence  a  library  that  seemed  to  have  been  lost  for 
ever. 


Translated  from  Russian  by  John  Bowles 


PHILIPPI  CLUVER.il 
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Fig.  3.  A.  G.  Bobrinskii  s  copy  of  Philipp  Cluverius,  Introductio  in  omnem  Geographiam  veterem  aeque  ac  novam 
(Wolffenbiittel,  1694).  Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  National  Library  of  Estonia. 
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Fig.  4.  A.  G.  Bobrinskii’s  copy  of  Johann  Gottlieb  Georgii,  Opisanie  vsekh  v 
Rossiiskom  Gosudarstve  obitaiushchikh  narodov ,  pt  2  (St  Petersburg,  1777). 
Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  National  Library  of  Estonia. 
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Fig.  5.  A.  G.  Bobrinskii’s  copy  of  Brittische  Bibliothek ,  vol.  2  (Leipzig,  1757). 
Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  National  Library  of  Estonia. 


The  Development  of  Book  Science  in  Russia 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  First  Third 
of  the  Twentieth  Century 

N.  K.  Lelikova 

Tendencies  towards  the  establishment  of  an  independent  science  or  a  body  of 
sciences  for  the  study  of  the  book  appeared  in  the  West  in  the  eighteenth  and 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Krysztof  Migon  in  his  works  (which  in¬ 
clude  Nauka  o  ksiqcze ,  translated  into  Russian  as  Nauka  o  knige  and  published 
in  1991)  offers  a  fairly  convincing  periodization  of  book  science  (knigovedenie) . 
He  identifies  three  main  periods:  that  of  bibliography,  that  of  library  science 
and  that  of  book  science  as  such. 

Study  of  the  progress  of  book  science  in  Russia  has  convinced  us  of  the 
validity  of  Migon’s  observations.  During  the  ‘bibliography  period’  it  was  bib¬ 
liography  that  was  used  as  the  generalizing  science,  combining  a  whole  group 
of  disciplines  related  to  the  book  in  one  way  or  another.  In  Russia  such  a 
period  began  early  in  the  nineteenth  century.  It  was  this  time  which  saw  the 
publication  of  some  works  which  can  be  considered  conceptual  and  theoreti¬ 
cal.  Two  were  V.  G.  Anastasevich’s  article  ‘O  bibliografii’  (On  Bibliography), 
published  in  the  journal  Ulei  (The  Beehive)  in  1811,  and  the  introduction 
(‘Predumovlenie’)  to  V.  S.  Sopikov’s  Opyt  rossiiskoi  bibliografii  (Essay  on  Rus¬ 
sian  Bibliography),  published  in  1813.  N.  V.  Zdobnov  in  his  Istoriia  russkoi 
bibliografii  (History  of  Russian  Bibliography)  attributes  to  Sopikov  and  Anas- 
tasevich  the  beginning  of  the  development  of  the  theory  of  bibliography  in 
Russia,  on  the  grounds  that  prior  to  the  publication  of  their  works  there  had 
been  only  attempts  at  generalizing  bibliographic  practice  and  some  isolated 
statements  describing  our  predecessors’  notions  on  bibliography  which  can 
scarcely  be  called  theoretical.  However  Sopikov’s  and  Anastasevich’s  works 
are  also  the  first  works  of  book  science  in  Russia  because  these  authors  treated 
bibliography  as  a  generalizing  science,  combining  a  whole  group  of  scientific 
disciplines  related  to  the  book.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  these  works  clearly 
betray  the  influence  of  the  French  school  of  book  science  and  frequently  con¬ 
tain  some  concepts  borrowed  directly.  E.  G.  Peignot’s  Dictionnaire  raisonne  de 
bibliologie 1  was  one  of  the  sources  for  these. 

Peignot’s  Dictionnaire  raisonne  is  one  of  the  most  outstanding  works  sum¬ 
marizing  the  achievements  of  French  theoretical  thought  of  the  Age  of  En- 
lightenmnent,  presenting  the  full  spectrum  of  French  scholarly  opinion  on 


E.  G.  Peignot,  Dictionnaire  raisonne  de  bibliologie ,  vols  1-2  (Paris,  1802);  Suppl.  (Paris,  1804). 
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problems  related  to  book  disciplines.  As  is  evident  from  the  title,  the  main 
concept  of  Peignot’s  theory  is  ‘bibliology’  (science  of  the  book,  book  science) 
which  ‘embraces  the  whole  of  human  knowledge  and  is  concerned  with  its 
main  principles,  its  origin,  history,  development,  classification  and  all  that  is 
related  to  the  ways  it  is  represented  and  stored  by  means  of  hieroglyphic  and 
written  signs  in  manuscripts  and  printed  works’.  Thus  bibliology  is  considered 
to  be  ‘a  kind  of  systematic  encyclopaedia  of  written  language  which  touches 
upon,  briefly  and  descriptively,  all  the  works  of  the  spirit,  assigning  to  each 
of  them  the  place  it  should  occupy  in  the  universal  library.’2  Peignot  included 
in  bibliology  everything  that  is  related  in  one  way  or  another  to  the  ‘world  of 
the  written  language’:  glossology  (glossologie );  diplomatics  ( diplomatique )- — ‘the 
science  and  art  of  knowledge  of  different  inscriptions  (letters)  and  dates  in 
charters’;  bibliopegy  ( bibliopee ) — ‘the  art  of  writing  or  manufacturing  books’; 
printing  ( typographic );  bibliopoly  ( bibliopolie ) — the  science  of  the  book-trade; 
the  universal  history  of  literature  (of  the  written  language)  ( histoire  litteraire 
universelle ),  by  which  Peignot  meant  the  science  treating  of  the  origin  of  philo¬ 
sophic,  scientific  and  literary  knowledge,  religion  and  art,  the  founding  and 
development  of  libraries,  museums,  scientific  and  literary  societies;  bibliogra¬ 
phy  ( bibliographic ) — ‘knowledge  of  books’.3 

Together  with  the  term  bibliology  Peignot  uses  the  term  bibliography.  In  his 
‘Preliminary  Discourse’  he  wrote  that  bibliography  is  the  science  of  technical 
description  and  classification  of  books  while  bibliology  is  the  theory  of  bibliog¬ 
raphy.  However  in  the  text  of  the  Dictionnaire  itself  bibliography — a  small  part 
of  bibliology — practically  becomes  its  synonym.  The  entry  for  ‘Bibliographer’ 
says:  ‘Bibliography  being  the  most  vast  and  comprehensive  of  all  fields  of  hu¬ 
man  knowledge,  it  would  seem  that  everything  should  be  within  the  province 
of  the  bibliographer — languages,  logic,  criticism,  philosophy,  rhetoric,  math¬ 
ematics,  geography,  chronology  and  diplomatics  are  no  strangers  to  him,  the 
history  of  printing  and  of  famous  printers  is  known  to  him,  as  well  as  all  the 
processes  of  the  art  of  typography’.4  With  such  high  requirements  Peignot  nat¬ 
urally  comes  to  the  pessimistic  conclusion:  ‘There  is  no  doubt  that  one  man, 
no  matter  how  long  his  experience,  could  never  succeed  in  becoming  a  per¬ 
fect  bibliographer,  since  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  have  mastered  all 
sciences,  all  arts  and  to  know  all  the  works  that  treat  of  them,  or  rather,  all  the 
works  in  existence.’5  Thus  there  were  no  clear  distinctions  between  bibliogra¬ 
phy  and  bibliology;  sometimes  bibliology  was  equated  with  bibliography  and 
sometimes  it  was  treated  it  as  the  theory  of  bibliography;  in  any  case  it  was 

2  Peignot  (note  1),  vol.  1,  pp.  viii-ix. 

3  ‘Tableau  synoptique  de  bibliologie,  ou  Apper^u  methodique  de  toutes  les  parties  essentielles 
qui  composent  cette  science’,  in  Peignot  (note  1),  vol.  1,  Suppl.,  pp.  [1-5]. 

4  Peignot  (note  1),  p.  50. 

5  Ibid.,  pp.  50-51. 
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thought  to  embrace  the  whole  complex  of  disciplines  relating  to  book  science, 
bibliography,  library  science,  history  of  literature  and,  often,  to  history  proper. 

In  his  ‘Predumovlenie’  Sopikov,  echoing  Peignot’s  main  thoughts,  wrote: 
‘Bibliography  is  the  most  comprehensive  of  all  the  branches  of  human  knowl¬ 
edge.  The  one  who  has  dedicated  his  life  to  it  ought  to  study  continually  the 
works  of  both  the  ancients  and  the  moderns.  Languages,  Logic,  Criticism, 
Philosophy,  Geography,  Chronology,  History,  Paleography  and  Diplomatics 
are  for  him  essential  sciences.  He  is  equally  obliged  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  printing,  of  famous  printers,  publishers  and  the  whole  printing 
process.’6 7  The  compilatory  character  of  Sopikov’s  ‘Predumovlenie’  has  long 
been  known,  and  the  various  sources  which  he  used  have  already  been  indi¬ 
cated  as  well  as  the  names  of  his  various  co-authors  (K.  F.  Kalaidovich,  E. 
Bolkhovitinov  and  others),  but  it  has  always  been  thought  that  the  theoret¬ 
ical  part  of  the  ‘Predumovlenie’  (pp.  xiii-xv)  was  written  by  Sopikov  him¬ 
self.  Through  comparative  analysis  of  the  texts  of  Peignot’s  Dictionnaire  and 
the  theoretical  part  of  Sopikov’s  ‘Predumovlenie’  we  have  been  able  to  prove 
that  this  part  is  a  translation  of  some  passages  from  the  Dictionnaire.  Sopikov 
borrowed  from  Peignot  passages  from  such  entries  as  ‘Bibliographer’,  ‘Biblio¬ 
phile’,  ‘Bibliotaph’,  ‘Bibliomane’,  ‘Librarian’.  Neither  is  Sopikov’s  definition 
of  ‘bibliography’  original;  it  is  a  recasting  of  the  definition  of  ‘bibliology’  given 
by  Peignot  in  the  ‘Discours  Preliminaire’  to  his  Dictionary.1  However,  com¬ 
pilation  was  a  widely  used  method  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  it  can  be 
surmised  that  Sopikov,  with  his  good  command  of  French,  translated  those 
passages  from  Peignot’s  Dictionary  which  corresponded  better  than  others  to 
his  own  ideas  about  bibliography  as  a  complex  and  comprehensive  science. 

Anastasevich’s  article  is  not  a  compilation,  it  is  an  original  work,  but  it 
is  obvious  that  his  ideas  often  coincide  with  Peignot’s.  For  instance,  in  the 
spirit  of  Peignot,  Anastasevich  calls  bibliography  the  ‘science  about  books’,  a 
‘branch  of  human  knowledge  and  a  science  all  the  more  important  as  it  in¬ 
corporates  all  the  others,  since  all  the  others  are  contained  in  books.’8  Like 
Peignot  he  tries  initially  to  differentiate  between  the  concepts  of  ‘bibliology’ 
and  ‘bibliography’,  considering  bibliography  (the  description  of  books)  both 
in  its  practical  aspect  (‘in  its  relation  to  particular  works’)  and  in  its  theoreti¬ 
cal  aspect,  whereas  he  calls  bibliology  the  philosophy  of  bibliography,  ‘divine 
bibliography’.  Bibliology  ‘is  not  limited  to  the  material  and  technical  descrip¬ 
tion  of  books  but  penetrates  their  very  essence  and  extends  to  the  definition  of 
their  value  not  in  relation  to  selling,  but  in  the  literary  and  scholarly  sense’,9 
and  that  is  why,  in  Anastasevich’s  opinion,  it  deserves  to  be  called  an  ency- 


6  V.  S.  Sopikov,  Opyt  rossiiskoi  bibliografii . .  .  [2nd  ed.]  (St  Petersburg,  1904),  pt.  1,  p.  xiii. 

7  Sopikov  (note  6),  p.  xvi.  See  also  Peignot  (note  1),  p.  56. 

8  V.  G.  Anastasevich,  O  bibliografii  (181 1),  pt.  1,  no.  1,  p.  19. 

9  Ibid.,  p.  27. 
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clopaedic  science  ‘which  combines  a  wide  and  comprehensive  range  of  knowl¬ 
edge’.  Further  on,  effectively  reiterating  the  point  of  view  of  his  precursor,  he 
describes  bibliology  as  including:  bibliographical  terminology  (‘information 
on  words  related  to  bibliography’),  diplomatics  (‘the  history  of  printing  and 
the  tools  of  this  art’),  archival  science  (information  about  archives),  history 
of  librarianship,  library  science  (‘information  on  the  most  eminent  libraries 
and  various  library  systems’),  printing  and  bookselling  (‘on  publishers,  the 
most  famous  printers  and  booksellers’).10  However,  he  does  make  a  clear  dis¬ 
tinction  between  bibliology  and  bibliography,  and  later  in  his  1820  article  ‘O 
neobkhodomosti  v  sodeistvii  russkomu  knigovedeniu’  (On  the  need  for  assis¬ 
tance  to  Russian  book  science)  he  equates  the  terms  ‘book  science’  (bibliol¬ 
ogy)  and  bibliography. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  nineteenth  century  bibliography  was  viewed 
as  a  complex  science  which  included  disciplines  related  to  the  book  in  one  way 
of  another.  This  so-called  ‘inclusive’  concept  of  bibliography  was  not  only  the 
result  of  poorly  developed  terminology  or  of  its  inadequately  developed  theory, 
but  also  the  consequence  of  the  lack  of  differentiation  between  branches  of 
knowledge  in  the  humanities.  Furthermore,  this  point  of  view  was  lent  support 
by  the  practical  activities  of  Russian  bibliographers,  since  the  bibliographer  of 
the  mid-nineteenth  century  was  frequently  a  bibliophile,  a  literary  historian, 
an  expert  on  rare  books  and  manuscripts,  an  expert  in  textual  criticism,  a 
publisher,  as  well  as  a  bibliographer.  In  any  event  all  the  people  who  were 
engaged  in  these  activities  were  called  and  considered  to  be  bibliographers. 

This  notion  is  most  clearly  and  consistently  reflected  in  G.  N.  Gennadi’s  Lit- 
eratura  russkoi  bibliografii  (The  Literature  of  Russian  Bibliography),  one  of  the 
first  Russian  bibliographies  of  bibliography,  published  in  1858.  The  composi¬ 
tion  of  Gennadi’s  work  clearly  demonstrates  which  subjects  were  considered 
to  pertain  to  bibliography  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century.  In  practice  it  was 
the  first  system  of  book  science  in  Russia;  it  included  ‘General  Information  on 
Bibliography’  (‘Obshchie  svedeniia  o  bibliografii’),  i.e.  articles  on  theory  and 
methods;  ‘Bibliographical  Chronicle  for  Russia’  (‘Bibliograficheskaia  letopis' 
Rossii’)  which  included  general  bibliographies,  mostly  enumerative,  and  ‘Spe¬ 
cial  Bibliographies  on  Various  Branches  of  Knowledge’  (‘Chastnye  bibliografii 
po  raznym  otrasliam’).  There  were  also  sections  on:  ‘The  Description  of  Rare 
and  Early-Printed  Books’  (‘Opisanie  redkikh  i  starinnykh  knig’);  ‘Journalism’, 
subdivided  into  (1)  ‘The  History  of  Russian  Journals’,  (2)  ‘Articles  about  Spe¬ 
cific  Journals’,  and  (3)  ‘Indexes  to  Journals’;  ‘Dictionaries  of  Russian  Writers’; 
‘The  History  and  Description  of  Libraries’;  ‘Printing’;  ‘The  Book  in  Ancient 
Times’;  ‘The  Book  Trade’;  ‘Bibliophily  and  Bibliomania’;  ‘Information  on 
Russian  Bibliographers,  Bibliophiles,  Printers  and  Booksellers’;  ‘Obituaries  of 

10  Ibid.,  p.  28.  See  also  Peignot  (note  1),  p.  viii. 
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Booksellers’,  ‘Collections  of  Articles  on  Bibliography  and  Miscellaneous’.  At¬ 
tempts  to  confine  bibliography  to  within  limits  closer  to  the  way  it  is  viewed 
today  were  made  by  people  who  were  directly  involved  in  practical  biblio¬ 
graphical  activities,  notably  R.  I.  Mintslov  (181 1-1883)  of  the  Imperial  Public 
Library,  in  his  article  ‘What  is  Bibliography  and  Wflat  is  Required  Thereof’.11 
Mintslov’s  article  could  have  been  called  fundamental  had  his  contemporaries 
adopted  his  basic  tenets. 

In  the  late  nineteenth  century  library  science  began  to  be  considered  as 
the  generalizing  science  (this  trend  came  to  Russia  from  Germany),  but  this 
tradition  did  not  strike  root  in  Russian  soil.  Library  science  as  a  real  branch 
of  science  did  not  start  developing  in  Russia  until  the  1920s  by  which  time 
book  science  had  already  taken  shape  and  library  science  was  seen  as  one  of 
its  branches.  However,  in  1913  a  book  by  Ferdinand  Eichler  (1863-1945) 
entitled  Die  wissenschaftlichen  Bibliotheken  in  ihrer  Stellung  zu  Forschung  und 
Unterricht  was  translated  into  Russian.12  Eichler  gave  the  following  definition: 
‘Library  science  is  the  study  of  literary  monuments,  the  circumstances  and 
history  of  their  appearance,  distribution  and  use’,13  i.e.  essentially  the  same 
scope  as  book  science.  Although  the  library  science  school  did  not  become 
widespread  in  Russia,  Lisovskii,  for  example,  when  constructing  his  system 
of  book  science,  was,  by  his  own  admission,  guided  by  the  basic  principles  of 
Eichler’s  theory. 

The  development  of  Lisovskii’s  system  at  the  turn  of  the  century  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  new  period  which  can  be  called  the  period  of  book  science 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  Lisovskii  developed  an  orderly  system  of  book 
science  with  clearly  defined  contents  and  objectives,  and  with  its  own  methods 
and  laws.  Early  in  his  career  he  adhered  to  the  predominant  point  of  view  that 
‘book  science  is  a  subject  of  bibliography’,14  but  under  the  influence  of  the 
ideas  of  foreign  scholars,  Eichler  in  particular,  his  opinion  changed.  In  1913 
he  regards  book  science  as  the  generalizing  science  and  founds  his  system 
upon  quite  a  simple  principle — the  sequence  of  processes  which  constitute  the 
creation  and  use  of  the  book:  production,  distribution  and  description.  With 
book  production,  the  processes  in  the  creation  and  manufacturing  of  books, 
both  printed  and  manuscript,  are  studied;  it  comprises  technical  aspects  of  the 
process  of  manufacturing  a  book.  Book  distribution  comprises  bookselling,  li- 
brarianship  and  library  science.  Book  description  (bibliography)  studies  the 
processes  involved  in  the  bibliographic  description  of  books  in  Russia  and  in 
the  West,  the  history  of  this  subject  and  the  main  works  on  bibliography.  Thus 

11  Bibliograficheskie  zapiski  (1858),  vol.  1,  no.  12,  columns  382-384. 

12  R.  Eikhler,  Bibliotekovedenie  vysshego  poriadka  v  ego  otnoshenii  k  metodam  nauchnogo  issle- 
dovaniia  i  prepodavaniia  (St  Petersburg,  1913). 

13  Ibid.,  p.  16. 

14  N.  M.  Lisovskii,  ‘Bibliografiia  i  bibliograficheskoe  obshchestvo’,  Bibliograf,  1884,  no.  1  p.  1. 
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Lisovskii  subordinated  all  the  other  book-related  disciplines  to  book  science, 
defined  their  place  in  the  system  of  disciplines  constituting  book  science  and 
outlined  the  ways  in  which  they  can  interact.  From  that  time  onwards  bibli¬ 
ography  changed  from  being  a  generalizing  science  and  became  a  constituent 
part  of  book  science,  although  there  have  been  some  recurrences  of  the  ‘inclu¬ 
sive’  view  of  bibliography.  For  example,  B.  S.  Bodnarskii  (1874-1968),  who 
held  views  typical  of  the  nineteenth  century,  included  in  his  Bibliografiia  russkoi 
bibliografii  (Bibliography  of  Russian  Bibliography),  published  from  1913  to 
1929  in  the  journal  Bibliograficheskie  izvestiiaf 5  not  only  bibliographies  but 
also  all  other  works  related  in  one  way  or  another  to  the  book. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Lisovskii’s  system  of  book  science  brought  about  a 
kind  of  revolution.  Not  only  Russian  experts  in  the  field  of  the  book  were  fa¬ 
miliar  with  it.  It  was  widely  disseminated  in,  for  example,  Ukraine  and  Poland. 
In  1916-1917  Professor  M.  Rulikovskii  taught  a  course  on  book  science  ac¬ 
cording  to  Lisovskii’s  system  at  the  Department  of  Humanities  of  the  Higher 
Scientific  Courses  in  Warsaw.  He  described  Lisovskii’s  definition  of  book  sci¬ 
ence  as  being  the  best  in  existence.16  Book  science  according  to  Lisovskii’s 
system  was  taught  in  Polish  universities  and  at  numerous  library  courses  or¬ 
ganized  in  Poland  in  a  variety  of  institutions  during  the  period  1916  to  1922, 
and  his  ideas  were  discussed  in  the  specialist  literature.  In  Ukraine  Lisovskii’s 
opinions  became  widely  known  mainly  thanks  to  his  student  and  follower  Iu. 
A.  Mezhenko  (1892-1969).  In  Russia  in  the  1920s  Lisovskii’s  system  contin¬ 
ued  to  occupy  the  leading  position;  it  featured  in  the  works  of  every  author 
who  wrote  about  the  theory  of  book  science.  Many  of  their  works  reproduced 
his  system  exactly,  while  others  were  based  on  it,  but  introduced  revisions.  The 
1920s  were  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  fruitful  periods  for  Russian  book  sci¬ 
ence,  and  a  time  when  its  development  was  in  the  mainstream  of  European 
tradition. 

Book  science  in  Western  Europe  during  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  the 
twentieth  century  was  characterized  by  a  tendency  to  ‘sociologize’;  the  basic 
premise  was  the  close  relationship  between  book  science  and  social  sciences; 
systems  of  book  science  were  viewed  as  being  a  different  form  of  social  sciences 
systems.  It  was  assumed  that  the  constructs  of  book  science  should  be  based 
on  the  social  sciences  categories  inherent  in  it.  At  that  time  the  main  focus 
of  attention  was  on  social  aspects  of  the  development  of  book  science;  some 
systems  widened  it  to  make  the  subject  of  study  not  just  the  ‘book  as  such’, 
but  the  systems  of  ‘book  and  society’,  ‘author-book-reader’.  Thus,  a  science 
called  ‘bibliosociology’  became  one  of  the  disciplines  which  constituted  book 
science.  This  period  was  characterized  by  a  growing  interest  in  philosophical 

15  Later  published  separately:  B.  S.  Bodnarskii,  Bibliografiia  russkoi  bibliografii  (Moscow,  Iz- 
danie  zhurnala  ‘Bibliograficheskie  izvestiia’,  1918-1930),  4  vols. 

16  See  S.  Vrtel-Wierczynski,  Teoria  bibliografii  w  zarysie  (Wroclaw,  1951),  p.  76. 
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and  sociological  doctrines;  the  positivist  philosophy  and  sociology  of  Auguste 
Comte  (1798-1857)  and  Herbert  Spencer  (1820-1903)  as  well  as  the  works 
of  their  neo-Kantian  opponents,  such  as  Wilhelm  Windelband  (1848-1915) 
and  Heinrich  Rickert  (1863-1936),  became  popular.  On  the  basis  of  the  so¬ 
ciology  of  Auguste  Comte,  A.  M.  Loviagin  (1870-1925)  created  a  system  of 
book  science  which  viewed  it  as  a  branch  of  sociology:  ‘  “Book  science”  is  the 
study  of  the  book  as  a  means  of  social  communication’.17  Taking  Comte’s  di¬ 
vision  of  sociology  into  social  statics  and  social  dynamics — the  former  being 
concerned  with  study  of  the  environment  in  which  social  systems  exist  and 
the  laws  of  their  activities,  and  the  latter  with  the  laws  of  development  and 
changes  of  such  systems — Loviagin  created  a  system  of  book  science  consist¬ 
ing  of  three  parts:  historical  (genetic),  morphologic  (static)  and  dynamic.  The 
‘historical’  part  of  Loviagin’s  system  is  to  do  with  ‘the  genesis  and  evolution  of 
communication  through  the  book’,  the  ‘static’  part  with  ‘the  varieties  of  com¬ 
munication  through  the  book’,  and  the  ‘dynamic’  part  with  the  ‘forces  which 
influence  the  processes  of  communication  through  the  book’. 

M.  N.  Kufaev  (1888-1948)  based  his  theory  of  book  science  on  the  main 
principles  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Baden  School  of  philosophy,  in  particular 
those  of  Wilhelm  Windelband  and  Heinrich  Rickert.  He  considered  that  book 
science  belonged  to  the  ‘ideographic’  sciences,  which  study  individual  phe¬ 
nomena,  as  opposed  to  the  ‘nomothetic’  sciences  which  discover  general  laws. 
This  approach  was  based  on  the  neo-Kantian  theory  which  distinguishes  be¬ 
tween  different  kinds  of  science  according  to  the  cognitive  method  used  in 
each  of  them,  resulting  in  a  division  into  sciences  concerned  with  nature  and 
sciences  concerned  with  culture.  Proceeding  from  the  main  tenets  of  this  the¬ 
ory,  Kufaev  emphasized  the  individual  and  ‘ideal’  nature  of  the  origin  of  a 
book,  which  originates  in  the  creative  self  of  a  person.  For  him  a  book  is 
Thought  and  Word  embodied  in  a  visible  sign.  He  considers  that  the  task 
of  studying  the  ‘material  existence’  ( bytovanie )  of  the  book  in  the  ‘sphere  of 
communication’,  and  in  the  ‘process  of  communication’  belong  in  the  domain 
of  bibliosociology,  which  is  concerned  with  studying  the  social  role  of  the  book 
and  which  establishes  certain  laws,  thus  belonging  to  the  nomothetic  sciences. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century  psychological  ideas  spread  ev¬ 
erywhere  in  Russia  and  abroad;  and  they  also  became  an  integral  part  of  book 
science  systems.  The  Polish  literary  historian  and  bibliographer  Stefan  Vrtel- 
Wierczynski  (1886-1963)  thought  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  emergence 
of  such  disciplines  as  bibliopsychology  was  the  huge  influence  on  Western  Eu¬ 
rope  of  N.  A.  Rubakin’s  theory  of  the  study  of  the  reader,  formulated  in  the 
1910s.  Paul  Otlet  (1868—1944),  in  his  L 'Avenir  du  livre  et  de  la  bibliographie 
(published  in  1911  and  translated  into  Russian  in  1918  as  Budushchee  knigi 

17  A.  M.  Loviagin,  Osnovy  knigovedeniia  (Leningrad,  1926),  p.  3. 
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i  bibliografii) ,  used  the  traditional  terms  ‘bibliography’  or  ‘bibliographic  sci¬ 
ence’  to  describe  the  entire  body  of  knowledge  relating  to  the  book,  and  said 
that  it  was  necessary  to  base  it  on  psychology,  sociology  and  technology.  A 
whole  series  of  systems  of  book  science  were  created  in  the  1920s  by  Rus¬ 
sian  scholars — those  of  Loviagin  and  Kufaev  (already  mentioned)  and  those 
of  M.  I.  Shchelkunov  (1884-1938),  N.  M.  Somov  (1867-1951),  and  A.  G. 
Fomin  (1887-1939).  In  1931  A.  G.  Fomin  summarized  these  systems  in  his 
work  Knigovedenie  kak  nauka  (Book  Science  as  a  Field  of  Scientific  Research) 
in  which  he  analyzed  the  theories  of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries. 
The  works  of  Otlet  were  translated  into  Russian  four  times  during  the  1920s. 
Very  interesting  theories  of  book  science  also  appeared  during  this  period  in 
Ukraine. 

We  consider  Kufaev’s  theory  to  be  the  most  important  and  interesting  one. 
Therefore  we  will  treat  it  in  some  detail.  Kufaev  first  appeared  in  print  as  a 
writer  on  book  science  in  the  early  1920s  with  his  work  ‘Problemy  filosofii 
knigi’  (Problems  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Book),  first  published  in  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  1922  entitled  Sertum  bibliologicum  v  chest'  presidenta  Russkogo  biblio- 
logicheskogo  obshchestva  A.  I.  Maleina  (Sertum  Bibliologicum  In  Honour  of  the 
President  of  the  Russian  Bibliological  Society  A.  I.  Malein)  and  later  as  a  sep¬ 
arate  edition.  Like  many  of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries  he  created 
a  system  of  book  science  founded  on  the  works  of  Lisovskii.  However,  as  he 
considered  Lisovskii’s  system  to  be  incomplete,  he  revised  it  considerably.  We 
have  already  mentioned  that  a  philosophical  approach  to  the  problems  of  book 
science  was  typical  of  Kufaev.  In  his  system  Kufaev  distinguishes  between  two 
levels  of  study  of  the  book  as  the  subject  of  book  science — the  ‘empirical’  level 
and  the  ‘ideal’  level.  The  book  as  a  whole  is  the  subject  of  study  of  a  whole 
series  of  disciplines — bibliography,  the  history  of  the  book,  the  art  of  the  book, 
the  book  trade,  library  science,  book  statistics,  bibliophily  and,  along  with  all 
these — the  empirical  side  of  book  science.  The  discipline  which  studies  the 
book  at  the  ‘ideal’  level  is  the  philosophy  of  the  book.  In  studying  its  subject, 
it  must  disregard  concrete  historical  circumstances,  conditions  and  environ¬ 
ment.  Kufaev  further  distinguishes  between  two  levels  of  study  of  book  sci¬ 
ence  itself.  Windelband  in  his  work  ‘Kulturphilosophie  und  tranzendentaler 
Idealismus’  (The  Philosophy  of  Culture  and  Transcendental  Idealism)18  de¬ 
fines  the  philosophy  of  culture  as  ‘an  abstract  science  operating  on  the  basis  of 
concepts’.  ‘The  philosophical  approach  to  culture’, — he  argued, — ‘only  begins 
where  the  psychological  or  historical  determination  of  its  contents  ends.’19  Ev¬ 
idently,  Kufaev  viewed  the  philosophy  of  the  book  and  the  philosophy  of  book 
science  in  just  the  same  way.  Distinguishing  between  two  levels  of  study  of  the 

18  Published  in  Logos  1  (Tubingen,  1910-191 1),  pp.  186-196. 

19  V.  Vindel'band,  Izbrannoe.  Dukh  i  istoriia  (Moscow,  1995),  p.  8. 
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book  as  the  subject  of  book  science  and  as  book  science  itself,  Kufaev  explains 
this  by  the  fact  that  ‘science  as  a  whole  is  not  limited  to  the  empirical  study 
of  its  subject  . . .  Only  by  combining  the  results  of  empirical  and  ideal  study 
of  a  particular  subject  is  it  possible  to  reach  the  combination  of  concepts  and 
the  accumulation  of  knowledge  that  will  create,  in  reflecting  the  full  scope  of 
reality  (in  our  case — the  book)  in  its  harmonious  completeness,  the  science  of 
the  book.’20  Thus,  in  the  same  way  that  reality  is  expressed  by  science  through 
empirical  and  ideal  study  of  its  subject,  so  science  admits  of  empirical  and 
ideal  study  of  itself.  Modern  scholars,  following  Kufaev,  consider  that  notions 
of  a  subject  arrived  at  through  study  at  an  empirical  and  concrete  level  to  be 
necessary,  but  insufficient  for  its  comprehensive  study.  The  study  of  a  subject 
on  the  abstract  level  permits  the  elucidation  of  its  inner  nature;  the  problem  of 
the  interrelation  of  the  empirical  study  of  a  specific  subject  and  the  complete 
synthesis,  the  problem  of  empirical  and  theoretical  knowledge,  continue  to  be 
topical  in  modern  humanities  studies. 

In  his  works  Kufaev  paid  most  attention  to  the  methodology  of  book  science 
as  a  scientific  discipline,  endeavouring  to  overcome  the  inertia  of  the  scientific 
thought  of  his  time  which  asserted  that  an  accumulation  of  knowledge  about 
science  itself,  rather  that  about  its  subjects,  was  unnecessary.  Moreover,  the 
consideration  of  theoretical  problems  on  an  abstract  level  was  viewed  as  be¬ 
ing  apolitical  and  a  conscious  attempt  to  avoid  the  crucial  issues  of  the  time. 
Kufaev’s  scientific  research  has  remained  highly  relevant  to  this  day;  debates 
continue  about  possible  directions  for  the  development  of  book  science  and 
bibliography.  By  returning  to  the  sources  of  the  formation  of  these  disciplines 
and  attempting  to  follow  their  methodological  basis  in  the  initial  stages  of  its 
development,  we  are  more  able  to  comprehend  the  present  state  of  these  sci¬ 
ences  and  their  methodological  and  philosophical  apparatus. 

Kufaev’s  theory  lies  within  the  Western  European  scientific  tradition.  Sim¬ 
ilar  ideas  can  be  found  in  the  systems  of  book  science  of  Paul  Otlet  (1868— 
1944)  and  especially  of  Ladislav  Jan  Zivny  (1872-1949)  whose  theory  of  book 
signs  corresponds  to  the  main  theoretical  concepts  of  Kufaev’s  system  of  book 
science.  In  defining  the  main  area  of  his  scientific  research,  Kufaev  names,  be¬ 
sides  book  science,  methodology  of  historiography,  and  methodology  of  his¬ 
tory  and  sociology.  We  consider  that  the  philosophical  and  methodological 
roots  of  Kufaev’s  theories  should  be  sought  in  the  works  of  Russian  histori¬ 
ans,  in  particular  A.  S.  Lappo-Danilevskii’s  Aietodologiia  istorii  (Methodology 
of  History).  Windelband’s  ideas  may  also  have  been  to  a  certain  extent  re¬ 
cast  in  Kufaev  s  works  since  Lappo-Danilevskii  used  them  in  his  own  works 
as  the  philosophical  basis  for  treatment  of  the  problems  of  the  methodology 
and  philosophy  of  history.  Close  attention  paid  by  Russian  philosophers  and 

20  M.  N.  Kufaev,  ‘Problemy  filosofii  knigi’,  in  his  Izbrannoe  (Moscow,  1981),  pp.  21,  22. 
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historians  to  methodological  and  theoretical/cognitive  problems  of  the  science 
of  history  is  characteristic  for  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century.  In  the 
late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  century  several  scholars  wrote  fundamental 
works  on  the  problems  of  methodology  of  the  science  of  history  and  of  social 
and  humanities  knowledge  as  a  whole.  These  scholars  included  researchers  of 
different  world  outlooks:  some  of  them  proposed  a  positivist  interpretation  of 
the  ‘philosophy  of  history’,  others  studied  the  problems  of  the  interrelation  of 
humanitarian  and  natural  sciences  from  the  point  of  view  of  neo-Kantianism; 
some  of  them  attempted  to  investigate  the  problems  of  methodology  and  phi¬ 
losophy  of  history,  drawing  a  certain  distinction  between  them,  while  others 
proposed  distinguishing  between  a  theory  of  historical  process  and  a  theory 
of  historical  knowledge.  These  scholars  included  P.  M.  Bitsilli  (1879-1953), 
R.  Iu.  Vipper  (1859-1954),  N.  I.  Kareev  (1850-1929),  L.  P.  Karsavin  (1882- 
1952),  S.  L.  Frank  (1877-1950),  G.  G.  Shpet  (1879-1937)  and  many  others. 

Students  of  the  works  of  Lappo-Daniievskii  consider  his  version  of  disci¬ 
plinary  self-determination  of  methodology  of  the  science  of  history  to  be  the 
most  viable.  In  the  course  of  his  higher  education  Kufaev  (who  studied  si¬ 
multaneously  in  the  Institute  of  History  and  Philology  and  in  the  Institute 
of  Archeology)  attended  Lappo-Danilevskii’s  seminars  on  methodology  and 
sociology  of  history  held  in  St  Petersburg  University.  As  we  have  already  men¬ 
tioned,  Kufaev  considered  book  science  to  be  one  of  the  historical  disciplines 
and  constructed  its  methodology  on  the  basis  of  the  principles  established  by 
Lappo-Daniievskii  in  his  formulation  of  the  methodology  of  history.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  Kufaev’s  works  have  some  obvious  points  in  common  with  the 
works  of  other  Russian  historians,  for  example,  with  those  of  N.  I.  Kareev 
(1850-1929),  even  though  these  common  points  are  not  so  obvious  as  those 
with  the  works  by  Lappo-Daniievskii.  We  believe  this  approach  to  the  study  of 
Kufaev’s  work  to  be  a  useful  one  as  it  allows  us  to  proceed  to  general  problems 
of  integration  of  humanities  discliplines,  problems  concerning  the  study  of  the 
humanities  in  Russia. 

Undoubtedly,  equally  interesting  methodological  and  theoretical  findings 
were  also  typical  of  other  Russian  scholars  in  book  science  of  the  1920s.  In 
this  period  there  was  a  great  variety  of  theories,  opinions  and  approaches, 
and  a  careful  study  of  them  can  yield  very  interesting  material  relevant  to  the 
development  of  modern  book  science.  However,  in  the  late  1920s  and  the  early 
1930s  we  see  the  beginning  of  the  ideologization  of  science  in  Russia;  during 
the  1930s  a  whole  series  of  works  condemned  the  research  of  the  scholars 
of  the  1920s  in  the  field  of  book  science  as  bourgeois,  idealist  and  formalist. 
Kufaev’s  works  in  particular  were  accused  of  being  ‘relapses  into  primitive 
ecclesiastical  scholastics’  and  he  was  declared  to  be  ‘not  even  a  petty-bourgeois 
but  a  mega-bourgeois’  scholar.  This  period  was  marked  by  the  destruction  of 
book  science  as  a  complex  of  disciplines.  It  was  a  destruction  on  ideological 
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grounds,  not  the  natural  process  of  division  of  related  sciences. 

In  the  mid- 1930s  the  very  existence  of  book  science  as  a  generalizing  sci¬ 
ence  was  called  into  question.  For  instance,  L.  N.  Tropovskii  (1885-1944)  at  a 
conference  on  theoretical  problems  of  bibliography  and  library  science  held  in 
1936  pointed  out  that  practical  work  in  the  field  of  bibliography  was  under  the 
influence  of  so-called  ‘book-science’  which  consisted  largely  of  bourgeois  theo¬ 
ries.  He  proposed  a  new  metasystem  for  bibliography — a  ‘science  of  printing’, 
arguing  that  the  terms  ‘book  science’  and  ‘bibliology’  could  be  used  only  as 
notional  synonyms  of  the  ‘science  of  printing’,  since  the  ‘characteristics  of  the 
book’s  form  do  not  justify  the  existence  of  an  independent  branch  of  science 
for  the  study  of  the  laws  of  existence  of  this  form.’  He  spoke  of  the  possibility  of 
the  existence  of  a  group  of  separate  scientific  disciplines  ‘related  to  the  book’ 
but  would  not  countenance  the  existence  of  a  main  discipline  among  them,  of 
a  generalizing  science  of  ‘the  book  in  general’,  ‘the  philosophy  of  the  book’, 
‘book  science’  as  such.  He  asserted  that  the  ‘principal  theoretical  basis’  for  all 
sciences  related  to  the  book,  including  bibliography,  was  the  marxist-leninist 
theory  of  printing.  Tropovskii  was  of  course  not  alone  in  his  views.  It  was 
precisely  at  this  time  that  the  development  of  library  science  along  the  lines 
of  marxist-leninist  methodology  was  being  proclaimed;  Tropovskii’s  opinions 
reflected  official  ideology  relating  to  the  development  of  the  sciences. 

The  condemnation  of  book  science  as  bourgeois  meant  that  from  the  1930s 
onwards  many  of  the  achievements  of  Russian  experts  in  book  science  of  the 
preceding  period  were  lost  and,  even  more  serious,  the  humanities  in  Russia, 
including  bibliography  and  library  science  developed  in  isolation  from  Western 
science.  A  new  stage  in  the  development  of  book  science  and  its  rebirth  in 
Russia  took  place  in  the  late  1950s  and  the  early  1960s.  And  only  now  do  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  appreciate  the  true  value  of  the  contribution  made 
by  our  predecessors  to  the  development  of  Russian  and  international  book 
science. 


Translated  from  Russian 


The  Development  of  the  Legislative  Basis 
for  the  Legal  Deposit  of  Documents 
in  the  Russian  Federation 

Aleksandr  A.  Dzhigo 

On  the  whole  the  federal  law  ‘On  the  legal  deposit  of  documents’,1  adopted 
29  December  1994,  has  played  an  important  and  positive  role  in  regulating 
the  national  system  of  information  and  collection  building  in  Russia.  The  Law 
establishes  types  of  legal  deposit  copies,  the  categories  of  those  who  produce 
them  and  those  who  receive  them,  the  periods  and  procedures  for  delivery 
of  the  legal  deposit  copy.  It  stipulates  requirements  concerning  the  preserva¬ 
tion  and  general  availability  of  documents  acquired  through  legal  deposit.  The 
duties  and  rights  of  the  producers  are  regulated  by  the  requirement  of  free 
delivery  of  the  documents  produced  by  them  to  the  recipient  organisations. 
The  principle  of  free  delivery  of  the  legal  deposit  copy  is  based  on  relegat¬ 
ing  the  expenditure  for  the  preparation,  publication  and  distribution  to  the 
cost  of  production  of  the  printed  output.  The  Law  also  stipulates  the  rights 
of  the  producers.  Efficient  and  full  deposit  of  legal  deposit  copies  to  the  ma¬ 
jor  repositories  gives  producers  the  right  to  free  publication  of  information 
in  bibliographic  publications,  the  preservation  of  that  information  in  national 
and  international  electronic  databases  and  to  receive  on  demand  factual  and 
statistical  data  about  their  output.  All  this  has  created  conditions  which  have 
led  to  a  marked  improvement  in  the  number  of  legal  deposit  copies  reach¬ 
ing  libraries.  Whereas  in  1990-1993  libraries  and  informational  institutions 
received  through  legal  deposit  about  45%  of  the  documents  published  in  the 
country,  then  at  the  present  time  the  figure  is  70%. 2 

However,  for  many  reasons,  the  Law  is  in  need  of  change  and  clarification. 
While  agreeing  in  principle  with  the  necessity  of  constant  and  systematic  ad¬ 
justment,  we  must  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  Law  was  passed  a 
relatively  short  time  ago  and  after  very  difficult  and  detailed  discussions  involv¬ 
ing  all  interested  parties.  It  is  essential  to  take  into  account  that  the  Russian 
national  system  of  legal  deposit  copies  (free  and  paid)  functions  on  the  basis 
of  not  just  one  Federal  Law,  but  of  a  whole  complex  of  closely  interdepen¬ 
dent  legislative  acts  and  normative  documents,  which  were  worked  out  and 

1  A  literal  translation  from  Russian  would  be:  ‘On  the  obligatory  copy  of  documents’.  Federal 
'nyi  zakon  ‘Ob  obiazatel'nom  ekzempliare  dokumentov’  (Moscow,  1995). 

2  Otchet  ob  ispolnenii  Federal' nogo  zakona  ‘Ob  obiazatel'nom  ekzempliare  dokumentov’,  prepared 
by  the  Rossiiskaia  knizhnaia  palata  for  the  Ministerstvo  Rossiiskoi  Federatsii  po  delam  pechati, 
teleradioveshcheniia  i  sredstv  massovoi  informatsii  (Moscow,  1999). 
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are  being  worked  out  not  only  at  the  federal  level,  but  also  at  the  levels  of  the 
subjects  of  the  Russian  Federation  and  the  organs  of  local  government. 

At  the  present  time  a  mass  of  subordinate  legal  documents  are  being  worked 
out  by  local  organs  of  executive  power  on  the  basis  of  the  Federal  Law.  Thus  to 
introduce  into  the  Federal  Law  any  serious  changes,  involving  its  conceptual 
provisions,  would  effectively  paralyse  the  work  which  is  only  just  beginning  to 
achieve  results  in  getting  legal  deposit  to  work  at  a  local  level.  Over  the  past  five 
years  since  the  Law  was  passed  many  experts  have  put  their  minds  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  its  clarification  and  change.  Seventeen  weighty  and  mutually  exclusive 
drafts  have  been  created.  In  the  different  versions  which  have  been  have  been 
worked  out  there  are  variations  ranging  from  minor  editorial  amendments  to 
the  complete  destruction  of  the  existing  legal  deposit  system.  All  have  been 
widely  debated.3 

On  1  January  2000  four  versions  were  submitted  for  discussion: 

•  ‘On  the  making  of  changes  and  additions  in  the  Federal  Law  “On 
the  legal  deposit  of  documents”  (with  reference  to  the  elimination 
of  the  free  legal  deposit  copy)’; 

•  ‘On  the  making  of  changes  and  additions  in  the  Federal  Law  “On 
the  legal  deposit  of  documents”  (with  reference  to  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  copies  for  St  Petersburg  State  University)’; 

•  ‘On  the  making  of  changes  and  additions  in  the  Federal  Law  “On 
the  legal  deposit  of  documents”  (with  reference  to  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  copies  for  Tomsk  State  University)’; 

•  ‘On  the  making  of  changes  and  additions  in  the  Federal  Law  “On 
the  legal  deposit  of  documents”  (with  reference  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  efficient  functioning  of  the  legal  deposit  system)’. 

All  four  versions  were  considered  in  turn  by  the  Government  of  the  Russian 
Federation  and  had  a  first  reading  at  a  session  of  the  State  Duma  in  March 
2001. 

Let  us  look  more  closely  at  these  versions.  The  first  draft  version  was  the 
most  pernicious.  It  received  wide  support  among  the  deputies  of  the  State 
Duma.  Therefore  when  it  was  considered  by  the  Government  it  was  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  demonstrate  its  shortcomings.  Expert  bibliographers,  information  spe¬ 
cialists  and  librarians  pointed  out  the  disastrousness  of  such  an  approach.  To 
eliminate  from  the  legislation  the  concept  of  the  free  deposit  copy  would  be 
contrary  to  all  accepted  international  norms  and  requirements  regarding  the 
functioning  of  the  legal  deposit  system.  In  accordance  with  these  norms  pro- 

3  Arkhivnye  materialy  po  vneseniiu  izmenenii  i  doplnenii  v  Federal'nyi  zakon  ‘ Ob  obiazatel'nom 
ekzempliare  dokumentov’  (Moscow,  Komitet  Gosudarstvennoi  Dumy  po  kurture  i  turizmu  Fed- 
erarnogo  Sobraniia  Rossiiskoi  Federatsii,  2000). 
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ducers  are  required  to  deposit  copies  with  appropriate  institutions  on  a  cost- 
free  basis.4  This  is  done  in  order  to  create  a  resource  base  for  the  building  of  a 
full  national  library  and  informational  collection  as  part  of  worldwide  cultural 
heritage.  And  this  same  principle  of  collection  development  is  laid  down  in 
the  present  law  on  legal  deposit. 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  in  Russia,  as  indeed  in  the  developed  countries 
of  the  West,  besides  private  publishers,  state  publishers  and  publishing  organ¬ 
isations  of  ministries,  government  departments,  elected  and  other  budget  in¬ 
stitutions,  are  equally  involved  in  publishing.  The  statistics  for  1998  show  that 
of  a  total  of  46,156  titles  published  in  that  year  (in  the  Russian  Federation), 
21,525  were  published  by  private  publishers,  i.e.  about  4 5%. 5  The  remaining 
55%  of  titles  were  issued  by  publishing  enterprises  funded  by  Russian  tax¬ 
payers;  their  owners  were  state  structures  of  executive,  legislative  and  judicial 
power.  They  are  extremely  interested  in  free-of-charge  deposit. 

Throughout  the  whole  world,  and  in  Russia  in  particular,  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  majority  of  publishers  (unless,  of  course,  they  are  pirates)  are  keen  to  give 
samples  of  their  output  not  only  to  legal  deposit  institutions  (these  are  as  a 
rule  national  libraries)  but  also  to  newspapers,  journals,  the  radio,  etc.  They 
do  this  in  order  to  advertise  and  promote  their  publications  in  the  conditions 
of  the  free  market.  The  deposit  of  a  book  in,  for  example,  the  Russian  Book 
Chamber  means  that  timely  and  full  information  about  it  will  appear  in  na¬ 
tional  bibliographies  which  are  distributed  by  traditional  and  electronic  means 
all  over  the  world.6  If  a  legal  deposit  copy  of  a  book  from  a  provincial  publisher 
or  privately  published  by  an  author  reaches  the  shelves  of  the  major  Russian 
libraries,  that  will  provide  publicity  for  the  author  or  the  publisher,  who  have 
practically  no  other  means  of  entering  the  national  market.  The  proposal  to 
eliminate  the  concept  of  the  Tree  legal  deposit  copy’  and  the  proposal  to  pay 
suppliers  out  of  the  federal  budget  also  provoke  equally  negative  responses. 
The  government  would  need  to  provide  huge  sums  for  the  purchase  of  all  types 
of  printed  material,  for  publications  for  the  blind,  for  official  publications, 
audio-visual  products,  electronic  publications,  unpublished  documents.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  preliminary  estimates  made  by  the  government  commission,  about 
6  billion  roubles  would  be  needed.7  It  is  hardly  likely  that  such  a  sum  would 
be  found  from  the  budget  to  thus  compensate  the  producers.  The  assertion 
that  such  changes  in  the  law  would  lead  to  a  decrease  in  the  cost  price  and  the 

4  Obiazatel'nyi  ekzempliar:  rekomendatsii  IFLA  (The  Hague,  1988). 

5  Pechat'  Rossiiskoi  Federatsii  v  1998  godu:  statisticheskii  sbornik  (Moscow,  Rossiiskaia  knizhnaia 
palata,  1999). 

6  Federal ’nyi zakon  (note  1),  article  17. 

7  Zaklucheniia  na  proektu  federal'nogo  zakona  ‘O  vnesenii  izmenenii  i  dopolnenii  v  Federal'nyi 
zakon  “Ob  obiazatel'nom  ekzempliare  dokumentov”  ’  (Moscow,  Pravitel'stvo  Rossiiskoi  Federatsii, 
2000). 
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increase  of  tax  revenue  (because  of  publishers’  increased  profits)  simply  does 
not  stand  up  to  criticism. 

For  example,  the  average  print  run  of  a  popular-scientific  or  literary  work 
is  10,000-15,000  copies.8  If  we  compare  these  figures  with  the  sixteen  legal 
deposit  copies  required  by  the  law,9  then  it  becomes  clear  that  they  constitute 
0.1— 0.3%  of  the  print  run.  In  such  a  situation,  it  is  difficult  to  forecast  a  signifi¬ 
cant  increase  in  tax  revenues.  If  we  are  talking  about  publications  with  smaller 
print  runs  (in  general  published  by  ministries  or  government  departments) 
then  with  these  the  copies  required  for  legal  deposit  will  constitute  5%  or  even 
10%  of  the  print  run.  However,  it  is  just  such  organisations  (of  the  type  of 
Goskomstat,  Gosstandart,  etc.)  which,  taking  advantage  of  their  monopoly 
and,  furthermore,  functioning  on  state  money  and  according  to  state  pro¬ 
grammes,  deliberately  lower  their  print  runs  so  as  to  raise  their  prices.  As  a 
result,  millions  of  users  have  neither  the  financial  nor  the  physical  resources  to 
be  able  to  access  this  important  information,  and  federal  libraries — the  recip¬ 
ients  of  legal  deposit  copies — are  their  only  means  of  access. 

Those  who  worked  out  the  version  under  consideration  completely  over¬ 
looked  the  fact  that  in  the  functioning  of  legal  deposit  it  is  not  only  and  not 
so  much  the  state  and  the  issuing  (publishing)  firms  which  interact,  but  the 
reading  masses  and  the  authors — the  creators  of  the  documents.  The  institu¬ 
tion  of  legal  deposit  was  to  a  great  degree  created  and  to  this  day  is  connected 
with  the  protection  of  authors’  and  publishers’  rights,  and  also  with  the  safe¬ 
guard  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  citizens  to  free  access  to  information.  So 
if  we  go  along  the  path  of  the  elimination  of  the  free  legal  deposit  copy,  then 
millions  of  readers  will  be  virtually  cut  off  from  scientific-technical  and  ref¬ 
erence  information,  and  the  legal  deposit  structure  which  has  been  set  up  at 
many  levels  will  be  destroyed.  More  than  60  of  the  89  principal  subjects  of 
the  Russian  Federation  have  worked  out  and  introduced  their  regional  laws 
on  local  legal  deposit.10  Russia’s  authority  as  a  participant  in  the  long-term 
international  programmes  ‘Universal  Bibliographical  Control’  and  ‘Memory 
of  the  World’  will  be  undermined.  Once  the  foundation  is  destroyed  it  will 
be  difficult  to  find  a  way  of  preserving  stability  and  reliability  of  that  complex 
structure  created  over  the  centuries  and  serving  faith  and  truth  from  many 
generations  of  Russians  to  the  benefit  of  science,  culture,  enlightenment  and 
the  spiritual  development  of  the  nation.  These  arguments,  and  especially  the 
point  about  the  increased  budget,  permitted  the  Government  of  the  Russian 
Federation  and  the  State  Duma  of  the  Federal  Assembly  of  the  Russian  Fed- 

Pechat  Rossiiskoi  Federatsii  v  1 999  godu:  statisticheskii  sbornik  (Moscow,  Rossiiskaia  knizhnaia 
palata,  2000). 

9  Federal' nyi zakon  (note  1),  article  7. 

Otchet  ob  ispolnenii  federal  nogo  zakonodatel  stva  v  oblasti  kul'tury  i  biblio techno go  dela  (Moscow, 
Ministerstvo  kul'tury  Rossiiskoi  Federatsii,  2000). 
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eration  to  give  a  strongly  unfavourable  review  to  the  version  which  abolished 
the  free  legal  deposit  copy.  The  second  and  third  versions  (concerning  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  copies  for  St  Petersburg  State  University  and  Tomsk 
State  University)  were  voted  down  for  two  reasons.  The  first  one  was  that  they 
set  a  precedent.  Besides  the  increase  from  the  number  of  deposit  copies  from 
sixteen  to  eighteen,  the  next  stage  would  have  been  a  demand  by  the  state 
universities  (over  60)  to  receive  a  free  deposit  copy.  The  second  reason  was  a 
financial  one.  Insufficient  costings  had  been  provided,  as  to  what  extra  state 
budget  would  be  needed  for  sending  and  preserving  these  copies,  and  as  to 
whether  university  libraries  would  require  all  types  of  publications. 

The  fourth  version  which  concerns  the  improvement  of  the  efficient  func¬ 
tioning  of  the  legal  deposit  system  is  a  draft  resulting  from  the  work  of  a  group 
of  specialists  from  the  major  libraries  of  the  country  and  the  organs  of  scientific 
and  technical  information.  It  was  this  draff  that  was  passed  with  a  majority  of 
343  by  the  State  Duma  and  given  a  positive  review  by  the  Government  of  the 
Russian  Federation. 

The  basic  principles  of  this  version  of  additions  to  the  Federal  Law  are: 

•  a  more  precise  definition  of  the  list  of  recipients  of  non-print 
publications  and  the  elimination  of  duplication  and  parallelism 
of  their  functions; 

•  the  extension  of  the  law  to  cover  the  archive  collections  of  the 
Russian  Federation; 

•  the  inclusion  in  the  law  of  new  types  of  documents,  consisting  of 
combined  and  identical  materials  in  various  media; 

•  the  unification  and  integration  of  the  basic  functions  of  the  de¬ 
posit  institutions  in  collecting,  registering,  cataloguing  and  pre¬ 
serving  publications  of  all  basic  forms  and  types; 

•  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  deposit  copies  of  some  low  demand 
types  [of  publication]; 

•  giving  to  the  Government  the  right  to  determine  independently 
the  recipients  of  the  majority  of  types  of  legal  deposit  documents. 

Let  us  look  more  closely  at  some  of  these  points.  In  the  new  version  of 
the  law,  while  keeping  the  notion  of  centralised  distribution  of  legal  deposit 
copies,  the  number  of  organisations  dealing  with  it  has  been  increased.  As  well 
as  the  Russian  Book  Chamber  which  distributes  all  print  publications,11  in  the 
draft  law  the  All-Russian  Patent  Library  of  the  Federal  Insitute  of  Industrial 


11  Federal' nyi zakon  (note  1),  article  17. 
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Property  and  Informregistr12  figure  as  forwarding  agents.  The  Patent  Library 
is  concerned  with  the  distribution  of  four  free  legal  deposit  copies  of  patents 
and  Informregistr  with  four  copies  of  electronic  publications. 

A  weak  point  in  the  existing  law  is  the  failure  to  work  out  the  points  covering 
electronic  publications.  This  is  understandable.  They  were  made  part  of  legal 
deposit  only  in  1994.  Unlike  print  publications,  the  requirements  of  which 
have  been  elaborated  over  the  centuries,  much  still  needs  to  be  done  regard¬ 
ing  electronic  publications:  the  unification  of  the  very  concept  of  an  ‘electronic 
publication’,  the  typology,  selection,  storage  and  use.  Informregistr  has  done 
a  lot  towards  this  in  recent  years.  Extensive  proposals  and  observations  have 
been  made  regarding  the  existing  legislation,  which  have  been  incorporated 
into  the  new  draft.  In  particular,  documents  which  are  disseminated  solely  via 
the  Internet  have  been  excluded  from  the  concept  of  ‘electronic  publications’. 
This  is  related  to  the  general  conception  of  the  law.  The  basic  principle  of  the 
object  of  the  legislation  is  a  document  printed  in  a  number  of  copies,  i.e.  not 
existing  in  only  one  copy.  Unfortunately,  materials  which  are  disseminated  on 
the  Internet  fall  outside  this  definition.  Normally,  they  exist  in  a  unitary  form, 
not  even  a  copy.  According  to  this  principle  in  the  new  draft  of  the  law  by 
electronic  publications  are  understood  ‘documents,  collections  of  documents, 
software  information  products  and  software  packages  having  the  character¬ 
istics  of  a  publication,  i.e.  intended  to  be  distributed  in  multiple  copies  and 
disseminated  in  machine-readable  media’.13 

When  discussing  categories  of  legal  deposit  copies,  we  must  dwell  on  the 
question  of  numbers.  For  many  publishers  to  part  with  the  sixteen  copies  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  law  is  a  heavy  burden — particularly  in  the  case  of  publications 
printed  in  small  editions  and  at  a  high  price.  Proposals  to  introduce  into  the 
law  a  sliding  scale  depending  on  the  size  of  the  print  run  is  in  conflict  with 
current  legislation,  according  to  which  the  size  of  the  print  run  is  a  commer¬ 
cial  secret.14  The  introduction  into  the  law  of  a  burdensome  classification  with 
more  subdivisions  would  also  be  pointless.  A  reduction  of  the  basic  types  of  le¬ 
gal  deposit  copy  is  connected  with  the  distributory  functions  of  library  collec¬ 
tions.  The  diversity  of  types  of  publication  should  correspond  to  the  diversity 
of  collecting  insitutions.  A  differential  approach  to  collecting  offers  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  cutting  back  on  the  number  of  copies.  This  tendency  can  be  clearly 
observed  in  the  case  of  local  newspapers,  cartographic  publications  and  al- 

The  All-Russian  Patent  Library  is  the  largest  library  at  federal  level  which  deals  with  the 
cataloguing  and  storage  of  the  entire  output  of  patents,  inventions  and  discoveries.  Informregistr 
is  a  research  organisation  at  federal  level  which  carries  out  the  documentation,  registering  and 
storage  of  automated  information  resources,  the  certification  and  cataloguing  and  registration  of 
databases,  and  the  creation  of  repositories  of  electronic  publications. 

Zakon  Rossiskoi  Federatsii  ‘Ob  avtorskom  prave  i  smezhnykh  pravakh  ’  (Moscow,  2000). 

14  Ibid. 
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bums.  Therefore  it  is  a  positive  aspect  of  the  new  version  of  the  law  that  the 
number  of  copies  of  some  types  of  publication  is  reduced,  as  follows: 

•  four  (instead  of  sixteen)  copies  of  books  and  pamphlets,  albums, 
continuations,  journals,  maps  and  atlases  in  the  languages  of  the 
non-Russian  peoples  of  the  Russian  Federation  and  in  foreign  lan¬ 
guages; 

•  seven  (instead  of  fourteen)  copies  of  graphic  publications,  maps 
and  atlases  in  Russian,  printed  music; 

•  three  (instead  of  nine)  copies  of  advertising  publications,  city, 
district,  high-circulation  newspapers  and  newspapers  in  the  lan¬ 
guages  of  the  non-Russian  peoples  of  the  Russian  Federation; 

•  nine  (instead  of  ten)  copies  of  dissertation  abstracts. 

In  the  draft  special  attention  is  paid  to  combined  documents  (consisting  of 
combinations  of  materials  in  various  media — with  print,  audio-visual  or  elec¬ 
tronic  components),  and  also  to  identical  documents  produced  in  various  me¬ 
dia. 

A  very  difficult  question  is  the  distribution  of  legal  deposit  copies.  In  the 
new  version  it  is  stated  that  the  lists  of  recipients  of  legal  deposit  copies  from 
the  organisers-distributors  is  to  be  determined  by  government  decrees.  This 
means  that  with  the  introduction  of  the  new  law  a  minimum  of  three  new 
decrees  will  be  created: 

(a)  on  the  distribution  of  printed  publications; 

(b)  on  the  distribution  of  patents; 

(c)  on  the  distribution  of  electronic  publications. 

Whereas  for  (b)  and  (c)  the  decrees  will  have  to  be  worked  out  for  the  first 
time,  for  print  publications  the  existing  decree  will  be  reviewed.  It  is  with  re¬ 
spect  to  this  decree  that  there  are  the  greatest  number  of  objections.  The  main 
one  is  the  the  uneven  distribution  of  legal  deposit  copies  over  the  territory  of 
Russia.15  At  present  only  five  copies  get  distributed  over  the  country  (three 
in  St  Petersburg,  one  in  Novosibirsk  and  one  in  Khabarovsk).  The  remaining 
eleven  copies  stay  in  Moscow.  This  is  deeply  unjust.  The  balance  of  collection 
development  is  destroyed,  with  very  few  books  in  outlying  places  and  a  surplus 
in  the  centre.  Therefore  the  Ministry  of  Press,  Media  and  Mass  Communica¬ 
tions  has  proposed  a  change  to  this  invidious  practice,  arguing  that  more  than 
half  of  the  legal  deposit  copies  should  go  to  outlying  places.  The  Minister  has 
prescribed  that  only  five  copies  should  remain  in  Moscow  and  the  rest  should 

15  Postanovlenie  Pravitel'stva  Rossiiskoi  Federatsii  ot  24  iiulia  1995  g.  no.  739  ‘Ob  obiazatel'nykh 
ekzempliarakh  izdaniV  (Moscow,  1995). 
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go  to  the  regions. 

The  question  of  stiffening  the  sanctions  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Law  is  the  main  precondition  for  the  creation  of  a  fully  fledged  and  ex¬ 
haustive  national  library  and  information  archive  for  Russia.  At  present  it 
is  regulated  by  the  RSFSR  Code  on  Administrative  Violations;  as  yet,  un¬ 
fortunately,  no  other  legislative  documents  have  been  passed.  Article  171  of 
the  Code  provides  for  very  light  sanctions:  fines  equivalent  to  two  or  three 
times  the  minimal  wage.16  Therefore  these  measures  are  very  ineffectual.  New 
norms  are  needed  and  a  new  variant  of  the  Code  is  being  worked  out  at 
the  present  time.  It  will  require  a  three-stage  scale  of  sanctions  for  offend¬ 
ers.  Firstly,  a  warning,  then  a  fine  of  between  ten  and  thirty  times  the  mini¬ 
mum  wage,  and  finally — loss  of  licence.17  When  these  norms  are  adopted,  they 
should  do  much  to  remove  difficulties  relating  to  compliance  not  only  with  the 
legal  deposit  law,  but  also  with  a  whole  body  of  legislative  acts  connected  with 
publication,  production,  distribution  and  use  of  information  products  of  vari¬ 
ous  types. 


Translated  from  Russian  by  Christine  Thomas 


Kodeks  RSFSR  ob  adminstrativnykh  pravonarusheniiakh:  izvlecheniia’,  in  Sbornik 
pravovykh  i  normativnykh  dokumentov  ob  izdatel'skoi  deiatel'nosti  (Moscow,  1995),  p.  28. 

Proekt  Kodeksa  Rossiiskoi  Federatsu  ob  adminstrativnykh  pravonarusheniiakh.  Spetsial' naia  chast 
'  (Moscow,  2000). 


Publishing  and  Bookselling  in  Russia: 

Problems  and  Prospects 

K.  M.  Sukhorukov 

Statistics  in  Russia  at  the  present  time  do  not  fully  meet  Western  standards, 
and  by  no  means  always  provide  a  complete  picture  of  the  real  situation  in  the 
book  world.  However,  the  staff  of  the  Russian  Book  Chamber’s  statistical  de¬ 
partment  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  this,  nor  can  they  exert  any  influence 
over  those  publishers  who  still  break  the  law — either  by  not  sending  the  oblig¬ 
atory  copies  of  their  publications  to  the  national  depository  (the  Russian  Book 
Chamber),  or  by  sending  these  whenever  it  suits  them,  sometimes  half  a  year 
or  even  a  whole  year  after  they  have  been  published.  The  result  is  permanent 
statistical  ‘noise’,  or  interference  which  distorts  the  true  picture. 

A  second  problem  is  the  need  to  ensure  that  book  statistics  are  compat¬ 
ible,  both  with  those  of  earlier  years  and  decades  when  different  economic 
and  organisational  principles  prevailed  in  the  Russian  book  world,  and  with 
applicable  current  international  standards.  However  hard  we  try,  there  is  no 
prospect  of  success  in  either  regard.  We  have  been  liberated  from  many  archaic 
statistical  indicators,  but  we  still  use  in  our  statistics  little-understood  units  of 
measurement  which  are  unhelpful  even  to  most  users  in  Russia,  let  alone  in 
the  West — such  as  ‘printed  sheet-copies’  (pechatnye  listy-ottiski ),  and  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  publishers  into  publishing  houses  proper  and  publishing  organisations, 
while  we  do  not  mention  a  book’s  design  (for  example,  pocket-format  paper¬ 
backs  for  the  mass  market),  nor  prices,  nor  the  number  of  copies  sold.  Clearly, 
these  latter  indicators  are  all  the  more  relevant  to  a  market  economy,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain  them  without  a  title-by-title  and  copy-by-copy  check  on 
the  sales  of  publications  nationwide.  At  present,  only  certain  individual  pub¬ 
lishers  and  bookselling  enterprises  have  the  capacity  to  use  electronic  systems 
for  identifying  stock  sold. 

Taking  all  this  into  account,  we  will  proceed  to  analyse  the  1999  production 
figures  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  preceding  years. 

The  figures  attest  to  a  steady  growth  in  the  number  of  titles  and  to  some¬ 
thing  of  a  stabilisation  in  the  quantity  of  copies  printed,  although  the  latter  is 
nevertheless  only  a  quarter  of  the  1991  figure!  This  is  related  to  a  continu¬ 
ing  rise  in  the  number  of  publishers,  over  17,000  of  which  were  registered  at 
the  beginning  of  2000.  No  more  than  5000  are  active  in  the  market,  however. 
Even  this  figure  is  extremely  high  in  comparison  with  the  few  hundred  publish¬ 
ers  which  were  registered  only  nine  or  ten  years  ago.  The  growing  number  of 
publishers  gives  rise  to  a  corresponding  growth  in  competition  between  them 
which,  in  the  face  of  a  fall  in  the  general  population’s  purchasing  power,  leads 
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Book  Production  in  Russia  1 995-1 999 


Year 

No.  of  books  and 
pamphlets  * 

No.  of  copies 
(millions) 

1995 

33,623 

475.0 

1996 

36,237 

421.4 

1997 

45,026 

436.0 

1998 

46,156 

407.6 

1999 

47,312 

412.1 

*  According  to  the  UNESCO  classification,  a  pamphlet  ( broshiura ) 
is  a  non-periodical  publication  of  between  5  and  48  pages,  not — as 
many  Russian  publishers  and  book-buyers  think — any  book  in  a  paper 
cover. 


to  a  reduction  in  the  average  print  run  of  books  and  pamphlets  in  just  about 
every  subject.  In  a  situation  like  this,  publishers  try  to  hedge  their  bets  (i.e.  by 
publishing  more  titles)  but  reduce  their  stakes  (i.e.  the  print  runs). 

Non-state  publishers  make  up  71.5%  of  the  total,  while  the  remainder  is 
accounted  for  less  by  the  state  publishing  houses  themselves  than  by  the  so- 
called  ‘publishing  organisations’:  that  is,  the  publishing  houses  and  publica¬ 
tion  departments  of  research,  educational,  administrative  and  other  such  or¬ 
ganisations  and  departments.  In  1999  private  publishers  issued  49%  of  book 
and  pamphlet  titles,  state  publishers  20%,  and  publishing  organisations  31%. 
Turning  to  print  runs,  private  publishers  were  responsible  for  76.5%  of  the 
total,  state  enterprises  for  only  17.7%,  and  publishing  organisations  for  the 
remaining  5.8%. 1 

The  total  published  output  continues  to  be  dominated  by  educational  and 
scholarly  books,  and  by  imaginative  literature.  This  applies  both  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  titles  and  to  the  aggregate  of  print  runs.  However,  the  development 
of  each  of  these  principal  groups  of  publication  takes  place  according  to  its 
own  laws  and  is  affected  by  a  variety  of  factors,  although  there  are  also  more 
widespread  influences  (such  as  the  Internet)  on  the  reading  and  buying  of  tra¬ 
ditional  printed  matter.  The  growth  in  the  number  of  educational  titles  is  due 
to  the  establishment  of  many  private  schools,  colleges  and  higher  educational 
institutions  in  the  past  decade  and  the  appearance  of  a  multitude  of  courses 
and  curricula,  mostly  in  the  humanities.  Even  so,  the  quantity  of  school  text¬ 
books  produced  could  and  should  be  considerably  larger  if  only  certain  finan¬ 
cial  and  legal  problems  could  be  solved  at  the  national  and  regional  level  in 
Russia.  The  same  trend  towards  ‘humanitarisation’  can  be  seen  in  the  range 

G.  E.  Matriukhin,  Rossiiskaia  knizhnaia  palata:  itogi  1999  goda’,  Knizhnyi  biznes,  2  (2000), 
p.  32. 
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of  scholarly  publications,  where  the  proportion  of  book  output  attributable  to 
the  natural  sciences  and  technology  is  steadily  falling.  Here  we  see  the  effects, 
not  only  of  the  cutbacks  on  many  projects  due  to  lack  of  funds  and  equip¬ 
ment,  and  the  outflow  of  qualified  staff  to  foreign  countries  or  other  sectors 
of  the  economy,  but  also  of  the  efforts  by  scientists  and  practitioners  either  to 
publish  in  the  West  (where  the  rewards  and  prestige  of  such  publication  are 
entirely  different)  or  to  have  their  work  printed  in  specialist  journals  (where 
publication  is  ten  times  faster  than  in  book  or  pamphlet  form),  as  it  becomes 
more  frequently  important  to  establish  in  print  one’s  priority  in  a  scientific 
or  technical  discovery.  Another  factor,  of  course,  is  the  breaking  up  of  scien¬ 
tific  collectives  into  small  groups,  and  the  consequent  virtual  disappearance  of 
the  authors’  collectives — a  dozen  or  even  fifty  researchers  strong — which  were 
traditional  as  recently  as  ten  years  ago.  For  a  couple  of  authors,  the  thought 
of  producing  a  book  400-500  pages  long  will  not  generally  occur  when  it  is 
much  easier  to  publish  an  article  of  10-15  pages.  There  is  also  the  telling  fact 
that  the  Federal  Special  Programme  for  Scientific  and  Technical  Publishing  is 
less  well  funded  every  year,  while  book  publishing  in  the  humanities  is  actively 
supported  by  the  Russian  Fund  for  the  Humanities  and  the  Open  Society  In¬ 
stitute. 

In  the  output  of  imaginative  literature  (for  both  children  and  adults)  we 
can  see  a  continuing  fall  in  the  proportion  of  translations,  which  only  a  few 
years  ago  accounted  for  nearly  three-quarters  of  the  total,  whether  measured 
by  titles  or  print  runs.  In  1999  translations  made  up  about  one-third  of  the 
titles  and  40%  of  print  runs. 

Figures  for  the  geography  of  book  publishing  are  also  of  interest.  It  is  no 
secret  that  Moscow  and  St  Petersburg  have  dominated  Russian  publishing  for 
centuries  under  every  authority  and  regime.  In  1997,  55.5%  of  all  book  and 
pamphlet  titles  and  79%  of  the  total  print  run  appeared  in  Moscow,  with  10% 
of  titles  and  8.5%  of  the  print  run  in  St  Petersburg.  In  1998  the  correspond¬ 
ing  figures  for  Moscow  were  56.8%  and  82%,  and  for  St  Petersburg  9.2% 
and  5.9%.  In  1999  they  were  61.1%  and  82.5%  for  Moscow,  and  9.8%  and 
7.7%  for  St  Petersburg.  For  scholarly,  educational  and  business  publications, 
the  percentages  for  titles  should  be  raised  by  nearly  a  quarter,  i.e.  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  these  in  total  Russian  book  production  amounts  to  about  80%  for 
Moscow  and  12%  for  St  Petersburg.  Optimistic  predictions  that  market  condi¬ 
tions  would  inevitably  bring  about  a  redistribution  of  book  publishing  activity 
in  favour  of  the  regions  have  not  so  far  been  justified.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
enlargement  of  publishing  houses,  which — in  the  opinion  of  many  experts — 
should  quickly  have  grown  more  ‘muscle’  and  developed  to  world  standards: 
that  is,  publishing  several  hundred  titles  per  year.  Such  leading  firms  usually 
determine  the  character  of  the  industry  with  regard  to  pricing  policy,  quality 
enhancement,  the  introduction  of  advanced  publishing  and  distribution  tech- 
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nology,  etc.,  acting  as  the  ‘locomotive’  which  draws  forward  the  train,  i.e.  the 
whole  book  trade  sector.  In  1991  Russia  had  46  publishing  houses  issuing  100 
or  more  book  and  pamphlet  titles  per  year.  By  1 998  there  were  only  24  of  these 
leading  lights  of  the  industry,  and  barely  more — 26 — in  1999.  Among  them 
were  the  state  publishing  houses  ‘Standarty’  (1661  titles),  ‘Nauka’  (535)  and 
‘Prosveshchenie’  (559),  while  the  only  regional  publisher  in  this  elite  group 
was  the  Bashkir  house  ‘Kitap’  (160  titles  in  1998  and  113  in  1999).  The 
leaders  among  commercial  publishers  were  ‘AST’  (1530)  and  ‘Eksmo-press’ 
(1854). 2  However,  it  is  still  too  early  to  speak  of  any  kind  of  positive  influence 
being  exercised  by  the  largest  publishers  on  the  nation’s  book  scene. 

No  state-wide  or  nation-wide  system  of  book  distribution  has  been  set  up  in 
Russia.  There  are  problems  with  the  wholesale  trade  in  particular.  At  present 
there  are  about  25  major  wholesale  firms  in  Moscow,  the  Moscow  area  and 
St  Petersburg,  but  even  the  largest  of  them  handles  no  more  that  5000  new 
titles.  In  the  provinces  a  further  180-200  wholesale  bases  are  active,  most  of 
them  fairly  small,  located  mainly  in  the  district  centres.  Two  exceptions  to  the 
rule  stand  out:  ‘Tsentrkniga’  in  Moscow  and  ‘Top-kniga’  in  Novosibirsk.  Both 
of  them  work  with  several  hundred  publishers,  serving  respectively  the  Cen¬ 
tral  and  Siberian  Regions  and  distributing  about  50%  of  the  range  of  books 
published  in  the  country.  However,  considering  that  there  are  now  seven  of 
these  enlarged  regions  in  Russia,  it  is  obvious  that  attempts  are  only  now  be¬ 
ing  made  at  groping  towards  some  principle  of  integration  for  the  wholesale 
book  trade.  (What  is  needed  is  either  a  single  powerful  nationwide  corpora¬ 
tion,  or  a  system  made  up  of  several  firms  with  equal  rights,  interacting  under 
a  common  set  of  rules.) 

The  position  in  retail  bookselling  is  somewhat  better.  There  are  some  5000 
bookshops  in  Russia  today  (although  there  were  9000  in  1990),  and  over  1500 
publishers’  bookselling  outlets.  However,  the  lion’s  share  of  these  is  concen¬ 
trated  in  European  Russia,  while  nearly  half  the  cities  with  populations  under 
100,000  no  longer  have  a  single  retail  bookselling  enterprise.  Despite  all  the 
declarations  made  by  the  Federal  government  about  the  need  to  give  preferen¬ 
tial  treatment  to  everyone  involved  in  the  nation’s  book  business,  booksellers — 
unlike  publishers — receive  no  privileges  of  this  kind.  This  affects  rents,  local 
taxes,  postal  and  transport  tariff's,  customs  duties  and  so  on. 

The  Russian  Federation  Association  of  Book  Distributors  has  several  times 
approached  the  State  Statistics  Committee  with  the  proposal  that  bookselling 
should  be  classified  under  the  heading  ‘Culture’,  which  would  allow  some 
positive  movement  to  be  made  in  this  direction,  but  the  matter  has  not  been 
settled.  For  all  practical  purposes  there  is  no  collaboration  between  the  book¬ 
sellers’,  publishers’  and  printers’  organisations,  either  within  Russia  itself  or  at 

2  Data  from  the  Statistical  Department  of  the  Russian  Book  Chamber. 
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the  level  of  the  CIS;  and  without  this  it  is  impossible  to  develop  the  import  and 
export  trade,  the  sending  of  books  by  mail  order,  book  clubs  or  advertising. 
As  a  result,  the  volume  of  book  imports  and  exports  for  the  republics  of  the 
former  USSR  is  only  10%  of  that  of  ten  years  ago. 

There  are  particular  difficulties  with  book  prices,  which  in  some  regions 
reach  a  level  two  or  even  three  times  above  the  published  price  of  a  book  in  its 
own  publisher’s  region.  Primitive  market  conditions  have  accustomed  Russian 
consumers  to  uncontrolled  price  rises  for  anything  and  everything.  Books  are 
no  exception,  although  many  rightly  point  to  their  relative  cheapness,  not  only 
in  comparison  with  the  West  but  also  with  many  Russian  mass-consumption 
goods  and  services.  In  Russia  the  average  price  of  a  hardback  novel  or  uni¬ 
versity  textbook  today  is  no  more  than  two  or  three  dollars,  compared  with  a 
minimum  of  $ 2 5-30  in  the  USA;  a  large  one-volume  dictionary  or  reference 
encyclopaedia  costs  $6-8  as  against  $75-90;  while  the  price  of  a  mass-edition 
paperback  is  60-70  cents  as  against  $8-10.  If  we  compare  the  prices  for  Rus¬ 
sian  books  with  those  for  bread  or  urban  transport,  we  find  that  books  have 
actually  become  cheaper,  in  relative  terms,  than  they  were  ten  or  twenty  years 
ago.  We  know,  however,  that  it  is  not  Western  prices  that  are  catching  up  with 
Russian  prices,  but  quite  the  opposite  (leaving  aside  wages,  which  are  30-40 
times  lower  in  Russia  than  in  America) .  This  trend  is  all  the  more  significant 
because  neither  the  Russian  Federal  government  nor  its  subordinate  author¬ 
ities  now  possess  either  the  right  or  the  ability  to  regulate  wholesale  or  retail 
book  prices,  nor  supplementary  charges,  mark-ups  or  discounts.  This  is  the 
more  surprising  since  in  many  other  countries  (developed  as  well  as  devel¬ 
oping)  the  government,  or  the  authorities  at  state  or  province  level,  closely 
regulate  mark-ups  on  the  prices  of  many  types  of  book  which  are  socially  im¬ 
portant:  most  notably  school  and  university  textbooks,  but  also  the  works  of 
their  own  country’s  authors. 

It  is  an  unexpected  discovery  for  many  Russian  book-trade  entrepreneurs 
that  practically  all  principal  aspects  of  the  book  business  in  the  West  are  strictly 
and  precisely  regulated.  This  applies  to  the  bookselling  chains  that  comprise 
hundreds  of  shops,  all  with  the  same  range  of  stock  and  identical  interior  de¬ 
sign;  to  the  standardisation  of  book  design;  to  the  international  standardised 
numbering  systems  using  ISSNs,  ISBNs  and  barcodes;  to  packaging  stan¬ 
dards;  and  to  the  formation  of  pricing  policies.  It  is  worth  looking  in  particular 
at  the  case  of  prices,  since  no  developed  Western  country  shows  such  a  wide 
variation  as  we  find  in  Russia — not  only  between  prices  for  books  nearly  iden¬ 
tical  in  size,  content  and  design,  but  even  in  prices  for  the  same  title. 

The  chief  difference  between  the  Western  and  the  Russian  book  trade  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  Western  publisher  sets  a  final  or  retail  price  for  his  book, 
while  the  Russian  publisher  sets  an  initial  or  ex-works  price  based  on  his  stan¬ 
dard  profit  margin.  Prices  abroad  may  be  either  fixed  or — commonly  in  the 
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English-speaking  countries — recommended  (i.e.  free).  In  either  case,  retail 
prices  for  books  are  usually  uniform  throughout  the  traditional  bookselling 
outlets  (bookshops,  kiosks  and  publishers’  mail-order  services)  and  remain 
fixed  for  specified  periods  of  time.  Prices  are  set  according  to  market  condi¬ 
tions,  and  a  book’s  price  is  printed  on  its  cover  or  (for  hardback  books)  on  its 
dust-jacket.  These  principles  may  be  made  legally  binding  through  agreements 
or  contracts  between  professional  associations,  or  publishers’  and  booksellers’ 
organisations,  or  may  be  enshrined  in  special  legislation. 

In  Western  countries,  unlike  Russia,  it  is  unthinkable  for  the  retail  book 
trade  to  attempt  to  raise  prices  above  previously  agreed  levels.  This  is  pre¬ 
vented  not  only  by  legal  regulation  but  also  by  the  saturation  of  the  book  mar¬ 
ket  with  indigenous  and  foreign  publications  of  similar  content:  that  is,  by  the 
absence  of  any  kind  of  book  shortages.  The  approach  to  price  setting  for  books 
is  very  much  the  same  in  any  of  these  countries.  The  total  production  costs 
(paper,  binding  materials,  printing  and  publishing  operations,  overheads)  are 
divided  by  the  number  of  copies  in  the  print  run,  and  the  resulting  figure  is 
multiplied  by  a  profitability  coefficient  which  is  unofficially  accepted  in  the 
country  concerned  and  depends  on  the  type  and  nature  of  the  book  as  well 
as  on  its  print  run  (the  higher  the  print  run,  the  lower  the  coefficient).  This 
means  that  the  publisher’s  final  price  will  always  include  not  only  his  profit  but 
also  the  discount  percentages  which  will  be  due  to  his  partners  in  the  wholesale 
and  retail  trade. 

The  Western  system  prevents  firms  of  middlemen  from  extravagantly  in¬ 
flating  prices,  and  at  the  same  time  keeps  the  book  market  stable.  Since  the 
publisher  generally  retains  ownership  of  his  product,  in  fact  and  in  law,  and 
the  bookseller  only  ‘leases’  it  for  a  period  of  time  and  returns  unsold  copies  to 
the  publisher,  nobody  has  any  need  for  those  chains  of  middlemen,  working 
to  screw  prices  higher,  which  are  a  Russian  tradition.  All  these  intermediaries 
would  only  stand  to  earn — and  divide  among  themselves —  the  same  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  retail  price  (15—20%  to  wholesalers,  35—40%  to  retailers)  which 
would  otherwise  go  to  a  single  distributor  in  each  of  the  two  bookselling  sec¬ 
tors. 

It  is  interesting  to  look  at  the  results  of  two  surveys  of  book  buyers  which 
were  carried  out  in  1999,  one  in  Moscow  (data  from  Moscow  State  University) 
and  one  in  Bashkortostan,  which  is  a  very  large  region  and  a  former  national 
autonomous  republic  (data  from  the  Bashkortostan  Book  Chamber).  These 
findings  show  a  high  level  of  similarity  in  consumer  needs,  and  in  channels  of 
supply  and  information,  between  these  two  regions  of  Russia  which  appear  to 
be  so  completely  different  from  each  other.  The  paradox  is  striking:  the  mas¬ 
sive  uniformity  in  consumer  behaviour  and  the  almost  total  dissimilarity  in  the 
ways  and  means  of  satisfying  it  (since  even  Ufa,  the  capital  of  Bashkortostan, 
receives  less  than  a  third  of  titles  published  in  Moscow,  and  less  than  10%  of 
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titles  published  in  Bashkortostan  reach  Moscow) . 

At  the  Ninth  International  Conference  of  Book  Studies,  held  in  Moscow  in 
April  2000,  the  trend  towards  over-stocking  in  the  main  book  centres  (espe¬ 
cially  Moscow  and  St  Petersburg)  and  the  ‘book  famine’  at  the  periphery  were 
noted  with  concern.  There  is  a  steady  decrease  in  demand  from  buyers  and 
readers  for  virtually  all  types  of  publication  save  textbooks  and  professional  ti¬ 
tles.  The  overall  sale  of  books  per  head  of  population  has  fallen  nearly  fourfold 
in  the  past  decade,  while  the  proportion  of  overhead  costs  in  the  retail  price  of 
a  book  has  doubled. 

Today,  as  before,  scant  account  is  taken  of  the  special  features  of  the  Russian 
book  market:  of  its  uneven  development  imposed  by  history,  the  multi-ethnic 
composition  of  its  consumers,  or  the  regional  peculiarities  of  price  setting. 
Nor  is  much  attention  given  to  the  development  of  electronic  commerce,  even 
though  more  than  two  million  people  in  Russia  now  have  permanent  access  to 
the  Internet.  Publications  are  an  ideal  commodity  for  this  kind  of  commerce, 
since  they  consist  of  information  in  an  almost  pure  form.  However,  several 
crucial  problems  need  to  be  solved  without  delay  to  enable  the  successful  de¬ 
velopment  in  Russia  of  book  trading  on  the  Internet.  These  are:  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  transactions  by  credit  card  and  cheque;  a  massive  expansion  in  the 
quantity  and  a  widening  in  the  variety  of  trade  catalogues;  and  improvements 
in  the  regulatory  legislation. 

Another  sensitive  question  is  the  level  of  technology  in  the  book  market. 
This  affects  both  external  matters  (advertising,  information  on  the  location 
and  price  of  publications,  their  bibliographical  description  and  classification) 
and  internal  concerns  such  as  the  automation  and  mechanisation  of  book  trade 
processes.  No  commodity  is  more  subject  than  the  book  to  such  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  international  and  national  standards  and  regulations  affecting  its  ap¬ 
pearance  and  the  information  accompanying  it.  Many  Russian  publishers  and 
booksellers  routinely  contravene  these  standards — something  which  has  much 
to  do  with  the  lack  of  any  corporate  feeling  between  the  principal  players  in 
the  book  market.  Hence  each  party  attempts  to  shift  responsibility  on  to  the 
other. 

Booksellers  link  the  improvement  of  technological  levels  in  book  distribu¬ 
tion  to  the  creation  of  suitable  conditions  by  the  publishers.  Publishers  on 
the  other  hand  take  the  view  that,  until  booksellers  have  reached  a  suitable 
level  of  automation  and  computerisation,  it  is  not  worth  their  while  to  bur¬ 
den  themselves  with  additional  restrictions  by  adding,  for  example,  ISBNs, 
UDC  classifications  and  barcodes,  let  alone  installing  security  tags,  since  all 
this  involves  significant  extra  costs.  Meanwhile  the  experience  of  the  more  pro¬ 
gressive  Moscow  bookselling  firms  has  already  demonstrated  that  it  is  possible 
to  more  than  double  one’s  turnover  by  attaining  international  standards  in  the 
automation  of  bookselling  processes. 
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All  the  same,  the  book  business  in  Russia  is  not  standing  still.  Positive 
changes  include  a  strengthening  of  the  role  played  by  normative  and  legislative 
documents  in  publishing,  bringing  it  closer  to  international  standards.  The 
battle  against  ‘book  piracy’  is  being  waged  more  widely  and  successfully;  the 
latest  technology  is  being  applied  to  the  recording  of  book  output;  the  number 
of  national  and  international  book  fairs  is  growing;  and  collaboration  between 
publishers  and  libraries  is  improving. 

Among  the  negative  aspects  of  the  present  stage  of  development  are  the  in¬ 
creasing  difficulties  affecting  book  exchanges  with  those  neighbouring  coun¬ 
tries  (except  Belarus)  where  some  25  million  Russians  live  and  a  further  60 
million  Russian  speakers  want  to  use  Russian  books  and  periodicals.  It  is 
obvious  that  bibliographical  information  for  consumers  from  publishers  and 
booksellers  is  incomplete  and  unreliable,  and  that  translating  and  editorial 
standards  are  low,  as  is  the  design  quality  of  the  overwhelming  mass  of  publi¬ 
cations,  especially  those  from  the  provinces.  A  further  cause  for  concern  is  a 
steady  decline  in  the  number  of  titles  published  in  all  the  national  languages 
of  Russia  except  for  Russian  itself. 

In  conclusion,  these  are  in  our  view  the  most  probable  trends  in  the  near 
future:  a  rising  proportion  of  pocket-format  and  other  paperback  books  in  the 
total  production  of  all  types  and  genres  of  publication;  a  further  reduction  in 
the  average  print  run  and  average  length  of  books;  a  fall  in  the  proportion  of 
imaginative  literature  (especially  in  translation)  and  of  socio-political  books 
within  the  overall  subject  range;  the  growing  dominance  of  smaller  publishers 
producing  one  to  five  books  a  year;  and  the  splitting  up  of  large  firms  into  au¬ 
tonomous  publishing  operations.  This  latter  will  arise  from  efforts  to  improve 
the  efficiency  and  flexibility  of  the  country’s  book  publishing  system  in  a  situ¬ 
ation  of  growing  competition,  not  only  within  the  book  market  itself  but  with 
other  mass  communication  media. 

In  the  bookselling  sector,  the  clear  trend  towards  a  reduction  in  profit  mar¬ 
gins  on  sales  will  give  rise  to  a  process  of  amalgamation  and  enlargement  of 
capital,  especially  in  the  provinces.  Appropriate  bookselling  technology  will 
have  to  be  the  basis  for  optimising  turnover.  Two  scenarios  are  possible.  The 
first  would  involve  the  appearance  of  specialised  firms  to  carry  out  pre-sale 
preparation  of  stock,  serving  in  the  first  instance  the  major  retail  enterprises 
or  bookselling  chains.  For  booksellers  the  result  of  this  would  be  a  doubling 
(at  least)  in  the  range  of  stock  held,  but  without  the  appearance  of  any  cor¬ 
porate  association.  The  second  variant  would  be  the  formation  of  powerful 
regional  bookselling  chains  with  their  own  wholesale  components.  The  con¬ 
stantly  growing  use  of  the  Internet  will  allow  a  gradual  movement  away  from 
a  distributed  virtual  book  stock  towards  one  that  is  collective  and  nationwide. 


Translated  from  Russian  by  Gregory  Walker 


Book  Culture  in  Post-Reform  Russia 


T.  V.  Bulanina  and  D.  M.  Bulanin 

We  offer  these  remarks  not  only  as  Slavist  scholars  and  book  lovers,  but  also  as 
the  organisers  of  the  ‘Dmitrii  Bulanin’  publishing  house,  which  was  set  up  in 
1992  to  produce  and  distribute  scholarly  works  in  the  humanities  and  which 
since  then  has  become  widely  known  in  Russia  and  abroad.  We  should  like  to 
think  that  this  combination  of  approaches  to  the  worth  of  a  book  (as  a  source 
of  knowledge,  as  a  work  of  art  and  as  a  commodity)  will  lend  greater  objectivity 
to  our  observations. 

The  processes  taking  place  today  in  Russia’s  book  world  can  be  defined  in 
a  word  as  a  realignment  to  conform  to  the  standard  perception  of  the  book 
that  has  become  established  at  the  end  of  the  twentieth  century  in  Western 
Europe  and  America.  We  would  venture  to  describe  this  standard  by  saying 
that  its  fundamental  feature  is  the  desanctification  of  the  book  as  a  cultural 
phenomenon.  Contrary  to  all  forecasts,  the  mass  information  media,  com¬ 
puters  and  reproduction  technology  have  not  ousted  the  book  from  people’s 
lives.  However,  those  very  factors  have  led  at  last  to  the  perception  of  the 
book  in  a  non-religious  light  and  to  its  becoming  simply  a  tool,  useful  in  cer¬ 
tain  situations — something  like  a  hammer  or  a  screwdriver.  We  recall  how,  in 
the  first  years  after  the  widening  of  cultural  relations  between  Russia  and  for¬ 
eign  countries,  those  of  our  compatriots  who  visited  European  and  American 
university  libraries  expressed  amazement  at  the  appearance  of  books  there, 
and  at  the  way  in  which  readers  treated  them.  Regardless  of  their  contents, 
books  were  clothed  in  identical  characterless  bindings,  and  not  sewn  but  sta¬ 
pled  through  in  the  most  barbarous  fashion.  Students  choosing  the  books  they 
needed  would  put  them  on  the  floor,  or  would  leave  them  lying  open  and  face 
down. 

In  the  years  when  reforms  in  Russia  were  only  just  beginning,  all  this  could 
only  cause  bewilderment  to  people  who  had  been  brought  up  in  a  quite  differ¬ 
ent  relationship  to  the  book:  one  in  which  the  book  was  a  sacred  object.  The 
religious  perception  of  the  book  goes  back  to  the  medieval  period,  the  cultural 
values  of  which  have  always  retained  their  importance  in  Russia.  For  Russia  is 
a  peasant — and  hence  an  exceptionally  conservative — country.  It  was  precisely 
this  religious  view  of  the  book  which  caused  Russia  to  become  the  greatest  na¬ 
tion  of  readers  in  the  world  when  it  was  artificially  wrenched  away  from  the 
mainstream  of  human  development  in  1917.  However,  it  was  this  very  iso¬ 
lation  which  preserved  the  sacred  status  of  the  book.  Through  the  book,  the 
connection  with  Russia’s  past  was  maintained  in  the  face  of  coercion  to  forget 
it.  Hence  success  was  guaranteed  to  any  book  on  a  historical  topic,  however 
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highly  specialised.  Through  the  book  one  could  penetrate  the  ‘Iron  Curtain’ 
which  closed  Russia  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  it  was  in  great  measure  through  the  book  that  national  unity  was  pre¬ 
served.  Books  were  printed  in  runs  of  millions  of  copies,  yet  there  were  not 
enough  for  all  who  wanted  them. 

Of  course,  the  sacred  status  of  the  book — characteristic  of  the  Middle  Ages 
and  kept  in  being  by  Soviet  power — could  not  be  lost  by  a  culture  instanta¬ 
neously,  even  after  a  crisis  such  as  that  experienced  by  the  book  world  in  Rus¬ 
sia.  Besides,  as  often  happens  in  such  situations,  relics  of  that  reverence  for  the 
book  have  not  only  survived  but  intensified.  It  is  worth  noting,  for  example, 
that  in  recent  years  books  have  been  appearing  which  attempt  to  concentrate 
the  work  of  a  particular  writer  or  information  on  a  specific  branch  of  knowl¬ 
edge  into  a  single  volume,  replacing  the  multi-volume  series  which  were  so 
highly  valued  in  the  Soviet  period.  Instead  of  the  universality  of  knowledge, 
which  has  been  the  hallmark  of  European  culture  since  the  Renaissance,  pref¬ 
erence  is  now  for  a  knowledge  of  only  what  is  most  essential.  We  cannot  fail 
to  see  here  traces  of  medieval  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  the  Book.  We 
have  met  with  even  more  paradoxical  cases  of  the  rebirth  of  medieval  concepts 
linked  with  the  book:  when,  for  example,  the  publisher  of  a  religious  book  re¬ 
fused  to  trade  it  commercially.  It  is  well  known  that  in  Russian  tradition  icons 
and  other  holy  objects  are  not  ‘sold’  but  are  only  ‘exchanged’  for  money. 

The  production  and  distribution  of  books  in  Soviet  Russia  was  planned,  in 
accordance  with  its  economic  doctrine,  and  did  not  take  account  of  the  needs 
of  the  market.  Yet  the  cult  of  the  book,  which  remained  firmly  entrenched 
during  that  period,  enabled  the  best  traditions  of  book  culture  to  be  pre¬ 
served.  Any  printed  product,  including  newspapers,  was  always  carefully  read 
through,  and  some  books  could  serve  as  models  of  the  printer’s  craft.  But  per¬ 
haps  the  most  striking  fact  was  that  the  book  world  of  Soviet  Russia  remained 
untouched  by  mass  culture.  Indeed,  until  the  beginning  of  perestroika  there 
was  no  such  thing  in  Russia  as  a  book  for  mass  consumption.  The  monuments 
of  ‘socialist  realism’  could  hardly  be  described  as  kitsch,  any  more  than  could 
the  multitudinous  editions  of  the  marxist-leninist  classics  or  the  handbooks 
for  their  study.  That  is  to  say,  mass  literature  and  literature  for  the  masses  are 
not  one  and  the  same. 

We  have  described  what  took  place  after  perestroika — and  is  continuing  at 
the  present  time — as  a  process  of  realignment  towards  conforming  with  the 
standard  concept  of  the  book  which  prevails  at  the  end  of  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  in  Western  Europe  and  America.  What  forms,  specifically,  does  this  pro¬ 
cess  take?  It  takes  the  form  of  a  steady  devaluation  of  the  book  as  an  object  of 
cultural  value.  The  assertion  that  the  shrinkage  of  the  book  market  in  Russia 
can  be  explained  chiefly  by  the  insolvency  of  the  population  is  only  partially 
true.  In  fact,  anyone  can  buy  a  book,  because  today  Russian  books  are  stag- 
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geringly  cheap.  This  applies  particularly  to  older  books:  those  same  millions- 
strong  print  runs  which  Soviet  Russia  devoured  in  the  past.  Now  they  have 
become  the  stock-in-trade  of  junk  dealers:  what  they  cannot  sell  at  even  the 
lowest  prices  can  earn  money  as  paper  for  recycling.  It  is  also  true  of  really 
old  books:  according  to  collectors,  nowadays  even  the  most  poverty-stricken 
of  them  can  buy  these  rarities  of  the  printer’s  art.  Manuscripts  which  formerly 
were  too  expensive  have  now  also  become  affordable.  The  process  of  devalu¬ 
ing  the  written  word  has  reached  the  point  where  the  keeper  of  an  archive  sold 
in  a  flea  market  priceless  documents  which  he  had  stolen. 

But  all  this  is  not  the  full  story.  Not  being  economists,  we  cannot  explain 
the  striking  fact  that  books  are  the  only  native  product  in  today’s  Russia  for 
which  prices  remain  several  times  lower  than  in  Europe.  It  should  be  said  that 
prices  for  paper  and  binding  materials  are  frequently  higher  than  European 
levels,  and  that  the  cost  of  printing  work  is  approximately  the  same.  Are  we 
perhaps  seeing  here  a  relic  of  the  former  cult  of  the  book,  which  insisted  that 
it  should  be  accessible  to  everyone? 

An  important  symptom  of  the  realignment  towards  Western  standards  has 
been  the  birth  in  the  Russian  book  world  of  its  own  Russian  kitsch.  This  takes 
the  form  of  translated  and  indigenous  crime  novels,  women’s  novels,  comics 
and  so  on.  From  the  viewpoint  of  literary  history,  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
are  the  numerous  Russian  attempts  at  the  crime  genre,  since  they  demonstrate 
the  complex  and  painful  process  which  generates  a  new  type  of  book — a  book 
lacking  any  religious  context.  The  great  majority  of  these  attempts  are  still 
incapable  of  satisfying  the  least  demanding  of  readers.  Their  creators,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  still  cannot  consistently  observe  the  dichotomy  between  the  depiction 
of  the  positive  and  the  negative  hero  which  is  an  essential  requirement  for  the 
genre.  Positive  heroes  are  often  endowed  with  criminal  characteristics,  so  that 
the  entire  narrative  is  strongly  reminiscent  of  romany. 1  The  authors  do  not  al¬ 
ways  succeed  in  conforming  even  to  the  level  of  disrespect  for  the  reader  which 
is  usual  in  creators  of  kitsch:  it  is  difficult  to  believe  in  a  hero — even  a  minor 
one — who  is  killed  in  one  chapter  and  resurrected  in  the  next.  Evidently  not 
all  writers  of  Russian  crime  novels  have  the  time  to  read  through  their  own 
works. 

The  devaluation  of  the  book  as  a  cultural  phenomenon  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant,  but  not  the  only,  evidence  of  the  crisis  which  the  Russian  book  world 
has  been  experiencing  since  the  reforms.  This  crisis  has  affected  every  sphere 
connected  with  the  creation,  the  subsequent  production,  and  finally  the  distri¬ 
bution  and  utilisation  of  the  book.  The  first  point  worth  noting  is  how  unpre¬ 
pared  Russia  was  for  uncensored  book  publishing.  It  became  evident  that  there 

1  Romany  were  adventure  tales  invented  by  criminals  in  prison  for  one  another’s  entertain¬ 
ment. 
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had  been  positive  features  in  the  Soviet  censorship.  In  eliminating  everything 
which  official  doctrine  regarded  as  dubious,  the  censorship — without  particu¬ 
larly  wishing  to  do  so — ensured  high  quality  in  those  books  which  were  allowed 
to  reach  the  press.  The  reason  lay  in  the  fact  that  Soviet  society  was  a  caste 
society,  and  that  the  entire  caste  bore  responsibility  (only  to  a  certain  extent, 
of  course)  for  the  professionalism  of  an  individual  author.  It  was  unthinkable 
then  that  a  book  should  bear  the  name  of  an  institution  if  that  institution  had 
not  sanctioned  its  publication.  It  was  also  unthinkable  then  that  a  publishing 
house  should  agree  to  publish  a  book  from  someone  who  had  simply  walked 
in  off  the  street.  Every  publishing  house  had  its  own  reputation,  built  up  over 
the  years,  and  its  own  strictly  limited  circle  of  authors  belonging  to  a  certain 
caste:  ‘Sovetskii  pisatel'’,  for  example,  published  almost  exclusively  works  by 
members  of  the  Writers’  Union,  and  ‘Nauka’  published  Academy  of  Sciences 
personnel. 

Lack  of  professionalism —  the  most  glaring  feature  of  post-reform  Russia — 
has  been  blatantly  evident  in  the  range  of  books  published.  The  status  of  in¬ 
tellectual  effort  has  fallen  so  low  that,  in  those  castes  that  have  survived  from 
Soviet  times,  the  concept  of  distinguishing  between  a  good  book  and  a  bad 
one  has  been  lost.  This  applies  to  imaginative  literature  as  much  as  to  schol¬ 
arly  works.  A  book  carrying  the  name  of  a  solid  institution  may  contain  trivi¬ 
alities  that  are  anything  but  solid.  Publishing  houses  no  longer  linked  to  their 
corresponding  caste,  choosing  books  for  publication  according  to  their  own 
judgement  and  seeking  nothing  but  commercial  success,  have  completely  lost 
the  special  character  they  previously  possessed.  They  no  longer  have  a  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  nothing  to  take  pride  in.  We  have  come  across  books  issued  under  the 
name  of  a  previously  reputable  publisher,  the  existence  of  which  was  not  even 
suspected  in  the  publishing  house  itself.  As  a  result  the  book  market  today  is 
filled  with  substandard  publications.  Every  year,  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  verse  collections  written  by  unknown  poets  are  published,  pseudo-scientific 
books  are  presented  as  being  the  latest  advances  in  scientific  thought,  and 
expensive  art  books  abound  in  factual  errors  and  misprints. 

The  poor  quality  of  much  of  the  book  output  in  present-day  Russia  does  not 
deter  the  appearance  of  more  and  more  new  authors.  The  shortage  of  books 
genuinely  deserving  attention  is  made  good  by  sheer  numbers.  Anyone,  in¬ 
cluding  the  mentally  ill,  can  write  scholarly  works.  The  graphomaniac’s  finest 
hour  is  here:  one  writer,  whose  books  lay  claim  to  scholarship,  boasted  to  us 
that  he  was  preparing  his  fifty-ninth  (sic!)  book  for  publication. 

Lack  of  professionalism  is  a  disease  which  is  widespread  not  only  among 
those  who  write  books  but  also  among  those  who  publish  them.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  introduction  of  new  publishing  technology — especially  computer 
typesetting — has  meant  that  many  writers  and  publishers  are  now  one  and  the 
same  person.  Professional  editors,  technical  editors,  proofreaders  and  design- 
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ers  who  worked  in  the  pre-reform  publishing  houses  have  found  themselves  on 
the  street  as  a  result  of  mass  staffing  reductions.  In  the  publishing  houses  born 
after  perestroika  they  have  been  replaced  by  non-professionals.  The  results  of 
their  activity  are  plain  to  see:  the  ugly  outward  appearance  of  the  majority  of 
Russian  books  coming  on  to  the  market  rivals  the  quality  of  their  contents,  in 
which  an  anti-aesthetic  text  layout  and  an  abundance  of  misprints  are  only  the 
most  innocent  defects. 

The  saturation  of  the  Russian  market  with  books  is  a  consequence  not  only 
of  the  book’s  devaluation  as  a  cultural  phenomenon,  nor  of  the  ranks  of  profes¬ 
sional  writers  being  filled  up  by  a  legion  of  amateurs.  The  persisting  tradition 
of  keeping  book  prices  low  is  forcing  publishers  to  find  means  of  reducing  the 
production  costs  of  their  output.  The  most  effective  way  of  achieving  this  is  to 
increase  a  book’s  print  run,  which  reduces  the  cost  of  each  copy  printed.  The 
most  prevalent  economic  mistake  among  book  publishers  is  this  inflation  of 
print  runs.  The  result  is  that,  all  over  Russia,  huge  quantities  of  books  remain 
unbought  although  many  of  them  deserve  a  better  fate.  This  affects  all  pub¬ 
lishers,  but  especially  those  operating  in  the  provinces  who  are  cut  off  from 
the  main  markets. 

Indeed,  the  collapse  of  the  book  market  is  probably  the  most  obvious  symp¬ 
tom  of  the  crisis  in  the  book  world.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  the  rel¬ 
ative  worth  of  the  multitude  of  Russian  publishing  houses  is  determined  not 
so  much  by  the  books  they  publish  as  by  their  ability  to  get  every  book  to 
its  user.  Publishing  a  book  is  really  a  very  simple  matter  in  essence:  merely  a 
technical  exercise.  By  contrast,  selling  it  is  a  lengthy  process  which  is  hard  to 
manage  and  depends  not  only  on  the  personal  qualities  of  the  seller  (intuition, 
dynamism,  ability  to  compromise  and  so  on),  but  also  on  the  intensity  and 
continuity  of  the  process  itself.  We  have  met  time  and  again  with  cases  where 
a  worthwhile  book  went  unnoticed  on  the  market  because  no  steps  were  taken 
to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  those  who  would  have  been  interested.  Books 
written  by  authors  who,  for  whatever  reason,  have  decided  to  publish  and  sell 
their  brainchild  themselves  usually  end  up  in  a  similar  situation.  (It  is  a  sign 
of  the  times  that  the  division  of  labour  has  not  fully  taken  shape).  The  books 
of  these  author-entrepreneurs  are  condemned  to  lie  unsold  for  years:  no-one 
ever  knows  where  to  buy  them. 

The  former  book-trade  networks  have  completely  broken  down.  Every  book 
producer  in  Russia  now  comes  up  against  the  same  obstacle:  there  is  nowhere 
to  sell  his  output.  Small-scale  publishers,  which  have  sprung  up  in  large  num¬ 
bers  all  across  the  country,  do  not  have  the  resources  to  set  up  their  own 
bookselling  network.  They  have  to  resort  to  one  of  two  channels  for  selling 
their  books:  through  shops  or  through  wholesale  dealers.  Neither  channel  is 
very  effective.  Times  are  no  better  for  Russian  bookshops  than  they  are  for 
Russian  publishers.  The  sharp  fall  in  demand  for  books  has  forced  them, 
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just  as  it  has  forced  publishers,  to  abandon  specialisation.  Indeed,  the  lack  of 
specialisation  is  typical  of  all  trading  in  Russia  today.  Where  previously  there 
were  the  bookshop  chains  ‘Politicheskaia  kniga’,  ‘Voennaia  kniga’  or  ‘Knigi  po 
iskusstvu’,  nowadays  the  pursuit  of  a  quick  profit  has  led  to  their  gradual  meta¬ 
morphosis.  Now  they  all  look  the  same,  appearing  more  like  dumping  grounds 
in  which  the  interested  buyer  can  hardly  find  anything.  Their  cash  turnover, 
which  should  have  risen  according  to  the  schemes — if  they  ever  existed — of 
those  who  transformed  the  former  trading  structure,  has  in  fact  fallen  steeply. 
A  bookshop  which  sells  nothing  but  books  is  a  cause  for  satisfaction,  since  in 
many  of  them  books  are  being  squeezed  out  by  more  profitable  goods:  sta¬ 
tionery,  jewellery  and  the  like.  Many  bookshops  have  changed  their  use  com¬ 
pletely,  and  others  have  closed.  In  some  provincial  cities  not  a  single  bookshop 
remains. 

The  shops  for  ‘intellectual’  books,  which  have  been  born  (and  in  some  cases 
have  already  died)  in  Moscow  and  St  Petersburg,  are  no  substitutes  for  the 
former  bookshops.  In  the  first  place  they  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  specialised 
shops  because  their  range  of  stock  is  defined  only  negatively:  by  the  fact  that 
they  do  not  deal  in  ‘light’  books.  Secondly,  neither  literary  nor  scholarly  works 
are  subject  to  any  evaluation  before  they  are  placed  on  the  counter.  Second- 
rate  books  are  often  given  preference  there  for  the  sole  reason  that  they  sell  bet¬ 
ter.  A  specialised  book  sinks  in  the  ocean  of  a  multifarious  published  output,  as 
much  in  the  former  specialised  bookshops  which  have  turned  themselves  into 
the  usual  bazaars  as  it  does  in  the  new  shops  for  ‘intellectual’  publications. 

Hence  the  distribution  of  a  print  run  is  often  impossible  by  means  of  the  sale 
of  books  through  shops.  However,  the  other  channel — through  the  wholesale 
trade — is  also  seldom  an  effective  one.  Besides,  it  is  much  more  dangerous, 
since  anyone  who  sells  books  in  Russia  can  never  forget  for  a  moment  that 
they  are  operating  in  a  state  outside  the  rule  of  law.  The  wholesale  dealer  who 
does  not  know  his  business  may  disappear  with  the  books — and  the  one  who 
does  may  disappear  with  the  money.  Nearly  all  publishers  have  had  the  mis¬ 
erable  experience  of  working  with  the  wholesale  trade,  an  experience  which 
has  pushed  some  of  them  into  bankruptcy.  In  any  case,  it  should  not  be  imag¬ 
ined  that  the  majority  of  wholesale  dealers  possess  some  kind  of  special  sales 
channels:  they  offer  books  to  exactly  the  same  shops  as  those  we  have  just 
described. 

The  excess  of  supply  over  demand  in  the  book  market  has  led  to  a  re- 
evaluation— at  least  among  book  dealers — of  attitudes  towards  old  and  new 
books.  A  book  published  a  year  ago  now  counts  as  an  old  book:  bookshops 
refuse  to  stock  it  and  wholesale  dealers  (the  honest  ones  at  least)  will  not  han¬ 
dle  it.  Glutted  with  an  overabundance  of  books  on  offer,  bookshops  refuse  to 
re-order  titles  when  the  first  batch  has  been  sold.  It  frequently  happens  that 
a  book  which  has  only  just  appeared,  and  has  been  commercially  successful, 
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is  impossible  to  find  in  any  bookshop.  Copies  could  find  buyers,  but  there  is 
nowhere  to  sell  them. 

Many  amusing  stories  can  be  told  about  the  ignorance  of  trade  buyers  who 
choose  titles  for  bookshops,  and  who  consequently  decide  what  the  reading 
public  does  and  does  not  need.  For  instance,  the  largest  bookshop  in  St  Pe¬ 
tersburg  refused  to  stock  in  its  art  section  an  illustrated  work  published  by 
‘Dmitrii  Bulanin’  (G.  V.  Markelov,  Sviatye  Drevnei  Rusi:  materialy  po  ikono- 
grafif  two  volumes),  on  the  grounds  that  it  had  too  few  pictures.  One  of  the 
book  clubs  which  have  sprung  up  in  the  last  few  years  all  over  Russia  and 
which,  incidentally,  also  sell  books,  subjected  the  same  work  to  shattering 
criticism  because  many  of  its  illustrations  were  back  to  front.  If  the  worthy 
book-lovers  had  taken  the  trouble  to  glance  at  the  text,  they  would  have  re¬ 
alised  that  the  whole  point  of  the  illustrations  which  they  were  criticising  was 
that  they  reproduced  tracings  of  icons  which  show  the  icon  in  mirror  image. 

The  lack  of  channels  for  book  distribution  has  had  a  particularly  harmful 
impact  on  those  who  publish  in  the  Russian  provinces.  The  collapse  of  the 
book  market  has  led  to  a  process  of  geographical  centralisation  in  publishing. 
Provincial  publishers  are  gradually  shifting  their  operations.  According  to  the 
Book  Chamber,  61.1%  of  all  book  and  pamphlet  titles  (and  82.5%  of  copies) 
appearing  in  Russia  in  1999  were  published  in  Moscow,  while  corresponding 
figures  in  St  Petersburg  were  9.8%  and  7.7%.  As  can  be  seen,  a  negligible 
proportion  of  books  is  now  being  published  in  the  rest  of  Russia.  Apart  from 
anything  else,  these  statistics  reflect  the  unhealthy  state  of  the  whole  Russian 
economy:  it  is  well  known  that  Russian  money  is  overwhelmingly  concentrated 
in  Moscow. 

In  Russia  today,  a  paradoxical  situation  has  arisen:  not  only  can  the  pub¬ 
lisher  not  sell  his  book,  but  the  interested  buyer  cannot  obtain  it.  Moscow, 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  St  Petersburg,  are  overflowing  with  books  which,  sooner 
or  later,  will  have  to  be  destroyed.  At  the  same  time  provincial  Russia,  where 
the  process  of  realignment  to  European  standards  has  naturally  been  more  dif¬ 
ficult,  is  being  tormented  by  a  book  famine.  The  situation  is  aggravated  by  the 
inability  of  local  libraries  to  alleviate  this  famine  because  the  great  majority  of 
them  have  received  no  budgetary  funding  for  the  last  five  years.  In  the  cities, 
where  the  prestige  of  intellectual  activity  still  survives,  queues  stretch  in  front 
of  the  libraries.  But  what  can  a  library  offer  to  someone  who  is  interested  in 
the  latest  publications  in  literature  and  scholarship? 

It  has  to  be  said  that  less  and  less  money  for  acquisitions  is  being  allocated 
even  to  libraries  of  national  importance  in  Moscow  and  St  Petersburg.  Three 
of  them  (the  Russian  State  Library  in  Moscow,  and  the  Russian  National  Li¬ 
brary  and  the  Library  of  the  Russian  Academy  of  Sciences  in  St  Petersburg) 
should,  on  the  face  of  it,  be  able  to  build  their  collections  automatically.  Under 
Russian  law  every  publishing  house  has  to  supply  to  the  state,  free  of  charge, 
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about  twenty  so-called  ‘obligatory  copies’  (the  number  varies  from  time  to 
time),  three  of  which  are  intended  for  these  libraries.  However,  no-one  sees 
any  sense  in  adhering  to  the  law:  many  publishers  disregard  the  legislation, 
and  some  of  the  ‘obligatory  copies’  sent  to  Moscow  disappear  without  trace 
at  some  point  on  their  journey.  In  consequence,  a  large  number  of  print  runs 
simply  vanish  on  the  book  market  or  remain  permanently  on  the  shelves.  (As 
we  have  tried  to  show,  this  often  amounts  to  the  same  thing).  A  substantial 
proportion  of  books  published  since  the  reforms  need  to  be  regarded  as  lost 
for  ever  to  Russian  culture.  From  our  experience  of  working  in  the  central 
libraries,  the  number  of  such  books  is  continuing  to  rise. 

These,  very  briefly,  are  signs  of  the  crisis  in  the  Russian  book  world  today. 
Even  though  we  have  in  no  way  exaggerated,  the  picture  is  still  a  bleak  one. 
Nevertheless,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  processes  we  have  described  need  nec¬ 
essarily  lead  to  the  complete  degradation  of  Russian  book  culture.  The  future 
of  the  book  will  be  determined  by  a  combination  of  cultural  and  economic 
forces  which  cannot  be  set  aside  at  will,  and  cannot  be  safely  ignored  even  in 
the  conditions  of  economic  collapse  which  have  dominated  Russia  since  pere¬ 
stroika.  In  particular,  whether  we  wish  it  or  not,  the  process  of  realignment  to 
the  European  and  American  standard  concept  of  the  book  will  inevitably  con¬ 
tinue  for  as  long  as  Russia  chooses  to  adapt  itself  to  European  and  American 
cultural  paradigms.  On  the  other  hand,  the  developing  economy  will  be  bound 
to  give  rise  to  specialisation,  in  both  production  and  trade,  and  this  will  be  re¬ 
flected  in  publishing  and  trading  in  books.  It  is  in  this  very  specialisation  that 
hope  lies  for  the  renewal  of  the  ruined  book  market.  We  should  like  to  think 
that  the  future  belongs  to  those  publishers  and  booksellers  who  are  the  first 
to  adjust  to  specialisation  in  their  operations.  In  this  connection  we  venture 
to  set  out  briefly  the  programme  to  which  the  ‘Dmitrii  Bulanin’  publishing 
house  has  adhered,  specialising  as  it  has  done  from  the  outset  in  the  publica¬ 
tion  and  distribution  of  scholarly  works  in  the  field  of  the  humanities.  Some 
may  justifiably  call  this  programme  idealistic,  but  how  can  any  programme  of 
regeneration  exist  without  a  certain  measure  of  idealism? 

The  initial  plan  of  the  founders  of  ‘Dmitrii  Bulanin’  was  that  the  publishing 
house  should  fulfil  a  quite  specific  purpose:  to  continue  the  preparation  and 
issuing  of  those  series  published  by  the  Russian  Academy  of  Sciences’  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Russian  Literature  (the  Pushkin  House),  the  existence  of  which  was 
under  threat  because  of  the  lack  of  state  financial  support.  In  the  course  of  its 
development  the  publishing  house  expanded  its  collaboration  with  scholarly 
institutions  in  St  Petersburg  and  Moscow  which  specialised  in  the  humani¬ 
ties.  At  the  present  time  we  publish  series,  monographs,  collections  of  articles, 
dictionaries  and  reference  works  prepared  not  only  at  the  Institute  of  Rus¬ 
sian  Literature  but  also  at  the  State  Institute  of  Art  History,  the  St  Petersburg 
branch  of  the  Academy’s  Institute  of  Russian  History,  the  Academy’s  Insti- 
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tute  for  the  History  of  Material  Culture,  its  Institute  of  Linguistic  Studies,  the 
Russian  Institute  for  the  History  of  Art,  St  Petersburg  State  University,  the 
State  Hermitage,  and  many  other  centres  of  Russian  scholarship  and  culture. 
But  what  is  the  programme  for  the  house’s  ever-widening  range  of  activity? 

1.  Evaluation  of  scholarly  worth 

As  we  said  earlier,  ‘Dmitrii  Bulanin’  set  out  its  area  of  specialisation  from  the 
very  beginning:  publishing  and  distributing  scholarly  and  popular-scholarly 
books  in  the  humanities.  The  intention  of  the  house’s  operations  is  not  only 
to  ensure  the  timely  appearance  of  new  research  in  the  humanities,  but  also 
to  preserve  a  high  scholarly  standard  in  specialist  books.  In  pursuit  of  this 
aim,  the  house  especially  selects  for  publication  books  written  by  the  most 
reputable  Russian  scholars,  insisting  on  preliminary  refereeing  and  on  official 
support  of  the  manuscript  by  the  appropriate  institution. 

In  conditions  under  which  the  prestige  of  professional  scholarly  activity  has 
fallen  to  zero  while  the  dominance  of  the  non-professionals  threatens  the  very 
existence  of  academic  scholarship,  it  is  not  always  a  simple  matter  to  distin¬ 
guish  the  genuinely  scholarly  book  from  the  semi-scholarly  and  the  pseudo- 
scholarly.  Reports  and  recommendations  are  often  no  help  when  they  turn  out 
to  be  empty  formulas.  As  a  result,  any  publishers  with  claims  to  specialise  in 
producing  serious  works  must  themselves  guarantee  the  high  scholarly  quality 
of  these  publications.  To  be  able  to  answer  for  the  quality  of  their  books’  con¬ 
tent,  publishers  must  be  prepared  to  take  upon  themselves — if  only  in  part — 
the  expert  evaluation  of  manuscripts  submitted  for  publication,  by  retaining 
their  own  specialists  in  the  subjects  concerned,  capable  of  evaluating,  and  if 
necessary  revising,  books  accepted  for  publication.  In  highly  specialised  fields 
of  the  humanities,  such  experts  can  be  called  upon  as  required. 

2.  Reliance  on  publishing  professionals 

The  ‘Dmitrii  Bulanin’  publishing  house  adheres  to  the  view  that  a  schol¬ 
arly  book  should  not  only  be  of  value  for  its  content  but  should  also  be  pro¬ 
fessionally  designed.  The  prevalence  of  defectively  printed  books  in  present- 
day  Russia  concerns  scholarly  publications  to  a  considerable  extent,  because 
the  producers  of  these  small-edition — and  hence  loss-making —  books  try  to 
save  money  on  everything,  including  editors  (result:  illiteracy),  proof-readers 
(result:  hordes  of  misprints),  and  designers  and  technical  editors  (result:  un¬ 
sightly  books).  ‘Dmitrii  Bulanin’  believes  that  the  manuscript  of  every  schol¬ 
arly  book  should  go  through  the  full  cycle  of  preparation  before  printing.  This 
preparation  should  be  carried  out  by  professionals  who — as  we  have  seen — are 
readily  available,  thanks  to  the  short-cuts  in  production  and  the  destruction  of 
Russian  publishing  and  printing  enterprises  which  have  thrown  out  of  work  a 
whole  army  of  people  who  are  genuine  experts  at  what  they  do.  The  staff  at 
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‘Dmitrii  Bulanin’  consists  largely  of  such  workers.  We  hope  that  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  books  we  produce  justifies  the  approach  we  have  chosen. 

3.  Pricing  policy 

Many  of  those  who  buy  books  published  by  ‘Dmitrii  Bulanin’  can  be  heard 
complaining  about  how  expensive  they  are.  In  fact,  the  cost  of  scholarly  books 
published  by  the  house  has  been  greatly  reduced,  due  to  the  fact  that  we  can¬ 
not  move  too  blatantly  against  the  present  abnormal  yet  persisting  tendency  in 
Russia  to  hold  book  prices  at  ‘dumping’  levels.  Economically  justified  prices 
for  Russian  books  cannot  be  less  than  those  at  which  they  are  sold  outside 
Russia.  A  situation  in  which  Russian  books  cost  three  or  four  times  less  on 
the  internal  market  than  they  do  abroad  must  be  regarded  as  harmful  to  the 
development  of  publishing.  As  long  as  paper  prices  in  Russia  are  no  lower  than 
those  in  Europe,  and  printing  costs  are  more  or  less  the  same,  the  real  prices 
of  Russian  books  need  to  be  equated  to  those  of  European  books. 

This  applies  especially  to  scholarly  works  published  in  small  print  runs.  At 
our  publishing  house  we  are  convinced  that  Russian  producers  of  scholarly 
books  must  take  account  of  worldwide  experience  in  the  specialist  book  trade. 
The  scholarly  book  cannot,  by  its  nature,  be  sold  only  over  a  short  period.  Its 
sales  will  extend  over  years,  or  even  decades.  The  more  serious  such  a  book 
is,  the  more  slowly  it  will  sell.  If  they  accept  the  truth  of  this,  publishers  will 
first  of  all  have  to  think  again  about  reducing  print  runs  for  scholarly  books. 
Reducing  the  print  run  unavoidably  leads  to  an  increased  production  cost  per 
copy,  and  hence  to  a  rise  in  price.  But  this  has  to  be  reconciled  with  the  fact 
that  the  scholarly  book  has  never  and  nowhere  been  cheaper,  save  in  Soviet 
Russia,  which  has  now  passed  into  history. 

We  do  not  agree  with  those  who  link  low  prices  for  books  with  their  greater 
accessibility  to  Russian  readers.  Our  commercial  experience  at  ‘Dmitrii  Bu¬ 
lanin’  has  convinced  us  that  giveaway  prices  have  little  effect  on  the  rate  of 
sales.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  a  book  fails  to  find  a  buyer  not  because  of 
its  price,  but  because  of  a  lack  of  interest  in  things  like  its  content  or  design.  So 
‘dumping’  prices  encourage  the  existence  of  middlemen,  who  are  really  para¬ 
sites  battening  on  publishers.  This  concerns,  incidentally,  those  European  and 
American  libraries  which  build  their  collections  of  Russian  books  on  the  blan¬ 
ket  order  system.  This  system,  of  course,  is  prompted  by  the  savings  in  money 
(because  the  suppliers  buy  Russian  books  at  ‘dumping’  prices)  and  labour  (the 
selection  of  books  is  left  to  the  supplier) .  However,  the  blanket  order  system 
brings  with  it  a  multitude  of  negative  consequences:  for  example,  it  deprives 
publishers  of  any  incentive  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  product.  In  the  final 
analysis  it  makes  antagonists  of  those  who  should  be  natural  partners:  libraries 
and  Russian  publishers.  If  publishers  have  no  economic  incentive,  they  will 
find  ways  of  avoiding  dealing  with  middlemen,  and  the  greater  the  resistance 
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which  publishers  show  to  the  middlemen,  the  more  gaps  there  will  be  on  the 
shelves  of  those  libraries  which  choose  blanket  orders  as  a  means  of  collection 
development. 

Sooner  or  later,  the  unnatural  disparity  between  prices  on  the  domestic  and 
on  the  external  book  market  must  disappear.  The  overall  economic  situation 
obliges  the  ‘Dmitrii  Bulanin’  publishing  house  to  retain  giveaway  prices  for 
books,  but  we  are  aware  that  such  prices  place  under  threat  the  very  existence 
of  book  production.  Expert  opinion  suggests  that  the  mark-up  required  on  a 
scholarly  book  with  a  small  print  run,  simply  for  the  publisher  to  avoid  making 
a  loss,  needs  to  be  not  less  than  400%  of  the  book’s  production  costs.  Yet  it  is 
now  rare  to  find  a  Russian  publisher  specialising  in  scholarly  books  who  can 
permit  himself  a  mark-up  of  more  than  100%.  It  is  not  surprising  that  most  of 
them  are  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 

4.  Creating  a  market  for  the  scholarly  book 

High  prices  for  scholarly  books  presuppose  the  absence  of  intermediaries 
between  the  producer  of  a  book  and  its  buyer,  but  in  Russia  today  there  is  to 
be  found  the  strange  practice  of  a  wholesale  trade  in  such  books.  The  fun¬ 
damental  inducement  for  scholarly  publishers  to  sell  off  entire  print  runs,  or 
large  parts  of  them,  to  wholesale  dealers  is  that  by  doing  so  they  expect  to 
shorten  the  time  taken  to  show  a  return  on  sales.  But  the  producers  have  to 
reduce  the  price  at  which  they  sell  to  the  wholesalers  down  to  production  cost, 
or  even  below  that.  Indeed,  it  is  a  fortunate  publisher  who  is  not  swindled  at 
some  point  in  the  transaction.  In  any  event,  those  counting  on  help  from  the 
wholesale  dealers  and  other  go-betweens  who  feed  off  low  publishers’  prices 
are  deluding  themselves:  most  of  the  publishers  in  Moscow  and  St  Petersburg 
who  produce  serious  literature  are  swamped  with  unsaleable  stocks. 

The  second  motive  for  publishers  to  seek  the  services  of  middlemen  lies 
in  the  disintegration  of  the  book  market.  The  majority  of  scholarly  publish¬ 
ers  find  it  impossible  to  become  seriously  involved  in  bookselling,  since  this 
requires  a  large  capital  investment:  in  advertising,  the  development  of  retail 
outlets,  transport  and  so  on.  This  investment  will  not  show  a  profit  if  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  list  contains  only  a  few  titles.  Most  of  the  existing  scholarly  publishers 
content  themselves  with  placing  their  books  with  those  few  bookshops  which 
are  willing  to  deal  in  material  of  that  kind. 

We  noted  above  that  the  trade  in  scholarly  books,  especially  at  prices  which 
are  proportional  to  the  producer’s  outlay,  rules  out  a  middleman:  it  is  a  direct 
transaction  with  the  book’s  user,  whether  the  latter  is  an  individual  or  a  library. 
However,  the  indispensable  condition  for  an  unmediated  trade  is  the  creation 
of  a  distinct  market:  a  market  for  scholarly  books.  This  is  beyond  the  power 
of  a  single  publisher,  so  the  producers  of  scholarly  books  must  consider  ways 
in  which  to  cooperate  over  the  sale  of  their  output.  Sadly,  the  economy  of 
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post-reform  Russia  has  not  yet  matured  to  the  point  at  which  cooperation  is 
regarded  as  preferable  to  competition.  In  these  conditions,  all  our  publishing 
house  can  do  is  what  it  has  done  since  its  foundation:  expand  its  range  of  titles 
at  the  expense  of  books  in  related  subjects  issued  by  other  publishers.  ‘Dmitrii 
Bulanin’  has  had  some  success  in  this  approach:  our  customers  regard  the 
house  not  only  as  a  producer,  but  also  as  a  distributor,  of  scholarly  literature. 
Accuracy  and  thoroughness  in  fulfilling  orders  has  enabled  us  to  extend  our 
market  year  by  year. 

In  conclusion,  we  should  like  to  call  upon  everyone  who  has  any  connection 
with  the  Russian  book  world  not  to  forget  that  its  publishers,  booksellers  and 
readers  alike  have  to  function  in  difficult  conditions.  The  restoration  of  book 
culture  in  Russia  can  only  come  about  as  a  result  of  their  combined  efforts. 


Translated  from  Russian  by  Gregory  Walker 


Reviews 


Erzsebet  Muckenhaupt,  A  csiksomlyoi  Ferences  Konyvtar  kincsei:  konyvleletek , 
1980-1985  (Treasures  of  the  Franciscan  Library  of  Csiksomlyo.  Book  finds 
1980-1985).  Budapest  and  Kolozsvar,  Balassi  Kiado  and  Polis  Konyvkiado, 
1999.  247  pp.  Indexes,  plates.  1200  HFt. 

The  Franciscans  came  to  Transylvania  in  the  thirteenth  century,  establish¬ 
ing  friaries  first  in  the  Saxon  land  to  the  south  and,  later  on,  in  the  land  of 
the  Szekels  set  on  the  region’s  eastern  frontier.  The  friary  at  Csiksomlyo  was 
founded  in  the  1 440s,  most  probably  as  a  launching  place  for  missions  into  the 
Orthodox  principality  of  Moldavia.  Few  Franciscan  foundations  in  Transylva¬ 
nia  survived  the  cumulative  assaults  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
of  the  Reformation,  Turks,  Tatars  and  civil  war.  Csiksomlyo,  however,  pros¬ 
pered.  Its  library,  established  in  the  fifteenth  century,  was  over  this  period 
augmented  by  the  collections  of  those  less  fortunate  religious  houses  which 
could  not  withstand  the  successive  storms.  In  the  second  half  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  the  Franciscans  of  Csiksomlyo  set  up  their  own  press.  The 
library  was  also  the  repository  of  manuscripts  composed  at  Csiksomlyo,  most 
notably  the  texts  of  dramas  performed  in  the  friary  school,  an  early  history  of 
the  Franciscans  in  Transylvania,  and  musical  scores  composed  for  the  organ 
of  its  friary  church. 

The  friary  at  Csiksomlyo  did  not,  however,  withstand  the  imposition  of 
communism  in  Romania.  In  1951  the  friary  was  closed,  and  ten  years  later 
its  library,  which  by  then  comprised  over  5000  volumes,  was  transferred  to  a 
nearby  museum  at  Csikszereda.  Thereafter,  the  collection  was  broken  up  and 
dispersed  among  several  locations.  Even  before  this  time,  however,  the  cata¬ 
loguing  of  the  library’s  holdings  had  revealed  some  alarming  losses  in  its  stock. 
At  the  time,  these  losses  were  attributed  to  damage  sustained  during  the  war. 
An  unexpected  discovery  made  in  1980  suggested,  however,  a  quite  different 
explanation:  that  the  most  precious  parts  of  the  library  had  been  deliberately 
hidden  by  the  friars  at  some  point  in  the  mid- 1940s. 

In  August  1980,  workmen  renovating  the  statue  of  the  Virgin  in  the  friary 
church  discovered  a  hoard  of  manuscripts  and  books  which  had  been  con¬ 
cealed  in  its  plinth.  With  the  agreement  of  the  local  museum,  the  hoard  was 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  friary  in  the  care  of  the  sole  Franciscan  friar  still 
allowed  to  live  there.  At  this  point,  the  friar  recalled  that  there  was  another 
hoard  hidden  in  the  friary  buildings.  The  second  collection  was  located  in  the 
adjacent  refectory  which  now  constituted  the  dining  room  of  the  local  school. 
After  much  negotiation  and  delay,  in  1985  researchers  excavated  the  void  in  a 
blocked-up  window  and  found  there  a  yet  larger  hoard  of  hidden  books  and 
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manuscripts.  On  account  of  damp,  the  second  collection  was  in  a  far  worse 
state  of  repair  than  the  hoard  discovered  in  1980.  Even  while  the  researchers 
were  debating  what  to  do  with  the  find,  agents  of  the  security  police  entered 
the  refectory  following  a  tip-off.  The  principal  archivist  engaged  in  the  work 
of  recovery,  Erzsebet  Muckenhaupt,  was  subsequently  arrested  on  grounds  of 
theft  of  state  property.  Nevertheless,  despite  the  misgivings  of  the  communist 
authorities  with  regard  to  the  preservation  of  collections  of  Catholic  and  osten¬ 
sibly  ‘Hungarian’  material,  repair  of  the  rescued  volumes  began  in  Bucharest 
with  the  help  of  a  subsidy  from  the  local  county.  An  embargo  on  news  of  the 
discovery  prevented,  however,  any  scholarly  investigation  or  discussion  of  the 
find,  which  for  the  time  being  was  retained  more  or  less  under  lock  and  key  in 
the  capital. 

The  political  changes  that  took  place  in  Romania  after  1989  not  only 
speeded  the  return  of  the  volumes  from  Bucharest  to  the  neighbouring  Csiki 
Szekely  Museum  but  also  permitted  the  compilation  of  a  catalogue.  This 
is  now  published  in  the  present  volume  together  with  an  introduction  by 
Erzsebet  Muckenhaupt.  Muckenhaupt  modestly  downplays  her  own  role  in 
the  retrieval  of  the  second  hoard  and  passes  over  the  harassment  which  she 
consequently  endured  from  the  police.  Some  brief  acknowledgment  of  her 
courageous  role  may,  however,  be  found  in  the  preface  to  the  present  vol¬ 
ume,  wriften  by  Samu  Benko,  and  in  this  reviewer’s  earlier  article,  ‘Transylva¬ 
nian  libraries  and  archives  in  contemporary  Romania’,  Journal  of  the  Society  of 
Archivists ,  12,  no.  2  (1991),  pp.  123-26. 

The  catalogue  is  arranged  in  two  parts:  the  first  dealing  with  the  hoard 
found  in  1980;  the  second  with  the  collection  discovered  in  1985.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  is  entirely  suitable  for  the  two  collections  currently  remain  in  sep¬ 
arate  locations,  in  the  friary  library  and  the  Csiki  Szekely  Museum  respec¬ 
tively.  The  two  sections  are  further  divided  into  sub-sections  dealing  with 
manuscripts  and  printed  books.  Each  entry  records  the  relevant  item’s  title 
and  gives  a  brief  description  of  its  appearance  and  contents,  together  with 
bibliographical  and  other  printed  information.  The  1980  section  thus  de¬ 
scribes  altogether  50  manuscripts  and  12  printed  texts;  the  1985  section,  eight 
manuscripts  and  1 02  printed  works  which  are  further  broken  down  into  in¬ 
cunabula  (84  items),  sixteenth-century  and  seventeenth-century  editions.  As 
one  might  expect,  a  large  number  of  the  volumes  catalogued  constitute  re¬ 
ligious  works,  being  either  of  a  devotional  nature,  collections  of  sermons  or 
guides  to  preaching.  A  substantial  part  of  each  entry  is  given  over  to  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  bindings  of  individual  volumes  and  to  an  approximate  identification 
of  the  relevant  workshop.  An  indication  of  the  richness  of  these  bindings,  of 
their  finishing,  and  of  the  various  motifs  preferred  by  Hungarian  and  Tran¬ 
sylvanian  craftsmen  is  suggested  by  the  fifty  monochrome  and  colour  plates 
included  in  the  present  volume. 
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A  particular  feature  of  the  catalogue  is  its  inclusion  of  the  many  signatures 
and  notes  of  ownership  included  in  individual  volumes.  From  these  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  trace,  often  over  several  centuries,  a  specific  book’s  journey  to  Csik- 
somlyo  and  details  of  its  history:  in  several  cases  from  Brno  in  Moravia,  across 
Poland  and  Moldavia  and  thence  to  Transylvania.  The  catalogue  also  lists  the 
various  notes  made  on  flyleaves  by  various  owners  recording  events  of  the  time 
(outbreaks  of  the  plague,  the  passage  of  armies,  the  appointment  of  new  rulers 
in  the  Transylvanian  principality  and  so  on)  or  quite  simply  of  how  much  the 
volume  cost  its  successive  owners. 

Historians  of  the  libraries  of  Eastern  Europe  must  remain  indebted  to  Erzse- 
bet  Muckenhaupt  not  only  for  her  most  comprehensive  catalogue  but  also  for 
her  role  in  rescuing  in  the  first  place  the  lost  Franciscan  library  of  Csiksomlyo. 

Martyn  Rady  School  of  Slavonic  and  East  European  Studies 

University  College  London 


Bohdan  S.  Wynar,  Independent  Ukraine:  A  Bibliographical  Guide  to  English- 
Language  Publications ,  1989-1999.  Englewood,  Colorado,  Ukrainian  Aca¬ 
demic  Press,  2000.  xiv,  552  pp.  Index.  £76.50. 

How  to  write  a  review  of  reviews,  especially  when  Bohdan  Wynar  has  al¬ 
ready  listed  many  existing  reviews  of  his  listed  works?  1  will  spare  the  reader 
the  possibility  of  infinite  regression.  In  any  case,  the  editor  has  in  the  main 
stuck  to  the  compiler’s  art,  providing  only  short  factual  summaries  of  particu¬ 
lar  pieces — with  the  odd  comment  here  and  there.  As  such,  he  provides  an  ex¬ 
tremely  useful  tool  for  librarians,  researchers  and,  indeed,  academics  seeking 
to  build  reading  lists.  This  reviewer  was  particularly  interested  to  roam  beyond 
his  own  specialisms  in  the  sections  on  literature  and  religion  (the  other  areas 
covered  are  ‘general  reference’,  ‘art,  folklore  and  ethnography’,  economics, 
education  and  philosophy,  ethnic  studies  and  diaspora,  ‘geography,  environ¬ 
ment  and  demography’,  history  and  political  science,  language  and  linguistics, 
law  and  the  performing  arts — plus  a  seven-page  section  for  later  publications, 
most  of  which  appeared  in  1998-99).  There  is  therefore  plenty  of  scope  to 
roam.  All  told,  there  are  1,719  primary  entries  and  a  substantial  hinterland 
of  ancillary  suggestions.  Wynar  has  provided  a  valuable  index,  which  works 
well  for  cross-reference  purposes.  There  are  no  obvious  omissions,  although 
one  might  have  expected  a  separate  section  on  gender  issues,  even  given  the 
amount  of  writing  listed.  Once  or  twice,  when  edited  volumes  are  listed,  not 
all  contributions  appear. 

The  guide  is  of  course  also  a  valuable  indication  of  how  academic  prefer¬ 
ences  in  Ukrainian  studies  (in  the  English-speaking  world)  have  developed 
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over  the  last  decade.  There  is  a  lot  of  writing  on  history,  foreign  policy  and 
high  politics;  but,  for  example,  relatively  little  on  music  or  cinema  (apart 
from  Dovzhenko) — presumably  because  so  much  of  the  latter  is  by  defini¬ 
tion  ‘Soviet’.  The  section  on  law,  also  covering  the  courts  and  human  rights, 
is  worryingly  thin  for  a  country  so  clearly  in  need  of  the  rule  of  law.  In  the 
largest  section — history — the  entries  provide  an  interesting  insight  into  the  ar¬ 
eas  where  ‘revisionist’  studies  have  been  concentrated  since  1989,  such  as  the 
1917-20  period  in  particular.  As  might  be  expected,  there  is  a  lot  of  work 
on,  and  produced  by,  the  Ukrainian  diaspora  in  the  countries  where  it  is  best 
organised  (Canada,  America  and  Australia). 

The  editor  has  done  well  to  track  down  most  works  in  the  fields  of  which  I 
am  aware,  although  he  has  presumably  had  to  rely  on  authors’  self-reporting, 
and  of  course  no  survey  of  this  type  can  ever  expect  to  be  totally  comprehen¬ 
sive.  A  large  number  of  interesting  PhDs  are  recorded,  which  of  course  do  not 
have  the  benefit  of  publicity  through  publication,  as  are  several  less  accessible 
sources  such  as  think-tank  reports,  articles  from  smaller  journals  and  infor¬ 
mation  about  works  in  progress.  If  I  might  be  permitted  a  personal  suggestion 
for  further  research:  how  about  a  similar  bibliographical  guide  to  non-English 
language  sources  in  the  West? 

Andrew  Wilson  School  of  Slavonic  and  East  European  Studies 

University  College  London 


Lucie  Formanova,  Jin  Gruntorad  and  Michal  Priban,  Exilova  periodika:  kat- 
alog  periodik  ceskeho  a  slovenskeho  exilu  a  krajanskych  tisku  vydavanych  po  roce 
1945  (Exile  Periodicals:  A  Catalogue  of  Czech  and  Slovak  Exile  and  Emigre 
Periodicals  After  1945).  Prague:  Libri  prohibiti;  Rychnovnad  Kneznou:  Jezek, 
1999  (i.e.  2000).  503  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexes.  $32.85. 

Periodicals  published  abroad  by  Czech  and  Slovak  exiles  have  tradition¬ 
ally  been  a  challenge  to  librarians  to  catalogue  as  well  as  researchers  to  find. 
This  bibliography  should  now  make  the  life  of  both  a  little  easier.  Although 
some  bibliographies  covering  earlier  years  exist  (the  most  comprehensive  be¬ 
ing  Zahranicni  krajanske  noviny,  casopisy  a  kalendafe  do  roku  1 938  by  Frantisek 

V 

Stedronsky,  Prague,  1958),  and  some  basic  lists  have  been  compiled  covering 
the  second  half  of  the  twentieth  century  (the  most  complete  were  typescripts 
issued  by  Vojtech  N.  Duben  in  the  USA  in  the  1960s  and  1970s),  it  was  not 
until  1995  that  the  first  version  of  the  present  bibliography  appeared  under  the 
title  Ceske  krajanske  a  exilove  noviny  a  casopisy  po  roce  1 945.  It  was  compiled  by 
Michal  Priban  of  the  University  of  Olomouc  and  issued,  in  much  too  small 
a  print  run,  by  the  Centre  for  Czechoslovak  exile  studies  at  the  Philosophi- 
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cal  Faculty  of  Olomouc  University  in  1995.  The  original  compiler  was  joined 
in  this  updated  and  much  expanded  edition  by  Jin  Gruntorad,  the  director 
of  Libri  prohibiti,  a  Prague  library  specializing  in  samizdat  and  exile  publica¬ 
tions,  and  Lucie  Formanova,  who  provided  bibliographical  descriptions  and 
compiled  the  indexes. 

The  bibliography  comprises  1093  consecutively  numbered  items  and  is  di¬ 
vided  into  six  chapters  under  the  following  headings:  ‘Periodicals  in  Czech 
published  in  the  free  world’,  ‘Periodicals  in  Czech  issued  in  eastern  countries’, 
‘Periodicals  issued  under  false  exile  imprints  by  the  Czechoslovak  Ministry  of 
the  Interior’,  ‘Czech  periodicals  published  abroad  in  foreign  languages’,  ‘Peri¬ 
odicals  issued  by  Slovak  publishers  abroad  (Slovacica)’  and  a  small  section  of 
‘Additions’.  These  sections  are  followed  by  a  comprehensive  bibliography  of 
literature  on  the  subject  of  exile  presses  and  finally  by  personal,  publisher  and 
title  indexes. 

Each  chapter  starts  with  a  short  introduction  and  the  first  two  are  further 
subdivided  into  individual  countries.  Arrangement  within  each  country  is  in 
alphabetical  order  of  periodical  titles.  Given  this  multi-layered  division  of  the 
bibliography  the  title  index  with  a  quick  reference  to  the  number  of  the  cat¬ 
alogue  record  is  of  course  indispensable,  and  the  two  name  indexes — of  per¬ 
sons  and  corporate  bodies — provide  not  only  a  useful  and  quick  finding  tool 
but  also  serve  as  a  ready-made  list  of  Czech  and  Slovak  exile  organisations  and 
publicists. 

Each  entry  is  the  result  of  painstaking  research  into  the  publishing  history 
of  each  journal,  resulting  in  contributions  that  are  practically  encyclopaedic  in 
character,  thus  providing  an  authoritative  guide  to  what  was  until  now  a  rela¬ 
tively  unexplored  and  grey  area.  Knowledge  has  been  gained  not  only  by  thor¬ 
ough  examination  of  journal  issues  available  in  the  Czech  Republic  but  also 
through  personal  contacts  and  interviews  with  surviving  editors  and  authors 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Information,  mapping  the  development  of  indi¬ 
vidual  serials,  is  recorded  exhaustively  but  consistently  using  a  well  structured 
system.  All  entries  start  with  the  title  and  subtitle  giving  any  possible  changes, 
place  of  publication,  dates  of  publication  and  frequency.  This  is  followed  by  a 
note  charting  the  journal’s  development,  with  its  orientation,  subject  coverage, 
editorial  control  and  changes,  information  on  contributors  as  well  as  physical 
description  including  details  of  the  format,  design  and  illustrations,  and  any 
peculiarities  in  numbering.  In  cases  of  the  most  important  or  longest-running 
titles  this  text  can  be  of  article  length,  stretching  to  a  page  or  more. 

Individual  entries  then  proceed  with  a  standard  catalogue  record  which  in¬ 
cludes  a  note  on  holdings.  What  started  as  a  catalogue  of  one  library — the 
Libri  prohibiti  library  (LP) — has  grown  into  a  union  catalogue  that  now  in¬ 
cludes  two  other  collections  of  Czech  and  Slovak  exile  materials:  that  of  the 
Centre  for  Czechoslovak  Exile  Studies  at  Olomouc  University  (CES)  and  the 
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Library  of  the  Naprstek  Museum  in  Prague  (KNapM).  Occasionally  holdings 
of  other  libraries,  when  known,  have  also  been  included.  Although  exile  publi¬ 
cations  are  hard  to  find  in  Czech  and  Slovak  libraries  some  more  could  possi¬ 
bly  be  traced.  This  would  be,  however,  a  time-consuming  undertaking,  given 
that  the  most  likely  candidates  are  the  national  libraries  of  the  Czech  and  Slo¬ 
vak  republics  and  the  National  Museum  in  Prague,  and  their  catalogues  would 
need  to  be  searched  manually. 

Where  secondary  literature  on  any  particular  title  exists  citations  are  given 
at  the  end  of  the  entry  in  addition  to  the  list  of  sources  listed  in  the  general 
bibliography  in  chapter  seven. 

It  is  poignant  to  see  what  a  small,  motivated  and  dedicated  team  of  three 
can  achieve  in  a  relatively  short  span  of  time,  especially  when  compared  with 
the  fact  that  some  fifty  years  of  what  was  considered  a  ‘well-resourced’  library 
and  bibliographic  system  did  not  manage  to  produce  a  basic  bibliography  of 
Czech  mainstream  serial  production,  the  lack  of  which  continues  to  hamper 

the  work  of  researchers  at  home  and  abroad. 

Compilation  of  this  bibliography  was  a  challenging  task  and  the  authors 
have  succeeded  admirably  not  only  in  identifying  highly  elusive  material  but 
also  in  a  clear  presentation,  resulting  in  a  bibliograpical  guide  that  is  easy  to  use 
and  that  will  improve  enormously  access  to  this  sort  of  material.  The  authors 
are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  work  of  this  sort  is  never  finished  and  appeal 
to  users  for  information  on  existing  items  not  found  in  this  catalogue  and 
for  cooperation  on  future  updates.  Although  another  hard-copy  edition  is  not 
planned  the  existing  data  base  is  systematically  updated,  and  its  mounting  on 
the  Internet  is  being  considered.  Libraries  with  relevant  collections  worldwide 
are  invited  to  contribute  information  on  their  holdings. 

Devana  Pavlik  The  British  Library 


‘Publishing  in  Yugoslavia’s  Successor  States’.  Slavic  &  East  European  Informa¬ 
tion  Resources.  Binghamton,  NY,  The  Haworth  Press.  Vol.  1,  nos.  2/3,  2000. 

This  issue  of  SEEIR  is  devoted  exclusively  to  publishing  in  Yugoslavia’s 
successor  states  (i.e.  Slovenia,  Bosnia  and  Hercegovina,  Serbia,  Montenegro, 
Macedonia  and  additionally  Kosovo  as  a  separate  region),  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Croatia,  since  no  article  was  available  at  the  time  of  going  to  press. 
All  articles,  written  by  American  and  Yugoslav  specialists  in  the  field,  cohere 
well  in  a  single  volume  constituting  a  good  informative  work  on  publishing  in 
the  new  states,  a  must  for  everyone  professionally  interested  in  this  area.  An 
overview  of  the  history  of  publishing  presented  in  a  historical  context  for  each 
state  or  region,  with  varying  degrees  of  detail,  is  a  common  feature  of  all  the 
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articles.  Especially  useful  for  librarians  dealing  with  material  from  the  region 
are  lists  of  commercial  suppliers  (Slovenia,  Bosnia  and  Hercegovina,  Kosovo) 
together  with  contact  information.  Reviews  of  current  newspapers,  periodicals 
and  serials  are  common  to  most  articles,  although  they  differ  in  the  extent  of 
coverage.  These  are  a  good  supplement  to  other  available  selection  tools. 

In  ‘Publishing  in  Slovenia’,  Michael  Biggins  emphasises  the  role  that 
Slovene-language  publications  have  played  over  the  centuries  in  the  struggle  of 
the  Slovenes  for  the  survival  and  recognition  of  their  small  nation.  Although  in 
Tito’s  Yugoslavia  an  enormous  amount  of  propaganda  was  published,  Slove¬ 
nia  succeeded  in  compensating  for  the  politically  imposed  publishing  profile 
by  producing  material  of  high  quality.  The  author  discusses  the  main  publish¬ 
ing  houses  operating  in  the  Slovene  book  market  and  their  relations  with  West 
European  counterparts,  as  well  as  the  development  of  publishing  in  the  1980s 
and  the  transition  period  of  the  1990s.  He  also  looks  at  the  impact  of  the  new 
market  economy  on  the  publishing  trade  and  provides  a  detailed  picture  of 
the  present-day  publishing  scene.  One  minor  omission  is  the  failure  to  note 
that  since  1995  the  Slovenian  National  Bibliography  has  also  been  published 
on  CD-ROM  (retrospectively  covering  the  period  1989-1995).  The  article  is 
clearly  written,  well  researched  and  annotated  with  references  to  bibliograph¬ 
ical  sources. 

In  ‘Publishing  in  Bosnia  and  Hercegovina’,  Janet  Crayne  observes  that  up 
to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  publishing  output  was  negligible,  and 
she  goes  on  to  discuss  the  growth  of  the  publishing  industry,  which  reflected 
political  and  linguistic  conditions  in  Bosnia.  She  then  looks  at  some  notable 
journals  published  since  the  nineteenth  century.  The  main  focus  of  the  article 
is  the  period  1945-1998.  Especially  interesting  is  a  section  on  the  publishing 
landscape  in  the  unified  Yugoslavia  with  the  newspaper  Oslobodjenje  as  an  il¬ 
lustration  of  the  changing  political  climate  in  Bosnia.  The  author  examines  the 
state  of  publishing  (both  in  Republika  Srpska  and  the  Muslim-Croat  Federa¬ 
tion)  and  the  conditions  of  Bosnian  libraries  in  the  context  of  the  extremely 
difficult  economic  situation  after  the  1992-1995  civil  war.  Croatian  publish¬ 
ing  could  perhaps  have  been  better  catered  for;  although  the  article  lists  some 
Croatian  periodical  titles,  there  is  no  information  on  the  Croatian  publish¬ 
ers  in  the  region.  Nevertheless,  the  article  is  thoroughly  researched  and  well 
annotated,  and  it  contains  a  bibliography  of  sources. 

Ivana  Nikolic’s  ‘Publishing  in  Serbia’  discusses  the  significant  presses  and 
publishers  operating  on  the  territory  since  the  fifteenth  century,  as  well  as  the 
role  of  scholarly  institutions  involved  in  publishing.  The  focus  of  the  article  is 
the  period  1990-1999,  for  which  the  author  analyses  statistical  data  regarding 
the  publishing  trade,  and  gives  a  picture  of  publishing  in  Serbia  in  the  wider 
context  of  political  events.  The  publishing  output  echoes  the  dramatic  eco¬ 
nomic  situation  induced  by  the  disintegration  of  the  formerly  unitary  state. 
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The  author  examines  the  ways  in  which  censorship  operated  in  Yugoslavia 
(1945-1990)  and  Serbia  (1990-1999),  emphasising  specifically  Yugoslav  fea¬ 
tures.  She  also  presents  a  detailed  survey  of  current  leading  Serbian  publishers 
and  their  profiles,  useful  for  anyone  interested  in  the  book  market  in  Serbia.  A 
provision  of -bibliographical  sources,  as  well  as  a  list  of  commercial  suppliers 
of  Serbian  material  and  references  to  Internet  resources,  would  have  added  to 
the  value  of  this  thorough  and  well-structured  article. 

Vesna  Vuckovic  on  ‘Publishing  in  Montenegro’  points  out  that  publishing 
in  the  period  1945-1990  was  underdeveloped,  and  then  discusses  the  politi¬ 
cal  and  economic  situation  in  Montenegro  after  the  dissolution  of  Yugoslavia 
in  1991  when,  despite  all  the  difficulties,  about  forty  new  private  publish¬ 
ing  houses  were  established.  The  author  looks  at  some  of  these  and  reviews 
the  most  notable  publications,  providing  valuable  bibliographical  information. 
The  perception  of  Serbia  as  a  foreign  country  (Montenegro  is  still  part  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia),  as  well  as  the  author’s  approach  to  the  role  of 
government  in  shaping  the  publishing  market,  may  cause  some  confusion.  On 
one  hand,  she  criticises  the  socialist  government  for  its  involvement  in  publish¬ 
ing  and,  on  the  other,  reproaches  the  current  goverment  for  the  opposite.  In 
conclusion,  the  author  expresses  hope  that  Montenegro  will  break  through  its 
isolation  and  become  part  of  the  East  European  market  for  the  printed  word. 
The  article  is  well  documented  with  references  to  bibliographical  sources. 

In  the  section  ‘Publishing  in  Kosova/Kosovo’  Frances  Trix  outlines  the  po¬ 
litical  conditions  of  the  Albanian  population  in  Kosovo  from  the  1920s  to 
1999.  She  then  concentrates  on  the  state  of  Albanian-language  publishing  in 
the  1990s,  affected  by  Serbian  censorship  and  intervention,  discussing  seven 
major  publishing  houses  operating  in  Kosovo  after  the  NATO  bombing;  emi¬ 
gre  publishers  abroad  are  also  noted.  A  listing  of  major  current  Albanian  writ¬ 
ers  and  their  works  arranged  by  subject  provides  extremely  valuable  biblio¬ 
graphical  information  hard  to  find  elsewhere.  A  bibliography  of  recommended 
English-language  publications  on  Kosovo  is  a  good  supplement  to  the  Alba¬ 
nian  listing,  and  the  Internet  addresses  of  Albanian  websites  are  also  partic¬ 
ularly  useful.  The  author  describes  the  current  state  of  the  leading  research 
collections  in  Kosovo  and  some  major  Western  libraries  with  significant  Al¬ 
banian  collections,  helpful  for  guiding  the  researcher  in  Albanian  affairs  to 
the  appropriate  library.  The  article  concentrates  solely  on  Albanian-language 
publishing;  lack  of  mention  of  publishing  activities  of  the  Serbian  community 
in  Kosovo  results  in  an  incomplete  picture.  None  the  less,  the  article  is  clearly 
structured  and  well  written. 

Finally,  George  Mitrevski’s  ‘Publishing  in  Macedonia’  begins  with  a  brief 
overview  of  the  history  of  the  Macedonian  language,  demonstrating  that  the 
negligible  publishing  output  of  the  nineteenth  and  the  first  half  of  the  twenti¬ 
eth  century  resulted  from  linguistic  conditions  in  Macedonia.  With  the  recog- 
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nition  of  Macedonian  as  a  separate  language  in  1 944  the  publishing  industry 
began  to  develop.  The  author  examines  the  publishing  market  in  the  period 
1949-1998  and  lists  important  publishers,  their  profiles  and  contact  details. 
The  author  also  discusses  publishing  in  languages  other  than  Macedonian,  but 
fails  to  review  any  non-Macedonian  periodical  titles  published  in  Macedonia. 
A  bibliography  of  sources  would  have  been  a  useful  addition  to  this  clearly 
written  article. 

Magda  Szkuta  The  British  Library 


A  Dark  Mirror:  Romanov  and  Imperial  Palace  Library  Materials  in  the  Holdings 
of  the  New  York  Public  Library.  A  Checklist  and  Agenda  for  Research ,  compiled 
by  Robert  H.  Davis,  Jr.  With  a  Preface  by  Marc  Raeff  and  an  introductory 
essay  by  Robert  H.  Davis,  Jr.  and  Edward  Kasinec.  The  New  York  Public 
Library  Slavic,  Baltic,  and  Eurasian  Resource  Series.  New  York,  Norman 
Ross  Publishing,  1999.  xi,  310  pp.  Name  and  Title  Index;  Places  of  Publi¬ 
cation,  Production,  Preparation;  Publishers  and  Typographers;  Date  of  Pub¬ 
lication/Preparation;  Subject  Index.  $90.00. 

In  August  1998  those  who  attended  the  XXVII  International  Ex-Libris 
Congress  held  in  St  Petersburg  were  privileged  to  have  an  inside  view  of  the 
Imperial  Russian  libraries  and  their  ownership  marks  in  special  exhibitions 
arranged  at  The  Hermitage  and  at  Peterhof  to  celebrate  the  Congress.  The 
accent  was  on  bookplates  and  the  superlibros,  including  the  original  engraved 
copper  plates  from  which  the  bookplates  and  labels  were  printed  and  large 
uncut  sheets  of  typographic  labels  in  condition  as  pristine  as  on  the  day  of  de¬ 
livery  from  the  printing  house.  It  was  the  first  exhibition  of  its  kind  in  Russian 
history  and,  it  is  hoped,  will  result  in  a  book  on  the  subject. 

No  reader  of  Solanus  can  fail  to  be  aware  of  the  continuing  saga  in  which 
the  volume  under  review  represents  a  significant  step  forward:  the  attempt  to 
chart  the  assembly,  dispersion  and  ultimate  locations  of  the  Imperial  Russian 
libraries,  their  contribution  to  book  studies,  patterns  of  the  book  trade  and 
their  role  in  shaping  the  intellectual  foundations  of  Russian  studies  in  the  West. 
The  New  York  Public  Library  (NYPL)  has  played  the  pre-eminent  role  in  this 
quest  outside  Russia,  so  it  is  entirely  proper  that  the  state  of  play  should  be 
recorded  by  Davis  and  Kasinec  in  their  extensive  introductory  essay,  which 
they  periodically  update  in  other  library  media  from  time  to  time.  A  year  does 
not  pass  without  significant  new  finds  being  reported;  a  useful  cottage  industry 
preoccupied  with  mining  Imperial  book-collecting  habits  has  formed  (and  is 
magnificently  documented  in  V.  Durov,  Books  in  the  Romanov  Family ,  Moscow, 
2000). 
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The  Check  List  consists  of  639  titles  (which  the  compilers  reckon  represent 
about  30%  of  those  of  Imperial  provenance  acquired  by  the  NYPL)  ordered 
first  according  to  Imperial  personage  (there  are  30)  and  then  by  author  or  ti¬ 
tle.  There  are  shelf  numbers  for  each  and  occasional  notes  about  ownership 
marks,  bindings,  trade  provenance,  presentations  and  the  like.  Ten  illustra¬ 
tions  (three  in  colour)  of  poor  quality  reproduce  engravings,  bindings,  and  a 
portrait  of  bookseller  Israel  Perlstein. 

Since  the  Check  List  is  above  all  a  report  on  work  in  progress,  the  reviewer’s 
task  should  be  to  offer  conunents  on  what  has  been  presented  and  other  di¬ 
rections  that  might  be  pursued  in  future.  First,  at  the  moment  the  process 
of  identification  and  reconstruction  is  based  primarily  on  ownership  marks: 
bookplates  and  labels,  superlibri,  bindings,  shelfmarks  and  the  like;  the  in¬ 
scriptions  of  the  bookdealers  attributing  titles  to  Imperial  libraries  are  rightly 
treated  as  secondary  evidence  subject  to  error  and  exaggeration.  The  own¬ 
ership  marks  have  potentially  a  great  deal  more  to  tell  us  than  merely  who 
owned  the  book.  The  full  panoply  of  Russian  provenance  resources  appears 
not  to  be  in  play.  The  Check  List  cites  bookplates  of  royal  personages  without 
a  reference  to  Ivask,  Spichenko,  Bogomolov,  Sokolovskii-Butler/Pavlova,  and 
Winterburn.  All  of  these  individuals  have  produced  reference  materials,  and 
all  except  Pavlova  formed  significant  bookplate  collections.  The  pre-eminent 
student  of  Russian  royal  bookplates  is  N.  Spichenko,  who  published  during 
the  1960s  samizdat  checklists  in  one  original  and  three  carbons  for  his  fellow 
exlibrists.  These  were  used  to  identify  Imperial  bookplates  in  private  collec¬ 
tions  and  in  libraries;  the  number  of  Imperial  Russian  bookplates,  lapels  and 
stamps  now  exceeds  300  and  there  are  doubtless  more  to  be  identified,  in¬ 
cluding  those  in  Western  collections.  Why  the  NYPL  should  produce  a  Check 
List  of  books  owned  by  thirty  Russian  royal  personages  based  on  provenance 
marks  and  not  illustrate  those  marks,  this  reviewer  finds  incomprehensible. 

Bogomolov’s  (unpublished)  catalogue  of  the  Russian  bookplate  supersedes 
Ivask  and  contains  more  than  30,000  entries  up  to  1917.  It  is  based  on  all  ma¬ 
jor  private  collections  and  the  principal  USSR  holdings  (including,  therefore, 
Kiev  and  many  other  Independent  State  libraries). 

Second,  there  are  at  least  two  sides  to  the  saga:  those  Imperial  books  which 
remain  in  a  library  somewhere  in  the  world,  and  those  which  were  destroyed 
or  went  unrecognized  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  acquisitions  of  Russian  books 
by  foreign  collectors  and  dealers  in  the  1920-30s  need  to  be  examined  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  adventures  of  Soviet  bibliophiles  and  exlibrists  during  the 
same  era  (recounted  by  V.  A.  Savonko  and  E.  A.  Rozenbladt,  ‘Towards  a  His¬ 
tory  of  Bookplate  Collections  in  Russia’,  Bookplate  International ,  1  (1994),  pp. 
45-98,  144-220;  and  by  B.  A.  Vilinbakhov  in  his  Memoirs  of  a  Leningrad  Col¬ 
lector ,  published  in  London,  1983).  The  Bogomolov  catalogue  incorporates 
the  findings  of  both  sides,  so  to  speak,  but  he  did  not  have  access  to  the  find- 
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ings  from  Western  collections.  The  more  essential,  therefore,  that  provenance 
marks  from  Russian  books  in  Western  collections  be  published  for  the  purpose 
of  comparison,  and  the  more  urgent  that  Spichenko  and  Bogomolov  appear 
in  book  form  to  everyone’s  benefit.  The  variants  in  paper  and  engraving  stud¬ 
ied  in  such  detail  by  Spichenko  need  to  be  dated,  if  possible,  and  their  makers 
identified.  Those  who  comb  the  shelves  for  Imperial  markings  ought  to  have  at 
their  fingertips  a  working  concordance  of  provenance  markings  to  assist  them. 
A  microfiche  set  of  the  Rozenbladt  Collection  at  BAN  in  St  Petersburg  would 
be  an  excellent  step  forward,  together  with  the  Spichenko  Collection,  since 
both  have  been  thoroughly  catalogued  by  their  owners. 

Third,  there  are  elements  to  the  saga  as  recounted  here  which  need  elabo¬ 
ration  or  rectification.  T.  A.  Taracouzio  (1896-1958)  is  undeservedly  slighted. 
Born  in  Reval,  Estonia,  he  read  law  for  one  year  at  St  Petersburg  Univer¬ 
sity  before  entering  Russian  military  service  and  graduating  from  the  artillery 
academy.  He  served  in  the  Russian  Army  and  later  with  branches  of  the  White 
forces  during  the  Civil  War.  Upon  his  arrival  in  the  United  States  in  1923,  he 
worked  as  a  manual  labourer,  bank  clerk  and  translator  while  obtaining  an  MA 
from  the  University  of  Southern  California  in  1927.  He  enrolled  at  Harvard 
in  1928,  being  awarded  a  second  MA  that  year  and  the  PhD  in  1935  for  an 
important  thesis  on  prisoners  of  war  under  Russian  Law.  From  1932  to  1940 
he  published  six  books  and  several  articles,  including  his  pathbreaking  The  So¬ 
viet  Union  and  International  Law  (1935)  and  Soviets  in  the  Arctic  (1938).  His 
work  in  cataloguing  the  Harvard  Law  School  acquisitions  was  the  means  of 
financing  his  postgraduate  education,  and  in  fact  he  made  both  an  intellectual 
and  a  material  living  off  the  books  acquired.  He  was  the  first  in  the  United 
States  to  undertake  major  scholarship  in  the  field  of  Russian  and  Soviet  Law 
(see  W.  E.  Butler  (ed.),  International  Law  in  Comparative  Perspective ,  1979,  pp. 
170-71). 

The  Nakaz  (1770)  mentioned  (p.  31)  as  being  acquired  for  $30  by  Har¬ 
vard  Law  School  was  the  remarkable  four-language  edition  presented  person¬ 
ally  to  the  British  Ambassador  in  St  Petersburg  by  Catherine  II  together  with 
a  snuff  box  (the  price  included  the  snuff  box),  and  is  so  inscribed  by  him 
(see  W.  E.  Butler,  ‘The  Nakaz  of  Catherine  the  Great’,  American  Book  Col¬ 
lector ,  1966).  The  suggestion  (p.  32)  that  the  Law  School  holdings  ‘remained 
little-known  and  underutilized  for  decades’  is  outrageous  nonsense.  Dozens  of 
dissertations  and  books  on  Russian  Law  and  hundreds  of  articles  are  deeply 
indebted  to  the  Law  School  holdings,  and  so  are  several  generations  of  spe¬ 
cialists  in  Russian  Law.  From  1963  to  1970,  at  least,  the  Russian  materials 
were  incorporated  into  the  international  law  collection  if  they  dealt  with  that 
subject  on  the  fifth  level  of  International  Legal  Studies  (ILS),  in  Harkness 
Commons  if  they  dealt  with  domestic  Russian  Law  proper,  and  in  the  base¬ 
ment  of  Langdell  Hall  if  they  were  part  of  the  large  sets  of  legislation  and  court 
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reports  which  enjoyed  frequent  use,  together  with  the  folios  of  supplementary 
illustrations  which  were  an  integral  part  of  legislative  acts.  In  the  early  1970s 
they  all  were  brought  together  in  new  accommodation  for  early  books  in  the 
bowels  of  Langdell  Hall.  The  rarest  titles  (the  three-volume  Russian  transla¬ 
tion  of  Blackstone  in  Russian;  the  Russian  translation  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  the 
Nakaz ,  the  Alexandrine  legislative  commission  reports,  the  several  copies  of 
Sobornoe  ulozhenie  and  the  Kormchaia  kniga  in  all  editions  and  printings,  and 
others)  were  always  housed  in  the  Rare  Book  Room  off  the  main  reading  room 
in  Langdell. 

The  Law  School  holdings  were  central  to  the  formation  of  the  Inter  Doc¬ 
umentation  Company  BV  microfiche  collection  on  Russian  and  Soviet  Law, 
both  for  filling  gaps  in  sets  filmed  elsewhere  and  in  providing  primary  titles. 
This  was  the  precursor  of  the  OCLC  and  RUN  projects.  The  great  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  Harvard  Russian  Law  Collection  was  known  to  all  those  in  the 
field  and  more  extensively  used  than  NYPL,  Library  of  Congress  and  Hoover, 
certainly  if  judged  by  the  productivity  of  those  legal  scholars  who  made  good 
use  of  it.  Indeed,  the  other  three  libraries  combined,  in  my  view,  if  judged 
by  this  standard  could  not  equal  what  has  emanated  from  the  Harvard  Law 
School  holdings  in  the  field  of  law.  That  the  intellectual  contributions  emanat¬ 
ing  from  the  Law  School  in  CIS  law  are  now  a  shadow  of  their  former  selves 
is  a  tale  of  post- 1985. 

If  there  be  a  reproach  to  the  IDC  microfiche  collection,  it  should  be  di¬ 
rected  at  this  reviewer,  for  provenance  markings  were  not  systematically  filmed 
as  they  might  have  been.  Nonetheless,  they  frequently  were  included  and 
are,  therefore,  an  alternative  source  for  those  seeking  to  identify  the  Imperial 
provenance  (or  others)  of  the  titles  concerned. 

The  Russian  superlibros,  Imperial  or  otherwise,  deserves  special  study.  A 
solid  start  has  been  made  in  several  publications  by  R  A.  Druzhinin,  most 
notably  in  Russian  Heraldic  Book-Stamps  (2000),  as  he  translates  the  title  (the 
text  is  in  Russian).  In  their  Imperial  manifestations,  these  were  designed  by 
individuals  still  unresearched,  and  conformed  to  heraldic  canons  loosely.  The 
NYPL  Check  List  will  be  immensely  helpful  in  that  endeavour. 

The  authors  are  right  to  suggest  that  attention  must  be  turned  to  European 
collections.  The  groundwork  has  been  laid  by  Simmons,  Drage  and  others 
for  the  United  Kingdom,  but  the  dealers  need  to  be  explored,  especially  on 
the  continent.  Boris  Kaplanski  was  active  well  into  the  1960s,  and  there  are 
sources  in  Sweden,  Finland,  Germany,  Switzerland  and  elsewhere  to  be  ex¬ 
amined. 

Finally,  important  and  attractive  as  Imperial  volumes  may  be,  from  the 
standpoint  of  provenance  studies  there  is  no  special  overriding  reason  why 
the  provenance  of  non-imperial  books  should  not  be  pursued  as  vigorously  as 
that  of  the  Imperial  volumes.  May  one  venture  to  suggest  that  the  other  book- 
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plates  and  ownership  marks  in  NYPL  Russian  books  are  at  least  as  worthy  of 
note  and  research  as  those  of  the  Russian  royal  family? 

W.  E.  Butler  The  Vinogradoff  Institute 

University  College  London 
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reaction  of  the  World  Jewry,  and  how  it  was  integrated  into  the  national 
policy  of  the  Communist  regime. 

•  268  titels,  including  MARC  records 

•  Approx.  1,000  microfiche 

•  Available:  Summer  2001 


Everyday  Stalinsm 

Living  Standards,  Norms  and  Values  of  various  Groups  of 
Soviet  People  in  the  1920s  and  1930s 

The  contents  of  this  collection  provide  an  insight  into  the  socialist  society 
of  the  USSR  in  the  1920s  and  1930s.  It  answers  questions  on  the  cultural 
and  political  interest  and  economic  situation  of  the  ordinary  soviet  citizen 
(workers,  kolkhozniki  and  students)  within  that  period.  This  collection 
contains  archival  material  that  was  declassified  in  1993. 

•  57  storage  units  ( delo ’s) 

•  including  EAD  finding  aid  on-line 

•  1,141  microfiche 

•  Available:  Summer  2001 


HIDC 

PUBLISHERS 


For  more  Information  please  contact  any  of  the  foHowing  addresses 


H  The  Netherlands 
IDC  Publishers 
P.O.  Box  11205 
2301  EE  Leiden 


Phone  +31(0)71514  27  00 

Fax  +31(0)71513  17  21 

E-mail  info@idc.nl 
Internet  http://www.idc.nl 


For  North  American  customers  only 


H  North  America 
IDC  Publishers  Inc. 

350  Fifth  Avenue.  Suite  1801 
New  York,  NY  10118 


Phone  212  2715945 
Toll  free  800  757  744 1 
Fax  212  2715930 
E-mail  info@idcpublishers.com 


1805  Crain  Street 
Evanston,  Illinois  60202  USA 
Tel:  (847)  491-9851;  (847)  491-6880 
Fax:  (847)  491-1440;  (847)  491-0163 
E-Mail:  rps@russianpress.com 
www.russianpress.com 


Russian  Press  Services,  Inc.,  with  offices  in  Moscow 
and  Evanston,  supplies  Russian  books  and 
periodicals  to  libraries  and  academic  institutions. 

•  We  offer  a  comprehensive  selection  of  new  titles  in  the 
social  sciences  and  humanities.  We  produce  a  monthly 
catalog  with  over  300  new  titles,  and  have  an  on-line 
catalog  of  books  in  stock  (roughly  16,000  titles).  We  carry 
books  published  by  private  commercial  publishers,  state 
publishing  houses,  and  the  Academy  of  Science 
institutes  (Economy,  State  and  Law,  Sociology  and  so 
forth).  We  supply  books  from  all  over  Russia,  as  well  as 
from  the  Baltic  countries,  Belorussia  and  Ukraine. 

•  We  supply  books  through  blanket  orders,  standing 
orders,  and  approval  plans.  We  provide  free  Brief  MARC 
records  to  approval  and  blanket-order  clients. 

•  We  supply  almost  all  newspapers  and  journals  published 
in  Russia,  Ukraine,  and  Belorussia.  We  produce  an  annual 
periodicals  catalog. 

•  Ask  for  our  latest  book  catalog  and  our  current 
periodicals  catalog. 


THE  RUSSIAN  ARCHIVES 


Senior  Editorial  Hdvisor:  Mark  von 

Continuing  our  unprecedented  arrangement  with 
the  Russian  government,  Primary  Source 
Microfilm  has  been  granted  permission  to 
microfilm  six  new  collections  from  the  largest  and 
most  closely  guarded  Russian  archives.  This 
publication  allows  researchers  and  students  the 
opportunity  to  further  study  an  astounding 
historical  record  that,  until  recently,  has  been  largely 
inaccessible  to  scholars  in  the  west. 

NEW  AND  FORTHCOMING 
COLLECTIONS 

•  The  Papers  of  the  White  Army,  1918  -  1921 

•  The  Papers  of  the  Red  Army:  Political  and 
Internal  Intelligence  Reports ,  1918  -  1921 


Hagen,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

•  Institute  of  Economics  of  the  Communist 
Academy,  1921  -  1937 

•  The  Soviet  Census  of 1937  and  1939 

•  The  Cold  War  and  the  Central  Committee 

•  The  Papers  of  Prince  Gregory  Potemkin 

LEGENDARY  DISCOVERIES 
For  more  information,  please  contact  your 
Primary  Source  Microfdm  Representative 
at  +44  (0)  20  7257  2930  or  e-mail 

sales@galegroup.com.  In  the  U.S.  and 
Canada,  call  1 -800-877-GALE  or  e-mail  interna- 
rional@galegroup.com.  Visit  us  on  the  web  at 
www.galegroup.com/psm. 
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Primary  Source  Microfilm 


Norman  Ross  Publishing  Inc. 


NEP  Rare  Editions 

from  BAN  (Academy  of  Sciences  Library,  St.  Petersburg) 

NEP  ( Novaia  ekonomicheskaia politika,  or  the  'New  Economic  Policy')  was  the 
unique  and  experimental  period  of  Soviet  government  policy  immediately 
following  the  first  phase  of  the  Bolshevik  Revolution,  Voennyi  kommunizm 
["martial  communism"].  By  stark  contrast,  NEP  was  a  return  towards  a  natural 
market  economy  and  was  an  interlude  of  relatively  free  trade  and  relaxed  social 
controls. 

However,  this  economic  liberation  was  not  accompanied  by  political  liberation. 
Lenin  regarded  NEP  as  a  tactical,  temporary  step  made  necessary  by  the  failure 
of  a  straight  attack  on  the  capitalist  system.  A  few  years  later,  as  Stalin's 
personal  dictatorship  became  strong,  the  market  reforms  were  abolished.  The 
NEP  period  was  over. 

NRP  has  just  published  a  558-microfiche  collection  of  rare  editions  at  BAN 
(. Biblioteka  Akademii  Nauk )  relating  to  the  crucial  NEP  period  of  Soviet  history 
(1921-1 928).  All  of  the  volumes  in  this  collection  were  until  recently  classified 
as  spetskhran,  or  restricted  access,  and  are  now  made  available  for  the  first  time. 
Almost  all  of  the  titles  included  in  the  collection  were  published  between  1922 
and  1 936. 

This  collection  of  works  detailing  and  revealing  many  aspects  of  the  NEP 
period  will  be  of  great  value  to  scholars  doing  research  on  Soviet  history, 
economy  and  politics. 

298  titles  on  558  microfiche  (with  printed  guide).  Price:  $3,500 

Norman  Ross  Publishing  Inc. 

330  West  58th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10019 
212/765-8200  •  800/648-8850  •  fax:  212/765-2393  •  info@nross.com 
European  office:  44bis,  rue  Pasquier,  75008  Paris,  FRANCE 
33  (0)  1  44  69  86  77  •  fax:  33  (0)  1  45  22  89  07  •  e-mail:  yves@nross.com 

http://www.nross.com 


The  UK's  largest 
foreign-language  bookseller 

Russian  books 

Library  supply  since  1936 
A  full  service  for  Russian  books 

•  from  the  classics  of  the  19th  century 
to  the  very  latest  novels 

•  from  vocabularies 

to  specialist  technical  dictionaries 

•  from  histories  of  the  revolution 

to  the  latest  political  developments 

Regular  catalogues  of  new  books 

Comprehensive  stocks  at  our 
Central  London  shop 


55-57  Great  Marlborough  Street 
LONDON  W1F  7 AY 

tel.  020  7734  2012  fax  020  7734  9272 
e-mail :  mssian@grantandcutler.com 
www.grantandcutler.com 


Grant  &  Cutler 
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BOOKS  IN  RUSSIAN 


Our  firm  offers  you  the  latest  Russian  books  direct  from  Moscow.  Our  clients  in  Great  Britain  include 
the  British  Library,  the  Bodleian  Library,  the  Brotherton  Library  at  Leeds  University,  Cambridge 
University  Library,  SSEES  Library,  the  Taylor  Institution  Library  in  Oxford  and  several  other 
university  libraries.  We  have  also  been  supplying  books  for  the  past  seven  years  to  major  academic 
libraries  in  the  USA  (Chicago,  Columbia,  Harvard,  Yale),  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Finland,  Germany, 
Italy,  Sweden  and  Norway. 


All  the  books  in  our  weekly  lists  are  available  for  immediate  delivery  and  are  paid  for  after  they  have 
been  received. 


The  subjects  we  cover  are: 


•  Archaeology  &  Anthropology  • 

•  Art  (albums  and  history)  • 

•  Dictionaries  &  Reference  Works  • 

•  History  • 

•  Literature  (texts,  criticism,  history) 

Our  working  procedure  is  as  follows: 

1 .  We  e-mail  you  weekly  lists  of  40  titles,  all  of  which  have  been  published  and  are  available.  Prices 
are  quoted  in  US$. 

2.  Each  entry  includes  a  summary  of  the  book’s  contents,  as  for  example: 

210510.  Chizhova  I.B.  Sud’ba  pridvomogo  khudozhnika:  V.L.  Borovikovskii  v  Peterburge.  -  SPb:  Lenizdat, 
2001.-  266  s.  Tir.  5000.  (Peterburgskaia  kollektsiia)  -  Tvorchestvo  Borovikovskogo  pokazano  na  shirokom  fone 
literaturnoi,  istoricheskoi  i  khudozhestvennoi  zhizni  Peterburga  kontsa  XVIII  -  nachala  XIX  veka.  ISBN  5-289- 
01933-2  (US$)7.00 

3.  To  place  an  order,  you  e-mail  us  the  number(s)  of  the  book(s)  you  are  interested  in  and,  to 
avoid  possible  mistakes,  the  author's  name  or  the  first  words  of  the  title,  as  for  instance: 

210510.  Chizhova  I.B.  Sud’ba 

4.  We  post  you  your  books  in  3kg  parcels  (the  most  economical  weight)  at  a  charge  of  US$10  and 
e-mail  you  invoices  listing  the  contents  of  each  parcel. 

5.  Payment  is  made  to  one  of  our  bank  accounts  in  UK,  Germany  or  USA. 

To  ensure  you  have  no  further  problems  obtaining  recent  Russian  books,  all  you  now  need  to  do  is 
e-mail  a  request  for  our  lists  to: 

kozmenko@online.ru 

After  that  you  will  have  no  problems  with  the  recent  Russian  books. 


Politics 

Psychology 

Sociology 

Theology 


NATASHA  KOZMENKO 
Ul.  Usacheva  19a-3,  172 
Moscow,  Russia,  119048 
Tel.  +7(095)2483253,  fax+7(095)2453854 
e-mail:  kozmenko@online.ru 


Panorama  of  Russia  distributes  and 
publishes  scholarly  works  and  reference 
books  from  Russian  analytical  centres 
and  academic  presses  about  Russia  and 
the  former  Soviet  Union. 


Books,  Periodicals,  Manuscripts,  and  Electronic  Products 


The  subject  areas  we  cover  are: 

Book  Publishing 
Directories,  Handbooks, 
Catalogues,  Encyclopaedias, 
Bibliographies 
Who  Is  Who,  Personalities 
Dictionaries 
History 
Religion 

Environmental  Issues 
Social  Movements 
Current  Affairs 
Government  and  Politics 


Military  Affairs,  National  Security, 
Aerospace 
Ethnic  Issues 
Arts,  Mass  Media 
Philosophy 

History  and  Theory  of  Literature, 
Economics,  Business,  Management 
Trade  Unions  and  Workers 
Movements 
Social  Sciences 
Law  and  Law  Enforcement 


Catalogues:  We  issue  printed  catalogues  quarterly.  For  information  about  new 
publications,  we  provide  an  e-mail  catalog  supplement  every  one  to  two  weeks.  If  you 
wish  to  join  this  list  or  to  receive  our  printed  catalogue,  send  an  e-mail  message  to 
PanoramRus@aol.com. 


For  the  most  up  to  date  information  about  our  products,  please  visit  our  web  site, 
http://www.panrus.com.  It  has  our  full  book  catalogue,  indexed  by  author,  title,  and 
subject.  It  also  has  our  periodicals  catalogue.  We  update  the  site  twice  per  month. 

Hard  to  find  books:  We  are  happy  to  search  for  books  in  our  subject  areas. 


For  more  information  and  a  free  catalogue  contact 


PANORAMA  OF  RUSSIA 

P.O.  BOX  44-1658A 
SOMERVILLE,  MA  02144  USA 
(617)-625-3635  FAX  (61 7)-625-3635 
E-Mail  PanoramRus@aol.com 
http://www.panrus.com 
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History  and  Politics 

Understanding  the 

Cold  War.  A 
Historian’s  Personal 

Reflections.  The 
memoirs  of  the  late  Adam  Ulam, 
former  director  of  the  Harvard 
Russian  Research  Center.  $30.00 

Boris  El’tsin’s  memoirs  : 
Prezidentskii  marafon. 

Only  $15.75,  on  sale 

Periodicals 
Russkii  iazyk  za  rubezhom  $38/year 

Mir  russkogo  slova:  $49/year 

Novyi  mir:  Special  Price:  $160/year 


We  offer  over  2000  periodicals  from 

•  Russia  •  Ukraine 

•  Azerbaijan  •  Bulgaria  and  more 

Ask  for  a  free  copy  of  our  catalog  today! 


Russia 
Online,  Inc. 


Tired  of  high  prices  for  books  &  periodicals  and  bad  service? 

Today  vou  have  a  choice! 

Sign  up  today  for  our  free  catalogs! 

We  offer  specialized  e-mails  lists: 

•  Literature/  Language  ^History 

•Central  Asia/Caucasus  «Maps 

•Military/Security 

Looking  for  that  hard  to  find  book?  We  do  book  searches! 
Let  us  do  the  searching  for  you,  free  of  charge! 


Language  and  Literature 


Mokienko,  VN.  Nikitina,  TG. 
Bol’shoi  slovar'  russkogo  zhargona.  25,000 
slov.  SPB.  Norint,  2000.  $25.00 

Apresian,  lu.  Editor.  Novyi  ob"iasniternvi 
slovar*  sinonimov  russkogo  iazvka  Vtoroi 
vypusk.  Moskva:  lazyki  russkoi  kul'tur,  2000. 
$26.75 

Solntsev,  V  (ed).  Pis'mennve  iazvki  mira: 
iazvki  Rossiiskoi  Federatsii.  Sotsiolinq- 

visticheskaia  entsiklopediia.  Kniqa  1 . 

Moskva:  Academiia,  2000.  $33.95 

Aksenov,  Vasilii.  V  poiskakh  qrustnoqo 
bebi  Moskva:  Eksmo,  2000.  $11.00 


• 

• 

Visit  our  online  bookstore: 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Http://russianbooks.safeshopper.com 
Books,  periodicals,  maps  and  specials 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

20%  off  E-coupon!  Code:  zeczzju3z 

• 

• 

• 

TEL:  301.929.8981 
FAX:  240.363.0598 


•  And  many  more  titles!  Readers,  grammars, 
classic  and  contemporary  literature,  audio 
books  and  movies! 
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>  We  offer  discounts  to  all  students 

>  <■ 

and  teachers  on  our  books! 
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E-mail:  Books@Russia-On-Line.Com 


www.Russia-0n-Line.com 


Printed  by 
Quorn  Litho 

Loughborough,  Leicestershire 


